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MAURICE TIERNAY, THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ THE DAYS OF THE GUILLOTINE.” 


Neiruer the tastes nor the temper of 
the age we live in are such as to induce 
any man to boast of his family nobility. 
We see too many preparations around 
us for laying down new foundations, 
to think it a suitable occasion for al- 
luding to the ancient edifice. I will, 
therefore, confine myself to saying, 
that I am not to be regarded as a mere 
Pretender because my name is not 
chronicled by Burke or Debrett. 
My great-grandfather, after whom I 
am called, served on the personal staff 
of King James at the Battle of the 
Boyne, and was one of the few who 
accompanied the monarch on his flight 
from the field, for which act of devo- 
tion he was created a peer of Ireland, 
by the style and title of Timmahoo— 
Lord 'Fiernay, of Timmahoo the fa- 
mily called it—and a very rich-sound- 
ing and pleasant designation has it 
always seemed to me. 

The events of the time—the scanty 
intervals of leisure enjoyed by the 
king, and other matters, prevented a 
due registry of my ancestors’ claims ; 
and, in fact, when more peaceable days 
succeeded, it was judged prudent to 
say nothing about a matter which 
might revive unhappy recollections, 
and open old scores, seeing that 
there was now another king on the 
throne *‘*who knew not Joseph;” and 
so, for this reason and many others, 
my great-grandfather went back to his 
old appellation of Maurice Tiernay, 
and was only a Lord among his inti- 
mate friends and cronies of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

That I am simply recordinga matter 
of fact, the patent of my ancestors’ 
nobility now in my possession will suffi- 
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ciently attest: nor is its existence the 
less conclusive, that it is inscribed on 
the back of his commission as a cap- 
tain in the Shanabogue Fencibles—the 
well-known ‘ Clear-the-way-boys "—a 
proud title, it is said, to which they 
imparted a new reading at the memo- 
rable battle aforementioned. 

The document bears the address of 
a small public-house called the Nest, 
on the Kells road, and contains in one 
corner a somewhat lengthy score for 
potables, suggesting the notion that his 
majesty sympathised with vulgar infir- 
mities, and found, as the old song says, 
‘that grief and sorrow are dry.” 

The prudence which for some years 
sealed my grandfather's lips, lapsed, 
after a time, into a careless and even 
boastful spirit, in which he would al- 
lude to his rank in the peerage, the 
place he ought to be holding, and so 
on: till at last, some of the Govern- 
ment people, doubtless taking a liking 
to the snug house and demesne of 
Timmahoo, denounced him as a rebel, 
on which he was arrested and thrown 
into jail, where he lingered for many 
years, and only came out at last to 
find his estate confiscated, and himself 
a beggar. . - 

There was a small gathering of Jaco- 
bites in one of the towns of Flanders, 
and thither he repaired; but how he 
lived, or how he died, I never learned. 
I only know that his son wandered 
away to the east of Europe, and took 
service in what was called Trenck's 
Pandours—as jolly a set of robbers as 
ever stalked the map of Europe, from 
one side to the other. This was my 
grandfather, whose name is mentioned 
in various chronicles of that estimable 
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corps, and who was hanged at Prague 


afterwards, for an attempt to carry off 


an archduchess of the empire, to whom, 
by the way, there is good reason to 
believe he ‘was privately married, This 
suspicion was strengthened by the fact, 
that his infant child, Joseph, was at 
once adopted by the imperial family, 
and placed asa pupil i in the great mili- 
tary school of Vienna. From thence he 
obtained a commission in the Maria 
Theresa Hussars, and subsequently, 
being sgnt on a private mission to 
France, entered the service of Louis 
XV L,. where he married a lady of the 
Queen’s houschold—a Mademoiselle de 
la Lasterie—of high rank and some 
fortune ; and wich whom he lived hap- 
pily, till the dreadful events of 17—, 
when she lost her life, beside my fa- 
ther, then fighting as a Garde du 
Corps, on the staircase at Versailles. 
How he himself escaped on that day, 
and what were the next features in his 
history, I never knew ; but when again 
we heard of him, he was married to ) the 
widow of a celebrated orator of the 
Mountain, and he himself an intimate 
friend of St. Just and Marat, and all 
the most violent of the Republicans. 
My father’s history about this period 
is involved in such ‘obscurity, and his 
second marriage followed so rapidly on 
the death of his first wife, that, strange 
as it may seem, I never knew who 
was my mother—the lineal descendant 
of a house, noble before the Cru- 
sades, or the humble “‘ bourgeoise” of 
the Quartier St. Denis. What pecu- 
liar line of political action my father 
followed I am unable to say, nor whe- 
ther he was suspected with or without 
due cause: but suspected he certainly 
was, and at a time when suspicion was 
all-sufficient for conviction. He was 
arrested, and thrown into the Temple, 
where I remember I used to visit him 
every week ; and whence Laccompanied 
him one morning, as he was led forth 
with a string of others to the Place de 
la Gréve, to be guillotined. I believe 
he was accused of royalism; and I 
know that a white cockade was found 
among his effects, and in mockery was 
fastened on his shoulder on the d: ay of 
his execution. This emblem, dee “p 
dyed with blood, and still dripping, 
was taken up by a bystander, and 
pinned on my cap, with ‘the savage ob- 
servation, “ Voila, it is the proper co- 
lour; see that you profit by the way 
it became so.” As, with a bursting 
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heart, and a head wild with terror, I 
turned to find my way homeward, I 
felt my hand grasped “by another—I 
looked up, and saw an old man, whose 
threadbare black clothes and emaciated 
appearance bespoke the priest in the 
times of the Convention. 

«You have no home now, my poor 
boy,” said he to me; “come and share 
mine.” 

I did not ask him why. I seemed 
to have suddenly become reckless 
as to everything present or future. 
The terrible scene 1 had witnessed had 
dried up all the springs of my youthful 
heart ; and, infant as I was, I was al- 
ready a sceptic as to everything good 
or generous in human nature. I fol- 
lowed him, therefore, without a word, 
and we walked on, leaving the tho- 
roughfares and seeking the less fre- 
quented streets, till we arrived in what 
seemed a suburban part of Paris—at 
least the houses were surrounded with 
trees and shrubs; and at a distance I 
could see the hill of Montmartre and 
its wind-mills—objects well known to 
me by many a Sunday visit. 

Even after my own home, the po- 
verty of the Pére Michel’s household 
was most remarkable: he had but one 
small room, of which a miserable set- 
tle-bed, two chairs, and a table con- 
stituted all the furniture ; there was 
no fireplace, a little pan for charcoal 
supplying the only means for warmth 
or cookery; a ‘crucifix and a few 
coloured prints of saints decorated the 
whitewashed walls; and, with a string 
of wooden beads, a cloth skull-cap, 
and a bracket with two or three books, 
made up the whole inventory of his 
possessions ; and yet, as he closed the 
door behind him, and drew me towards 
him to kiss my cheek, the tears glis- 
tened in his eyes with gratitude as he 
said— 

** Now, my dear Maurice, you are 
at home.” 

**How do you know that I am 
salled Maurice ?” said I, in astonish- 
ment. 

** Because I was an old friend 
of your poor father, my child; 
we came from the same country—we 
held the same faith, had the same 
hopes, and mi ty one day yet, perhaps, 
have the same fate.’ 

Ile told me that the closest. friend- 
ship had bound them together for 
years past, and in proof of it showed 
me a variety of papers which my father 
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had entrusted to his keeping, well 
aware, as it would seem, of the insecu- 
rity of his own life. 

“He charged me to take you home 
with me, Maurice, should the day 
come when this might come to pass. 
You will now live with me, and I will be 
your father, so far at least as humble 
means will suffer me.” 

I was too young to know how deep 
my debt of gratitude ought to be. I 
had not tasted the sorrows of utter 
desertion ; nor did I know from what 
a hurricane of blood and anarchy for- 
tune had rescued me ; still I accepted 

Pére’s benevolent offer with a 
thankful heart, and turned to him at 
once as to all that was left to me in the 
world. 

All this time, it may be wondered 
how I neither spoke nor thought of 
my mother, if she were indeed ‘such ; 
but for several weeks before my fan 
ther’s death I had never seen her, nor 
did he ever once allude to her. The 
reserve thus imposed upon me re- 
mained still, and I felt as though it 
would have been like a treachery to 
his memory were I now to speak of 
her whom, in his life-time, I had not 
dared to mention. 

The Pére lost no time in diverting 
my mind from the dreadful events I 
had so lately witnessed. The next 
morning, soon after daybreak, I was 
eummoned to attend him to the little 
Church of St. Blois, where he said 
mass. -It was a very humble little 
edifice, which once had been the pri- 
vate chapel of a chateau, and stood in 
a weed-grown, neglected garden, where 
broken statues and smashed fountains 
bore evidence of the visits of the de- 
stroyer. A rude effigy of St. Blois, 
upon whom some profane hand had 
stuck a Phrygian cap of liberty, and 
which none were bold enough to dis- 
place, stood over the doorway ; besides, 
not a vestige of ornament or decora- 
tion existed. The altar, covered with 
a white cloth, displayed none of the 
accustomed emblems; and a rude cru- 
cifix of oak was the only symbol of 
the faith remaining. Small as was the 
building, it was even too spacious for 
the few ‘who came to worship. The 
terror which prevailed on every side— 
the dread that devotion to ‘religion 
should be construed into an adherence 
tothe monarchy, that submission toGod 
should be interpreted as an act of re- 
bellion against the sovereignty of hu- 
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man will, had gradually thinned the 
numbers, till at last the few who came 
were only those whose afflictions had 
steeled them against any reverses, and 
who were ready mé artyTs to whatever 
might betide them. ‘These were al- 
most exclusively women—the mothers 
and wives of those who had sealed 
their faith with their blood in the ter- 
rible Place de la Gréve. Among them 
was one whose dress and appearance, 
although not different from the rest, 
always created a movement of respect 
as she passed in or out of the chapel. 
She was a very old lady, with hair white 
as snow, and who led by the hand a 
little girl of about my own age; her 
large dark eyes and brilliant com- 
plexion giving her a look of unearthly 
beauty in that assembl age of furrowed 
cheeks, and eyes long dimmed by 
weeping. It was not ‘alone that her 
features were beautifully re gular, or 
that their lines were fashioned in the 
very perfection of symmetry, but there 
was a certain character in the e xpres- 
sion of the face so different from all 
around it, as to be almost electrical in 
effect. Untouched by the terrible 
calamities that weighed on every heart, 
she seemed, in the glad buoyancy of 
her youth, to be at once above the very 
reach of sorrow, like one who bore a 
charmed fate, and whom Fortune had 
exempted from all the trials of this 
life. So at least did I read those fea- 
tures, as they beamed upon me in such 
a contrast to the almost stern charac- 
ter of the sad and sorrow-struck faces 
of the rest. 

It was a part of my duty to place 
a foot-stool each morning for the 
“« Marquise,” as she was distinctively 
called, and on these occasions it was 
that I used to gaze upon that little 
girl’s face with a kind of admiring 
wonder that lingered in my heart for 
hours after. The bold ‘look with 
which she met mine, if it at first half 
abashed, at length encouraged me ; 
and as I stole noiselessly away, I used 
to feel as though I carried with me 
some portion of that high hope which 
bounded within her own heart. Strange 
magnetism! it seemed as though her 
spirit whispered to me not to be down- 
hearted or depressed—that the sorrows 
of life came and went as shadows pass 
over the earth—that the season of 
mourning was fast passing, and that 
for us the world would wear a brighter 
and more glorious aspect. 
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Such were the thoughts her dark 
eyes revealed to me, and such the 
hopes I caught up from her proud fea- 
tures. 

It is easy to colour a life of mo- 
notony; any hue may soon tinge the 
outer surface, and thus mine speedily 
assumed a hopeful cast; not ‘he less 
decided, that the distance was lost in 
vague uncertainty. The nature of my 
studies—and the Pére kept me rigidly 
to the desk—offered little to the discur- 
siveness ‘of fancy. The rudiments of 
Greek and Latin, the lives of saints 
and martyrs, the litanies of the church, 
the invocations peculiar to certain 
holydays, chiefly filled up my time, 
when not sharing those menial offices 
which our poverty exacted from our own 
hands. 

Our life was of the very simplest; 
except a cup of coffee each morning 
at daybreak, we took but one meal ; 
our drink was always water. By what 
means even the humble fare we enjoyed 
was procured, I never knew, for I 
never saw money in the Pére’s posses- 
sion, nor did he ever appear to buy 
anything. 

For about two hours in the week I 
used to enjoy entire liberty, as the 
Pére was accustomed every Saturday 
to visit certain persons of his flock 
who were too infirm to go abroad. On 
these occasions he would leave me with 
some thoughtful injunction about re- 
flection or pious meditation, perhaps 
suggesting, for my amusement, the 
life of St. Vincent de Paul, or some 
other of those adventurous spirits 
whose missions among the Indians are 
so replete with heroic struggles ; but 
still with free permission for me to 

walk out at large and enjoy myself as 
I liked best. We lived so near the 
outer Boulevard that I could already 
see the open country from our win. 
dows; but fair and enticing as seemed 
the sunny slopes of Montmartre— 
bright a as glanced the young leaves of 
spring in “the gardens at its foot—l 
ever turned my steps into the crowded 
city, and sought the thoroughfares 
where the great human tide rolled 
fullest. 

There were certain spots which held 
a kind of supernatural influence over 
me—one of these was the Temple, 
another was the Place de la Greve. 
The window at which my father used 
to sit, from which, as a kind of signal, 
I have so often seen his red kerchief 
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floating, I never could pass now, 
without stopping to gaze at, now, think. 
ing of him who had been its inmate, 
now, wondering who might be its pre- 
sent occupant. It needed not the on- 
ward current of population that each 
Saturday bore seme, to carry me to 
the Place de la Gréve. It was the 
great day of the guillotine, and as many 
as two hundred were often led out to 
execution. Although the spectacle had 
now lost every charm of excitement to 
the population, from its frequency, it 
had become a kind of necessity to their 
existence, and the sight of blood alone 
seemed to slake that feverish thirst for 
vengeance which no sufferings appear- 
ed capable of satiating. It was rare, 
however, when some great and distin- 
guished criminal did not absorb all the 
interest of the scene. It was at that 
period when the fierce tyrants of the 
Convention had turned upon each other, 
and sought, by denouncing those who 
had been their bosom friends, to seal 
their new allegiance to the people. 
There was something demoniacal in 
the exultation with which the mob 
w itnessed the fate of those whom, but a 
few weeks back, they had acknowledg- 
ed as their guides and teachers. The 
uncertainty ~ of human greatness ap- 
peared the most glorious recompense 
to those whose station debarred them 
from all the enjoyments of power, and 
they stood by the death-agonies of 
their former friends with a fiendish j joy 
that all the sufferings of their enemies 
had never yielded. 

To me the spectacles had all the 
fascination that scenes of horror exer- 
cise over the mind of youth. I knew 
nothing of the terrible conflict, nothing 
of the fierce pass ons enlisted in the 
struggle, nothing of the sacred names 
so base ly polluted, nothing of that re- 
morseless vengeance with which the low- 
born and degraded were still hounded 
on to slaughter. It was a solemn 
and a fearful sight, but it was no more; 
and I gazed upon every detail of the 
scene with an interest that never wan- 
dered from the spot whereon it was 
enacted. If the parade of soldiers, 
of horse, foot, and artillery, gave 
these scenes a character of public jus- 
tice, the horrible mobs, who chanted 
ribald songs, and danced around the 
guillotine, suggested the notion of 
popular vengeance; so that I was lost 
in all my ‘attempts to reconcile the 
reasons of these executions with 
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the circumstances that accompanied 
them. 

Not daring to inform the Pére 
Michael of where I had been, I could 
not ask him for any explanation ; and 
thus was I left to pick up from the 
scattered phrases of the crowd what 
was the guilt alleged against the 
criminals. In many cases the simple 
word ** Chouan,” of which I knew not 
the import, was all I heard; in others 
jeering allusions to former rank and 
station would be uttered; while against 
some the taunt would imply that they 
had shed tears over others who fell as 
enemies of the people, and that such 
sympathy was a costly pleasure to be 
paid for but with a life’s-blood. Such 
entire possession of me had these 
awful sights taken, that I lived in a con- 
tinual dream of them. The sound of 
every cart-wheel recalled the dull rum- 
ble of the hurdle—every distant sound 
seemed like the far-off hum of the 
coming multitude—every sudden noise 
suggested the clanking drop of the 

uillotine! My sleep had no other 
images, and I wandered about my little 
round of duties pondering over this ter- 
rible theme. 

Had I been less occupied with my 
own thoughts, I must have seen that 
the Pére Michel was suffering under 
some great calamity. The poor priest 
became wasted to a shadow; for entire 
days long he would taste of nothing; 
sometimes he would be absent from 
early morning to late at night, and 
when he did return, instead of betaking 
himself to rest, he would drop down be- 
fore the crucifix in an agony of prayer, 
and thus spend more than half the night. 
Often and often have I, when feigning 
sleep, followed him as he recited the 
litanies of the breviary, adding my own 
unuttered prayers to his, and beseech. 
ing for a mercy whose object I knew 
not. 

For some time his little chapel had 
been closed by the authorities; a heavy 
padlock and two massive seals being 
placed upon the door, and a notice, in 
a vulgar handwriting, appended, to 
the effect, that it was by the order of 
the Commissary of the Department. 
Could this be the source of the Pére’s 
sorrow? or did not his affliction seem 
too great for such a cause? were ques-= 
tions I asked myself again and again. 

In this state were matters, when one 
morning, it was a Saturday, the Pére 
enjoined me to spend the day in prayer, 
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reciting particularly the liturgies for 
the dead, and all those sacred offices 
for those who have just departed this 
life. 

«« Pray unceasingly, my dear child— 
pray with your whole heart, as though it 
were for one you loved best in the world. 
I shall not return, perhaps, till late to- 
night; but I will kiss you then, and to- 
morrow we shall go into the woods 
together.” 

The tears fell from his cheek to 
mine as he said this, and his damp 
hand trembled as he pressed my fin- 
gers. My heart was full to burst- 
ing at his’ emotion, and I resolved 
faithfully to do his bidding. To watch 
him, as he went, I opened the sash, and 
as I did so, the sound of a distant drum, 
the well-known muffled roll, floated 
on the air, and I remembered it was 
the day of the guillotine—that day in 
which my feverish spirit turned, as it 
were in relief, to the reality of blood. 
Remote as was the part of the city we 
lived in, to escape from the hideous 
imaginings of my overwrought brain, I 
could still mark the hastening steps of 
the foot-passengers, as they listened to 
the far-off summons, and see the tide 
was setting towards the fatal Place de 
la Gréve. It was a lowering, heavy 
morning, overcast with clouds, and on 
its loaded atmosphere sounds moved 
slowly and indistinctly; yet I could 
trace through all the din of the great 
city, the incessant roll of the drums, 
and the loud shouts that burst forth, 
from time to time, from some great 
multitude. 

Forgetting everything, save my in- 
tense passion for scenes of terror, I 
hastened down the stairs into the street, 
and at the top of my speed hurried to 
the place of execution. As I went 
along, the crowded streets and thronged 
avenues told of some event of more 
than common interest; and in the words 
which fell from those around me I could 
trace that some deep Royalist plot had 
just been discovered, and that the con- 
spirators would all on that day be exe- 
cuted. Whether it was that the fre- 
quent sight of blood was beginning to 
pall upon the popular appetite, or 
that these wholesale massacres interest- 
ed less than the sight of individual suf. 
fering, I know not; but certainly there 
was less of exultation, less of trium- 
phant scorn in the tone of the speak- 
ers. They talked of the coming event, 
as of a common occurrence, which, 
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from mere repetition, was gradually 
losing interest. 

" I thought we had done with these 
Chouans,” said a man in a blouse, with 
a paper cap on his head. “ Pardie! they 
must have been more numerous than 
we ever suspected.” 

« That they were, citoyen,” said a 
haggard-looking fellow, whose features 
showed the signs of recent strife ; 
‘*they were the millions who gorged 
and fed upon us for centuries—who 
sipped the red grape of Bourdeaux, 
‘alte you and I drank the water of the 
Seine.” 

‘‘ Well, their time is come now,” 
cried a third. 

** And when will ours come ?” asked 
a fresh-looking, dark-eyed girl, whose 
dress bespoke her trade of bouquetiere 
—‘ Do you call this our time, my 
masters, when Paris has no more plea- 
sant sight than blood, nor any music 
save the ‘ca ira’ that drowns the 
cries at the guillotine? Is this our 
time, when we have lost those who 
gave us bread, and got in their place 
only those who would feed us with 
carnage ?” 

**Down with her! down with the 
Chouane! a bas la Royaliste!” cried 
the pale-faced fellow; and he struck 
the girl with his fist upon the face, and 
left it covered with blood. 

** To the Lantern with her !—to the 
Seine!” shouted several voices; and 
now, rudely seizing her by the shoul- 
ders, the mob seemed bent upon sud- 
den vengeance; while the poor girl, 
letting fall her basket, begged, with 
clasped hands, for mercy. 

**See here, see here, comrades,” 
cried a fellow, stooping down among 
the flowers, ‘‘ she is a Royalist : here 
are lilies hid beneath the rest.” 

What sad consequences this disco- 
very might have led to, there is no 
knowing; when, suddenly, a violent 
rush of the crowd turned every thought 
into a different direction. It was caused 
by a movement of the Gendarmerie 4 
cheval, who were clearing the way for 
the approaching procession. I had 
just time to place the poor girl’s bas- 
ket in her hands, as the onward im- 
pulse of the dense mob carried me 
forward. I saw her no more. <A 
flower—I know not how it came there 
—was in my bosom, and seeing that it 
was a lily, [ placed it in my cap for 
concealment. 

The hoarse clangour of the bassoons 
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—the only instruments which played 
during the march—now told that the 
procession was approaching ; and then 
I could see, above the heads of the 
multitude, the leopard-skin helmets of 
the dragoons, who led the way. Save 
this I could see nothing, as I was borne 
along in the vast torrent towards 
the place of execution. Slowly as we 
moved, our progress was far more ra- 
pid than that of the procession, which 
was often obliged to halt from the 
density of the mob in front. We ar- 
rived, therefore, at the Place a consi- 
derable time before it; and now I 
found myself beside the massive wood- 
en railing placed to keep off the crowd 
from the space around the guillotine. 
It was the first time I had ever 
stood so close to the fatal spot, and 
my eyes devoured every detail with 
the most searching intensity. The 
colossal guillotine itself, painted red, 
and with its massive axe suspended 
aloft—the terrible basket, half filled 
with sawdust, beneath—the coarse 
table, on which a rude jar and a cup 
were placed—and, more disgusting 


than all, the lounging group, who, 


with their newspapers in hand, seemed 
from time to time to watch if the pro- 
cession were approaching. They sat 
beneath a misshapen statue of wood, 
painted red like the guillotine. This 
was the goddess of Liberty. I climbed 
one of the pillars of the paling, and 
could now see the great cart, which, 
like a boat upon wheels, came slowly 
along, dragged by six horses. It was 
crowded with people, so closely packed 
that they could not move their bodies, 
and only waved their hands, which 
they did incessantly. They seemed, 
too, as if they were singing ; but the 
deep growl of the bassoons, and the 
fierce howlings of the mob, drowned 
all other sounds. <As the cart came 
nearer, [ could distinguish the faces, 
amid which were those of age and 
youth—men and women—bold-visaged 
boys and fair girls—some, whose air 
bespoke the very highest station, and 
beside them, the hardy peasant, appa- 
rently more amazed than terrified at 
all he saw around him. On they came, 
the great cart surging heavily, like a 
bark in a stormy sea; and now it 
cleft the dense ocean that filled the 
Place, and I could desery the linea- 
ments wherein the stiffened lines of 
death were already marked. Had 
any touch of pity still lingered in that 
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dense crowd, there might well have 
been some show of compassion for the 
sad convoy, whose faces grew ghastly 
with terror as they drew near the hor. 
rible engine. 

Down the furrowed cheek of age 
the heavy tears coursed freely, and 
sobs and broken prayers burst forth 
from hearts that until now had beat 
high and proudly. 

‘“‘ There is the Duc d’Angeag,” cried 
a fellow, pointing to a venerable old 
man, who was seated at the corner of 
the cart, with an air of calm dignity ; 
**T know him well, for I was his per- 
ruquier,” 

‘*His hair must be content with 
sawdust this morning, instead of pow- 
der,” said another; and a rude laugh 
followed the ruflian jest. 

**See! mark that woman with the 
long dark hair—that is La Breton- 
ville, the actress of the St. Martin.” 

‘*T have often seen her represent 
terror far more naturally,” cried a fa- 
shionably-dressed man, as he stared at 
the victim through his opera-glass. 

“Bah!” replied his friend, ‘she 
despises her audience, voila tout. Look, 
Henri, if that little girl beside her be 
not Lucille, of the Pantheon.” 

“ Parbleu! so it is. Why, they'll 
not leave a pirouette in the Grand 
Opera. Pauvre petite, what had you 
to do with politics ?” 

** Her little feet ought to have saved 
her head any day.” 

** See how grim that old lady beside 
her looks: I'd swear she is more 
shocked at the company she’s thrown 
into, than the fate that awaits her. I 
never saw a glance of prouder disdain 
than she has just bestowed on poor 
Lucille.” 

«*That is the old Marquise D'Es- 
telles, the very essence of our old 
nobility. They used to talk of their 
mesalliance with the Bourbons as the 
first misfortune of their house.” 

‘“Pardie! they have lived to learn 
deeper sorrows.” 

I had by this time discovered her 
they were speaking of, whom I re- 
cognised at once as the old Mar- 
quise of the Chapel of St. Blois. My 
hands nearly gave up their grasp as I 
gazed on those features, which so often 
I had seen fixed in prayer, and which 
now—a thought paler, perhaps—wore 
the self-same calm expression. With 
what intense agony I peered into the 
mass, to see if the little girl, her grand- 
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daughter, were with her; and, oh! 
the deep relief I felt as I saw nothing 
but strange faces on every side. It 
was terrible to feel, as my eyes 
ranged over that vast mass, where 
grief, and despair, and heart-sinking 
terror were depicted, that I should 
experience a spirit of joy and thank- 
fulness; and yet I did so, and with 
my lips I uttered my gratitude that 
she was spared! But I had not time 
for many reflections like this; already 
the terrible business of the day had 
begun, and the prisoners were now 
descending from the cart, ranging 
themselves, as their names were called, 
in a line below the scaffold. With a 
few exceptions, they took their places 
in all the calm of seeming indifference. 
Death had long familiarised itself 
to their minds in a thousand shapes. 
Day by day they had seen the vacant 
places left by those led out to die, and 
if their sorrows had not rendered them 
careless of life, the world itself had 
grown distasteful to them. In some 
cases a spirit of proud scorn was ma- 
nifested to the very last ; and, strange 
inconsistency of human nature! the 
very men whose licentiousness and 
frivolity first evoked the terrible storm 
of popular fury, were the first to dis- 
play the most chivalrous courage nm 
the terrible fuce of the guillotine. 
Beautiful women, too, in all the pride 
of their loveliness, met the inhuman 
stare of that mob undismayed. Nor 
were these traits without their fruits. 
This noble spirit—this triumphant 
victory of the well-born and the great 
—was a continual insult to the popu- 
lace, who saw themselves defrauded of 
half their promised vengeance, and 
they learned that they might kill, but 
they could never humiliate them. In 
vain they dipped their hands in the 
red life-blood, and, holding up their 
dripping fingers, askked—* How did it 
differ from ‘that of the canaille ?” 
Their hearts gave the lie to the taunt; 
for they witnessed instances of hero- 
ism, from grey hairs and tender wo- 
manhood, that would have shamed the 
proudest deeds of their new-born chi- 
valry ! 

«Charles Gregoire Courcelles !” 
shouted out a deep voice from the 
scaffold. 

“‘ That is my name,” said a venera- 
ble-looking old gentleman, as he arose 
from his seat, adding, with a placid 
smile, ‘‘ but, for half a century my 
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friends have called me the Duc de 
Riancourt.” 

“We have no dukes nor marquises; 
we know of notitles in France,” replied 
the functionary. ‘ All men are equal 
before the law.” 

«If it were so, my friend, you and 
I might change places ; for you were 
my steward, ‘and plundered my cha- 
teau.” 

*‘ Down with the Royalist—away 
with the aristocrat!” shouted a num. 
ber of voices from the crowd. 

“ Be a little patient, good people,” 
said the old man, as he ascended the 
steps with some difficulty ; “I was 
wounded in Canada, and have never 
yet recovered. I shall probably be 
better a few minutes hence.” 

There was something of half sim- 
plicity in the careless way the words 
were uttered that hushed the multi- 
tude, and already some e xpressions of 
sympathy were heard ; but as quickly 
the ribald insults of the hired ruffians 
of the Convention drowned these 
sounds, and ‘ Down with the Royal- 
ist” resounded on every side, while 
two officials assisted him to remove 
his stock and bare his throat. The 
Commissary, advancing to the edge of 
the platform, and, as it were, address- 
ing the people, read in a hurried, slur- 
ring kind of voice, something that 
purported to be the ground of the 
condemnation. But of this not a word 
could be heard. None cared to hear 
the ten-thousand-time told tale of sus- 
pected Royalism, nor would listen to 
the high- sounding declamation that 
proclaimed the virtuous zeal of the 
Government—their untiring energy— 
their glorious persistence in the cause of 
the people. The last words were as 
Rent responded to with an echoing 
shout, and the cry of “ Vive la Repub- 
lique” rose from the great multitude. 

« Vive le Roi!” cried the old man, 
with a voice heard high above the cla- 
mour; but the words were scarce out 
when the lips that muttered them were 
closed in death; so sudden was the 
act, that a cry burst forth from the 
mob, but whether in reprobation or in 
ecstacy I knew not. 

I will not follow the sad catalogue, 
wherein nobles, and peasants, priests, 
soldiers, actors, men of obscure for- 
tune, and women of lofty station suc- 
ceeded each other, occupying for a 
brief minute every eye, and passing 
away for ever. Many ascended the 
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platform without a word ; some, waved 
a farewell towards a distant quarter, 
where they suspected a friend to be; 
others, spent their last moments in 
prayer, and died in the very act of 
supplication. All bore themselves 
with a noble and proud courage; and 
now some five or six alone remained 
of whose fate none seemed to guess the 
issue, since they had been taken from 
the Temple by some mistake, and were 
not included in the list of the Com- 
missary. There they sat, at the foot 
of the scaffold, speechless and stupified 
—they looked as though it were mat- 
ter of indifference to which side their 
steps should turn—to the gaol or the 
guillotine. Among these was the 
Marquise, who alone preserved her 
proud self-possession, and sat in all her 
accustomed dignity; while close beside 
her an angry controversy Ww was main- 
tained as to their future destiny —the 
Commissary firmly refusing to receive 
them for execution, and the De legate 
of the Temple, as he was styled, as 
flatly asserting that he would not re- 
conduct them to prison. The po- 
pulace soon grew interested in the 
dispute, and the most violent alterca- 
tions arose among the partisans of 
each side of the question. 

Meanwhile, the Commissary and his 
assistants prepared to depart. Already 
the massive drapery of red cloth was 
drawn over the guillotine, and every 
preparation made for withdrawing, 
when the mob, doubtless dissatisfied 
that they should be defrauded of any 
portion of the entertainment, began 
to climb over the wooden barricades, 


and, with furious cries and shouts, 
threaten vengeance upon any who 


wouldscreen the enemies of the people. 

The troops resisted the movement, 
but rather with the air of men en- 
treating calmness, than with the spirit 
of soldiery. It was plain to see on 
which side the true force lay. 

“If you will not do it, the people 
will do it for you,’ ’ whispered the De- 
lagate to the Cc ommissary ; ** and who 
is to say where they will stop when 
their hands once learn the trick !” 

The Commissary grew lividly pale, 
and made no reply. 

** See there !” rejoined the other— 
“they are carrying a fellow on their 
shoulders yonder—they mean him to 
be the executioner.” 

“But I dare not—I cannot—with- 
out my orders,” 
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«* Are not the people sovereign ?— 
whose will have we sworn to obey, but 
theirs ?” 

‘* My own head would be the penalty 
if I yielded.” 

‘* It will be, if you resist—even now 
it is too late.” 

And as he spoke he sprang from the 
scaffold, and disappeared in the dense 
crowd that already thronged the space 
within the rails. 

By this time, the populace were not 
only masters of the area around, but 
had also gained the scaffold itself, from 
which many of them seemed endea- 
vouring to harangue the mob; others 
contenting themselves with imitating 
the gestures of the Commissary and his 
functionaries. It was a scene of the 
wildest uproar and confusion—frantic 
cries and screams, ribald songs and 
fiendish yellings on every side. The 
guillotine was again uncovered, and 
the great crimson drapery, torn into 
fragments, was waved about like flags, 
or twisted into uncouth head-dresses. 
The Commissary, failing in every at- 
tempt to restore order peaceably, and 
either not possessing a sufficient force, 
or distrusting the temper of the sol- 
diers, descended from the scaffold, and 
gave the order to march. This act of 
submission was hailed by the mob with 
the most furious yell of triumph. Up 
to that very moment, they had never 
credited the bare possibility of a vic- 
tory; and now they saw themselves 
suddenly masters of the field—the 
troops, in all the array of horse and 
foot, retiring in discomfiture. Their 
exultation knew no bounds; and, 
doubtless, had there been amongst 
them those with skill and daring to 
profit by the enthusiasm, the torrent 
had rushed a longer and more terrific 
course than through the blood-steeped 
clay of the Place de la Gréve. 

** Here is the man we want,” shouted 
adeep voice. ‘‘ St. Just told us, t’other 
day, that the occasion never failed to 
produce one; and see, here is ‘ Jean 
Gougon ;’ and though he’s but two feet 
high, his fingers can reach the pin of 
the guillotine.” 

And he held aloft on his shoulders 
a misshapen dwarf, who was well- 
known on the Pont Neuf, where he 
gained his living by singing infamous 
songs, and performing mockeries of the 
service of the mass. <A cheer of wel- 
come acknowledged this speech, to 
which the dwarf responded by a mock 
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benediction, which he bestowed with 
all the ceremonious observance of an 
archbishop. Shouts of the wildest 
laughter followed this ribaldry, and in 
a kind of triumph they carried him up 
the steps, and deposited him on the 
scaffold. 

Ascending one of the chairs, the 
little wretch proceeded to address the 
mob, which c did with all the ease 
and composure of a practised public 
speaker. Not a murmur was heard in 
that tumultuous assemblage, as he, 
with a most admirable imitation of 
Hebert, then the popular idol, assured 
them that France was, at that instant, 
the envy of surrounding nations; and 
that, bating certain little weaknesses 
on the score of humanity—certain 
traits of softness and over mercy—her 
citizens realised all that ever had been 
said of angels. From thence he passed 
on to a mimicry of Marat, of Danton, 
and of Robespierre—tearing off his 
cravat, baring his breast, and perform- 
ing all the oft-exhibited antics of the 
latter, as he vociferated, in a wild 
scream, the well-known peroration of 
a speec h he had lately made—* If we 
look for a glorious morrow of freedom, 
the sun of our slavery must set in 
b!ood !” 

However amused by the dwarf’s ex- 
hibition, a feeling of impatience began 
to manifest itself among the mob, who 
felt that, by any longer delay, it was 
possible time would be given for fresh 
troops to arrive, and the glorious op- 
portunity of popular sovereignty be 
lost in the very hour of victory. 

«© To work—to work, Master Gou- 
gon !” shouted hundreds of rude voices ; 
‘“ we cannot spend our day in listening 
to oratory.” 

‘* You forget, my dear friends,” said 
he, blandly, ‘‘ that this is to me a new 
walk in life. Ihave much to learn, 
ere I can acquit myself worthily to. the 
republic. 

‘*We have no leisure for prepara- 
tory studies, Gougon,” cried a fellow 
below the scaffold. 

«Let me, then, just begin with 
monsieur,” said the dwarf, pointing to 
the last speaker—and a shout of laugh- 
ter closed the sentence. 

A brief and angry dispute now arose 
as to what was to be done, and it is 
more than doubtful how the debate 
might have ended, when Gougon, with 
a readiness all his own, concluded the 
discussion by saying— 
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‘*T have it, messieurs—I have it. 
There is a lady here, who, however 
respectable her family and connexions, 
will leave few to mourn her loss. She 
is, in a manner, public property, and 
if not born on the soil, at least a na- 
turalised Frenchwoman. We _ have 
done a great deal for her, and in her 
name, for some time back, and I am 
not aware of any singular benefit she 
has rendered us. With your permis- 
sion, then, I'll begin with her.” 


“ Name, name—name her,” was 
cried by thousands. 
** La voila,” said he, archly, as he 


pointed with his thumb to the wooden 
effigy of Liberty above his head, 

The absurdity of the suggestion was 
more than enough for its success, 
A dozen hands were speedily at work, 
and down came the Goddess of Li- 
berty! The other details of an execu- 
tion were hurried over with all the 
speed of practised address, and the 
figure was placed beneath the drop. 
Down fell the axe, and Gougon, lift- 
ing up the wooden head, paraded it 
about the scaffold, erying— 

‘Behold! an enemy of France. 
Long live the republic, one and ‘ in- 
divisible.’ ” 

Loud and wild were the shouts of 
laughter from this brutal mockery ; 
and for a time it almost seemed as if 
the ribaldry had turned the mob from 
the sterner passions of their ven- 
geance. This hope, if one there ever 
cherished it, was short-lived; and 
again the cry arose for blood. It was 
tooplain, that no moment ary diversion, 
No passing distraction, could withdraw 
them from that lust for cruelty, that 
had now grown into a passion. 

And now a bustle and movement of 
those around the stairs showed that 
something was in preparation ; and in 
the next moment the old M: arquise was 
led forward between two men. 

‘Where is the order for this wo- 
man’s execution?” asked the dwarf, 
mimicking the style and air of the 
Commissary. 

“We give it: it is from us,” shout- 
ed the mob, with one savage roar. 

Gougon removed his cap, and bowed 
a token of obedience. 

**Let us proceed in order, 
sieurs,” said he, 
priest here.” 

«*Shrive her yourself, Gougon; few 
know the mummeries better ! Fr cried a 
voice. 


mes- 
gravely; “I see no 
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**Ts there not one here can remem- 
ber a prayer, or even a verse of the 
offices,” said Gougon, with a well. 
affected horror in his voice. 

“Yes, yes, I do,” cried I, my zeal 
overcoming all sense of the mockery in 
which the words were spoken; ‘I 
know themall by heart, and can repeat 
them from ‘lux beatissima’ down to 
‘ hora mortis ;’” and as if to gain cre- 
dence for my self-laudation, I began at 
once to recite in the sing-song tone of 
the seminary— 


** Salve, mater salvatoris, 
Fons salutis, vas honoris; 
Scala ceeli porta et via, 
Salve semper, O, Maria!” 


It is possible I should have gone on to 
the very end, if the uproarious laugh- 
ter which rung around had not stopped 
me. 

*‘ There’sa brave youth!” cried Gou- 
gon, pointing towards me, with mock 
admiration. ‘If it ever come to pass 
—as what may not in these strange 
times ?—that we turn to priestcraft 
again, thou shalt be the first arch- 
bishop of Paris. Who taught thee 
that famous canticle ?” 

“The Pére Michel,” replied I, in 
no way conscious of the ridicule be- 
stowed upon me; “the Pére Michel of 
St. Blois.” 

The old lady lifted up her head at 
these words, and her dark eyes rested 
steadily upon me; and then, with a sign 
of her hand, she motioned to me to 
come over to her. 

‘* Yes; let him come,” 
as if answering the half-reluctant 
glances of the crowd. Andnow I was 
assisted to descend, and passed along 
over the heads of the people, till I was 
laced upon the scaffold. Never can 
| forget the terror of that moment, as 
I stood within a few feet of the terri- 
ble guillotine, and saw beside me the 
horrid basket, splashed with recent 

blood. 

«Look not at these things, child,” 
said the old lady, as she took my hand 
and drew me towards her, “ but listen 
to me, and mark my words weil.” 

**T will, I will,” cried I, as the hot 
rs rolled down my cheeks. 

“Tell the Pére—you will see him 
to-night—tell him that I have changed 
my mind, and resolved upon another 
course, and that he is not to leave 
Paris. Let them remain. The tor- 
rent runs too rapidly to last. This 


said Gougon, 
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mem. cannot endure much longer. Weshall Away, holy father,” cried Gougon, as 
f the be among the last victims! You hear he pushed me rudely back, and seized 
well. me, child ?” the Marquise by the wrist. A faint 
“I do, I do,” cried I, sobbing. cryescaped her. I heard no more; 
Zeal “Why is not the Pére Michel with you for, jostled and pushed about by the 
Ty in now ?” crowd, I was driven to the very rails of 
“ee] “« Because he is suing formy pardon — the scatlold. Stepping beneath these, 
peat —asking for mercy, where its very I mingled with the mob beneath; and 
n to name is a derision, Kneel down be- burning with eagerness to escape a 
cre. side me, and repeat the ‘ angelus."” scene, to have witnessed which would 
in at I took off my cap, and knelt down almost have made my heart break, I 
e of at her feet, reciting, in a voice broken forced my way into the dense mass, 
by emotion, the words of the prayer. and, by squeezing and creeping, suc- 
She repeated each syllable after me, ceeded at last in penetrating to the 
ina tone full and unshaken, and then verge of the Place. A terrible shout, 
stooping, she took up the lily which and a rocking motion of the mob, like 
lay in my cap. She pressed it pas- the heavy surging of the sea, told me 
sionately to her lips; two or three — that all was over; but I never looked 
to times passionately. Give it to her; back to the fatal spot, but having 
th- ell her I kissed it at my last moment. gained the open streets, ran at the top 
ed Tell her . of my speed towards home. 
“This ‘shrift’ is beyond endurance. 
Us 
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> Far out at sea—the sun was high, 
t While veered the wind and flapped the sail, — 
We saw a snow-white butterfly 
é Dancing before the fitful gale, 
Far out at sea. 
) 


The little stranger, who had lost 

His way, of danger nothing knew ; 
Settled awhile upon the mast, 

Then flutter’d o’er the waters blue ; 


Far out at sea. 


Above there gleam’d the boundless sky ; 
Beneath, the boundless ocean sheen ; 
Between them danced the butterfly ; 
The spirit-life in this vast scene ; 


Far out at sea. 


Away he sped with shimmering glee ! 
Dim, indistinct—now seen—now gone, 
Night comes, with wind and rain,—and he 
No more will dance before the Morn— 


Far out at sea. 


He dies unlike his mates, I ween; 


Perhaps not sooner, nor worse cross’d ; 
And he hath felt, and known, and seen, 
A larger life and hope,— though lost, 
Far out at sea! 







H. H, C, 



















































































































































































































































Wurte the fortunes of the last Duchess 
of Orleans are still in uncertainty, it 
may not be unpleasing to read some- 
thing of the family and character of 
the first princess who bore that title. 
The retrospect will carry us back to 

stirring times, and make us acquainted 
with the virtues and sufferings, as well 
as the crimes, which mark the family 
history of the great European houses. 
The story of Valentina Visconti links 
the history of Milan with that of Paris, 
and imparts an Italian grace and ten- 
derness to the French annals. Yet 
although herself one of the gentlest of 
women, she was sprung from the 
fiercest of men. The history of the 
rise and progress of the family of 
Visconti is, in truth, one of the most 
characteristic that the Lombardic an- 
nalists have preserved. 

The Sforzias, called Visconti from 
their hereditary office of Vicecomes, 
or temporal vicar of the Emperor, 
were a marked and peculiar race. 
With the most ferocious qualities, 
they combined high intellectual re- 
finement, and an elegant and culti- 
vated taste, in all that was excel- 
lent in art, architecture, poetry, and 
classical learning. The founder of the 
family was Otho, Archbishop of Milan 
at the close of the 13th century. He 
extended his vicarial authority into 
a virtual sovereignty of the Lombard 
towns, acknowledging only the German 
Emperor as his feudal lord. This self. 
constituted authority he transmitted to 
his nephew Matteo, “II grande.” In 
the powerful hands of Matteo the 
Magnificent, Milan became the capital 
of avirtual Lombardic kingdom. Three 
of the sons of Matteo were successively 
“‘tyrants” of Milan, the designation 
being probably used in its classical, 
rather thanits modern sense. Galeazzo, 
the eldest, was succeeded by his son 
Azzo, the only one of the male repre- 
sentatives of the Visconti who ex- 
hibited any of the milder characteris- 
tics befitting the character of a vir- 
tuous prince. Luchino, his uncle and 
successor, was, however, a patron of 
learning, and has had the good fortune 
to transmit his name to us in illustri- 
ous company. At his court, in other 
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respects contaminated by vice, and 
made infamous by cruelty, the poet 
Petrarch found a home and a munifi- 
cent patron. Luchino cultivated his 
friendship. The poet was not above 
repaying attentions so acceptable by a 
no less acceptable flattery. Petrarch’s 
epistle, eulogising the virtues and re- 
counting the glory of the tyrant, 
remains a humiliating record of the 
power of wealth and greatness, and 
the pliability of genius. 

Luchino’s fate was characteristic. 
His wife, Isabella of Fieschi, had fre- 
quently suffered from his caprice and 
jealousy; at length she learned that 
he had resolved on putting her to death. 
Forced to anticipate his cruel intent, 
she poisoned him with the very drugs 
he had designed for her destruction. 

Luchino was succeeded by hisbrother 
Giovanni, Archbishop of Milan, the 
ablest of the sons of Matteo. Under 
his unscrupulous administration the 
Milanese territory was extended, un- 
til almost the whole of Lombardy 
was brought under the yoke of the 
vigorous and subtle tyrant. Although 
an ecclesiastic, he was as prompt to use 
the temporal as the spiritual sword, 
On his accession to power, Pope Cle- 
ment the Sixth, then resident at Avig- 
non, summoned him to appear at his 
tribunal to answer certain charges of 
heresy and schism. ‘The papal legate 
sent with this commission had a further 
demand to make on behalf of the Pon- 
tiff—the restitution of Bologna, a fief 
of the church, which had been seized 
by the Milanese prelate, Giovanni 
Visconti, as well as the cession, by 
the latter, of either his temporal or 
spiritual authority, which the legate 
declared could not be lawfully united 
in the person of an archbishop. _ Gio- 
vanni insisted that the legate should 
repeat the propositions with which he 
was charged at church on the follow- 
ing Sunday: as prince and bishop he 
could only receive such a message in 
the presence of his subjects and the 
clergy of his province. On the appoint- 
ed day, the Archbishop having cele- 
brated high-mass with unusual * splen- 
dour, the legate announced the message 
with which he was charged by his 
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Holiness. The people listened in 
silence, expecting a great discussion. 
But their astonishment was not greater 
than that of the legate, when Arch- 
bishop Giovanni stepped forth, with his 
crucifix in one hand, while with the 
other he drew from beneath his sacer- 
dotal robes a naked sword, and ex- 
claimed—* Behold the spiritual and 
temporal arms of Giovanni Visconti! 
By the help of God, with the one I will 
defend the other.” 

The legate could obtain no other 
answer, save that the Archbishop de- 
clared that he had no intention of dis- 
obeying the pontiff’s citation to appear 
at Avignon. He accordingly prepared, 
indeed, to enter such an appearance as 
would prevent citations of that kind 
in future. 

He sent, as his precursor, a confi- 
dential secretary, with orders to make 
suitable preparations for his recep- 
tion. Thus commissioned, the secre- 
tary proceeded to hire every vacant 
house in the city and surrounding 
neighbourhood, within a circuit of 
several miles; and made enormous 
contracts for the supply of furniture 
and provisions for the use of the Arch- 
bishop and his suite. These astound- 
ing preparations soon reached the ears 
of Clement. He sent for the secretary, 
and demanded the meaning of these 
extraordinary proceedings. ‘The secre- 
tary replied, that he had instructions 
from his master, the Archbishop of 
Milan, to provide for the reception of 
12,000 knights and 6,000 foot soldiers, 
exclusive of the Milanese gentlemen 
who would accompany their lord when 
he appeared at Avignon, in compli- 
ance with his Holiness’s summons. 
Clement, quite unprepared for such a 
visit, only thought how he should ex- 
tricate himself from so great a dilemma. 
He wrote to the haughty Visconti, 
begging that he would not put himself 
to the inconvenience of such a journey : 
and, lest this should not be sufficient 
to deter him, proposed to grant him 
the investiture of Bologna—the matter 
in dispute between them—for a sum of 
money: a proposal readily assented to 
by the wealthy Archbishop. 

Giovanni Visconti bequeathed to the 
three sons of his brother Stephano a 
well-consolidated power; and, for that 
age, an enormous accumulation of 
wealth. The Visconti were the most 
skilful of financiers. Without over- 
burthening their subjects, they had 


ever a well-filled treasury—frequently 
recruited, it is true, by the plunder of 
their enemies, or replenished by the 
contributions they levied on neigh- 
bouring cities. The uniform success 
which attended their negotiations in 
these respects, encouraged them in 
that intermeddling policy they so often 
pursued. We can scarcely read with- 
out a smile the proclamations of their 
generals to the inoffensive cities, of 
whose affairs they so kindly undertook 
the unsolicited management. 

“It is no unworthy design which 
has brought us hither,” the general 
would say to the citizens of the towns 
selected for these disinterested inter- 
ventions; “ we are here to re-establish 
order, to destroy the dissensions and 
secret animosities which divide the 
people (say) of Tuscany. We have 
formed the unalterable resolution to 
reform the abuses which abound in all 
the Tuscan cities. If we cannot at- 
tain our object by mild persuasions, 
we will succeed by the strong hand of 
power. Our chief has commanded us 
to conduct his armies to the gates of 
your city, to attack you at our swords’ 
point, and to deliver over your pro. 
perty to be pillaged, unless (solely for 
your own advantage) you shew your- 
selves pliant in conforming to his 
benevolent advice.” 

Giovanni Visconti, as we have inti- 
mated, was succeeded by his nephews. 
The two younger evinced the darin 
military talent which distinguished 
their race. Matteo, the eldest, on the 
contrary, abandoned himself to effemi- 
nate indulgences. His brothers, Ber- 
nabos and Galeazzo, would have been 
well pleased that he should remain a 
mere cipher, leaving the management 
of affairs in their hands ; but they soon 
found that his unrestrained licentious- 
ness endangered the sovereignty of 
all. On one occasion a complaint was 
carried to the younger brothers by an 
influential citizen. Matteo Visconti 
having heard that this citizen's wife 
was possessed of great personal attrac- 
tions, sent for her husband, and in- 
formed him that he designed her for 
an inmate of his palace, command- 
ing him, upon pain of death, to fetch 
her immediately. The indignant 
burgher, in his perplexity, claimed the 
protection of Bernabos and Galeazzo. 
The brothers perceived that inconve- 
nient consequences were likely to en- 
sue, A dose of poison, that very day, 
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terminated the brief career of Matteo 
the voluptuous. 

Of the three brothers Bernabos was 
the most warlike and the most cruel ; 
Galeazzo the most subtle and politic. 
Labouring to cement his power by fo- 
reign alliances, he purchased from 
John, king of France, his daughter 
Isabelle de Valois, as the bride of his 
young son and heir; and procured the 
handof Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of 
Edward III. of England, for his daugh- 
ter Violante. While Galeazzo pur- 
sued these peaceful modes of aggran- 
disement, Bernabos waged successful 
war on his neighbours, subjecting to 
the most refined cruelties all who 
questioned his authority. It was he 
who first reduced the practice of the 
torture to a perfect system, extending 
over a period of forty-one days. 
During this period, every alternate 
day, the miserable victim suffered the 
loss of some of his members—an eye, 
a finger, an ear—until at last his tor- 
ments ended on the fatal wheel. Pope 
after pope struggled in vain against 
these powerful tyrants. They laughed 
at excommunication, or only marked 
the fulmination of a papal bull by some 
fresh act of oppression on the clergy 
subject to their authority. On one 
occasion Urban the Fifth sent Berna- 
bos his bull of excommunication, by 
two legates. Bernabos received the 
pontifical message unmoved. He ma- 
nifested no irritation—no resentment ; 
but courteously escorted the legates, 
on their return, as far as one of the 
principal bridges in Milan. Here he 
paused, about to take leave of them. 
‘Tt would be inhospitable to permit 
you to depart,” he said, addressing the 
ieee, *‘ without some refreshment ; 
choose—will you eat or drink?” The 
legates, terrified at the tone in which 
he compliment was conveyed, declined 
his proffered civility. ‘* Not so,” he 
exclaimed, with a terrible oath ; “ you 
shall not leave my city without some 
remembrance of me; say, will you eat 
or drink?” The affrighted legates, 
perceiving themselves surrounded by 
the guards of the tyrant, and in im- 
mediate proximity to the river, felt no 
taste for drinking. ‘* We had rather 
eat,” said they, “the sight of so much 
water is sufficient to quench our 
thirst.” ‘ Well, then,” rejoined Ber- 
nabas, “ here are the bulls of excom- 
munication which you have brought to 
me; you shall not pass this bridge 
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until you have eaten, in my presence, 
the parchments on which they are 
written, the leaden seals affixed to 
them, and the silken cords by which 
they are attached.” The legates urged 
in vain the sacred character of their 
offices of ambassador and priest : Ber- 
nabos kept his word; and they were 
left to digest the insult as best they 
might. Bernabos and his brother, 
after having disposed of Matteo, be- 
came, as companions in crime usually 
do, suspicious of one another. In par- 
ticular, each feared that the other 
would poison him. Those banquets 
and entertainments to which they 
treated one another must have been 
scenes of magnificent discomfort. 

Galeazzo died first. His son, Gio- 
vanni-Galeazzo, succeeded, and match- 
ed the unscrupulous ambition of his 
uncle with a subtlety equal his 
own. Not satisfied with a divided 
sway, he manceuvred unceasingly until 
he made himself master of the persons 
of Bernabos and his two sons. ‘The 
former he kept a close prisoner for 
seven months, and afterwards put to 
death by poison. The cruelty and 
pride of Bernabos had rendered him so 
odious to his subjects, that they made 
no effort on his behalf, but submitted 
without opposition to the milder go- 
vernment of Giovanni-Galeazzo. He 
was no less successful in obtaining ano- 
ther object of his ambition. He re- 
ceived from the Emperor Wenceslaus 
the investiture anddukedom of Milan, 
for which he paid the sum of 100,000 
florins, and now saw himself undisputed 
master of Lombardy. 

The court of Milan during such a 
period seems a strange theatre for the 
display of graceful and feminine virtues. 
Yet it was here, and under the im. 
mediate eye of her father, this very 
Giovanni - Galeazzo, that Valentina 
Visconti, one of the most amiable 
female characters of history, passed 
the early days of her eventful life. 
As the naturalist culls a wild flower 
from the brink of the volcano, the his- 
torian of the dynasty of Milan pauses 
to contemplate her pure and graceful 
character, presenting itself among the 
tyrants, poisoners, murderers, and 
infidels who founded the power and 
amassed the wealth of her family. 
It would be sad to think that the 
families of the wicked men of his- 
tory partook of the crimes of their 
parents. But we must remember 
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that virtue has little charm for the 
annalist ; he records what is most cal- 
culated to excite surprise or awake 
horror, but takes no notice of the un- 
obtrusive ongoings of those who live 
and die in peace ‘and quietness. We 
may be sure that among the patrons 
of Petrarch there was no want of refine- 
ment, or of the domestic amenities 
with which a youthful princess, and 
only child, ought to be surrounded. 
In fact, we have been left the most 
permanent and pre actical evidences of 
the capacity of these tyrants for the 
enjoyment of the beautiful. The 
majestic cathedral of Milan is a 
monument of the noble architectural 
taste of Valentina’s father. In the 
midst of donjons and fortress-palaces 
it rose, an embodiment of the re- 
fining influence of religion; bearing 
in many respects a likeness to the fair 
and innocent being whose fortunes we 
are about to narrate, and who assisted 
at its foundation. The progress of 
the building was slow: it was not till 
amore m: ienificent usurper than any 
of the Visconti assumed the iron-crown 
of Lombardy, in our own generation, 
that the general design of the Duomo 
of Milan was completed. Many of 
the details still remain unfinished ; 
many statues to be placed on their 
pinn ‘acles ; some to be replaced on the 
marble stands from which they were 
overthrown by the cannon of Radetski. 
Of the old castle of the Visconti two 
circular towers and a curtain-wall alone 
remain: its court-yard is converted 
into a barrack, its moats filled up, its 
terraced gardens laid down as an es- 
planade for the troops of the Austrian 
garrison. The family of the Visconti 
have perished. Milan, so long the 
scene of their glory, and afterwards the 
battle-ground of contending claimants, 
whose title was derived through them, 
has ceased to be the capital of a free 
and powerful Italian state: but the 
Cathedral, after a growth of nearly 
four centuries, is still growing; and 
the name of the gentle Valentina, so 
early associated with the majestic 
gothic edifice, “smells sweet, and 
blossoms in the dust.” 


‘The year after the foundation of 
the Duomo, Valentina Visconti be- 
came the bride of Louis Duke of 


Orleans, only brother to the reigning 
monarch of France, Charles VI. Their 

olitic father, the wise King Charles, 
had repaired the disasters occasioned 
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by the successful English invasion, and 
the long captivity of John the Second. 
The marriage of Valentina and Louis 
was considered highly desirable by all 
parties. The important town of Asti, 
with an immense marriage portion in 
money, was bestowed by Giovanni- 
Galeazzo on his daughter. A_bril- 
liant escort of the Lombard chivalry 
accompanied the ‘* promessa sposa” to 
the French frontier. 

Charles VI. made the most mag- 
nificent preparations for the recep- 
tion of his destined sister-in-law. ‘The 
weak but amiable monarch, ever de- 
lighting in fétes and entertainments, 
could gratify his childish taste, while 
displaying a delicate consideration and 
brotherly regard for Louis of Orleans. 
The marriage was to be celebrated at 
Mélun. Fountains of milk and choice 
wine played to the astonishment and 
delight of the bourgeois. There were 
jousts and tournaments, masques and 
banquets,welcoming the richly-dowered 
daughter of Milan. All promised 
a life of secured happiness; she was 
wedded to the brave and chivalrous 
Louis of Orleans, the pride and darling 
of France. He was eminently hand- 
some ; and his gay, graceful, and affa- 
ble manners gained for him the strong 
personal attachment of all who sur- 
rounded him. But, alas! for Valen- 
tina and her dream of happiness, 
Louis was a profligate; she found her- 
self, from the first moment of her 
marriage, a neglected wife: her modest 
charms and gentle deportment had no 
attractions for her volatile husband. 
‘The early years of her wedded life 
were passed in solitude and uncom. 

jlaining sorrow. She bore her wrongs 

in dignified silence. Her quiet endur- 
ance, her pens sive gentleness, never for 
a moment yie lded ; nor was she ever 
heard to express an angry or bitter 
sentiment. Still she was not without 
some consolation: she became the 
mother of promising children, on whom 
she could bestow the treasures of love 
and tenderness, of the value of which 
the dissolute Louis was insensible. 
Affliction now began to visit the French 
palace. Charles VI. had long shewn 
evidences of a weak intellect. The 
events of his youth had shaken a mind 
never robust: indeed they were such 
as one cannot read of even now without 
emotion. 
During his long minority the country, 
which, under the prudent adminis. 
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tration of his father, had well nigh re- 
covered the defeats of Cressy and Poic- 


tiers, had been torn by intestine com- 
motions. The regency was in the 


hands of the young king's uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou and Burgundy. The 
latter inheriting by his wife, “who was 
heiress of Flanders, the rich provinces 
bordering France on the north-east, in 
addition to his province of Burgundy, 
found himself, in some respects, more 
powerful than his sove reign. The com- 
mercial] prosperity of the Low Countries 
filled his coffers with money, and the 
hardy Burgundian population gave 
him, at command, a bold and intrepid 
soldiery. 

From his earliest years, Charles hi ad 
manifested a passion for the chase. 
When about twelve years old, in 
the forest of Senlis, he had encoun- 
tered a stag, bearing a collar with 
the inscription, ** Cesar hoc mihi do- 
navit.” ‘This wonderful stag appear- 
ed to him in a dream a few years 
afterwards, as he lay in his tent before 
Roosebeke in Flanders, whither he had 
been led by his uncle of Burgundy to 
quell an insurrection of the citizens 
of Ghent, headed by the famous Philip 

van Artevelde. Great had been the 
preparations of the turbulent burghers. 
Protected by their massive armour, 
they formed themselves into a solid 
square bristling with pikes. The 
French cavalry, armed Yih lances, 
eagerly waited for the signal of attack. 
The signal was to be the unfurling of 
the oriflamme, the sacred banner of 
France, which had never before been 
displayed but when battling against 
infidels. It had been determined, on 
this occasion, to use it against the 
Flemings because they rejected the 
authority of Pope Clement, calling 
themselves Urbanists, and were conse- 
quently looked on by the French as 
excluded from the pale of the church, 
As the young king unfurled this formi- 
dable banner, the sun, 


which had for 
days been obscured by a lurid fog, 
suddenly shone forth with unwonted 
brilliancy. A dove, which had long 


hovered over the king’s battalion, at 
the same time settled on the flag-staff, 


* Now, by the lips of those you love, fair gentlemen 
of Fran e, 


Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the 
lance!" 


The French chivalry 
execute a memorable 
burghers of Ghent. 


y did indeed 
charee on these 
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-points 
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reached a yard beyond the heads of 
the Flemish pikes. The Flemings, 
unable to return or parry their thrusts, 
fell back on all sides. The immense 
central mass of fhuman”™ beings thus 
forcibly compressed, shrieked and 
struggled in vain. Gasping for breath, 
they perished, en masse, suffocated by 
the’ compression, and crushed under 
the weight of their heavy armour. A 
reward had been offered for the 
body of Philip van Artevelde: it was 
found amid a heap of slain, and 
brought to the king’s pavilion. The 
young monarch gazed on the mortal 
remuins of his foe, but no wound could 
be discovered on the body of the 
Flemish leader—he had perished from 
suffocation. The corpse was afterwards 
hanged on the nearest tree. When 
the “king surveyed this horrible yet 
bloodless field, the appalling spectacle 
of this mass of dead, amounting, it is 
said, to 34,000 corpses, was more 
than his mind could bear. From this 
period unmistakeable evidences of his 
malady becameapparent. The marvel- 
lous stag took possession of his faney; 
it seemed to him the emblem of victor Ys 
and he caused it to be introduced among 
the heraldic insignia of the ‘king- 
dom. 

In his sixteenth year, the king select- 
ed, as the partner of his throne, the 
beautiful ‘Isabeau of Bavaria. She 
also was‘'a Visconti by the mother’s 
side, her father having wedded one of 
the daughters of Bernabos, In her 
honour various costly fétes had been 
given. On one of these occasions the 
royal bridegroom displ: ayed his eecen- 
tric ity in a characte ristic' manner. The 
chroniclers of the time have given us 
very detailed accounts of these enter- 
tainments. The costumes were ex- 
travagantly fantastic: ladies carried 
on their head an enormous hennin 
a very cumbrous kind of head-dress, 
surmounted by horns of such di- 
that their exit or entrance 
into an apartment was'a work of con- 
siderable difficulty. The shoes were 
equally absurd and inconvenient; their 
pointed extremities, half a yard in 
length, were turned up and fastened 
to the knees in various grotesque forms. 
Therobes, the long open s'eeves of which 
swept the ground, 
with strange devices. 


mensions, 


were emblazoned 
Among the per- 
sonal effects of one of the royé al princes 
we find an inventory of about a 


thousand pearls used in embroidering 
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on a robe the words and music of a 
populs ar song. 
The chronicle of the Religicux de St. 
Denis describes one of these masked 
balls, which was held in the court- 
yard of that venerable abbey, te mpo- 
rarily roofe «l over with tapestries for 
the occasion. ‘The sons of the Duke 
of Anjou, cousins of the king, were 
prepared to invade Naples, in right 
of their father, to whom Joanna of 
N: iples had devised that inheritance. 
Previous to their de parture, their royal 
cousin resolved to confer on them the 
order of knighthood. An immense 
concourse of guests were invited to 
witness the splendid ceremonial, and 
take part in the jousts and tournaments 
which were to follow. The king had 
selected a strange scene for these gay 
doings. The Abbey of St. Denis was 
the last resting-place of the kings of 
France. Here mouldered the mortal 
remains of his predecessors, and here 
were to repose his bones when he, too, 
should be “ gathered to his fathers.” 
The celebrated “ Captain of the Com- 
panies,” the famous du Guesclin, the 
saviour of France in the reign of his 
father, had paid the debt of nature 
many years before, and re posed there 
among the mortal remains of those 
whose throne he had guarded so well. 
The astonishment of the guests was 
extreme, when it appeared that the 
exhumation and reinterment of du 
Guesclin formed part of the programme 
of the revels. The old warrior was tak- 
en up, the funeral rites sole mnly gone 
through, three hundred livres appro- 
priated to the pious use of masses for 
his soul, and the revellers dismissed to 
meditate on the royal eccentricities. 
The murder oftheConstable of France, 
Oliver de Clisson, followed soon after, 
and quite comple ted the break down 
of poor Charles's mind. This powerful 
officer of the Crown had long been 
feared and hated by the great feudal 
lords, especially by the Duke of Brit- 
tany, who entertained an absurd jea- 
lousy of the one-eyed hero. Although 
Clisson, by his decisive victory at Au- 
ray, had secured to him the contested 
dukedom of Brittany, the jealous duke 
treacherously arrested his benefactor 
and guest, whom he kept prisoner in 
the dungeons of his castle of La Motte. 
In the first transports of his fury the 
duke had given orders that de C lisson 
should be put to death; but his ser- 
vants, fearing the consequences of so 


audacious an act, left his commands 
unexecuted. Eventually, the Consta- 
ble was permitted by his captor to pur- 
chase his freedom, a condition which 
was no sooner complied with, than the 
duke repented having allowed his foe 
to escape from his hands. He now 
suborned Pierre de Craon, a personal 
enemy of de Clisson, to be the execu- 
tioner of his vengeance. The Consta- 
ble was returning to his hotel, having 
spent a festive evening with his sove- 
re ign, when he was set on by his as- 
sassins. He fell, covered with wounds, 
and was left for dead. To increase his 
torments, the murderer announced 
to him, as he fell, his name and 
motives. But, though severely in- 
jured, Clisson was yet alive. The noise 
of the conflict reached the king, who 
was just retiring to rest. He hastened 
to the spot. His bleeding minister 
clung to his robe, and implored him to 
swear that he should be avenged. 

«* My fidelity to your Majesty has 
raised up for me powerful enemies : 
this is my only crime. Whether I re- 
cover, or perish from my wounds, 
swear to me that I shall not be una- 
venged.” 

‘*T shall never rest, so help me 
God,” replied the excited monarch, 
‘‘until the authors of this audacious 
crime shall be brought to justice.” 

Charles kept his word. Although 
suffering from fever, the result of this 
night’s alarm and exposure, he col- 
lected a considerable army and marched 
for Brittany. His impatient eagerness 
knew no bounds. Through the sultry, 
noonday heat, over the arid plains and 
dense forests of Brittany, he pursued 
the assassin of his Constable. He rode 
the foremost of his host—often silently 
and alone. One day, having under- 
gone great perso nal fatigue, he had 
closed his eyes, still riding forward, 
when he was aroused by the violent 
curveting of his steed, whose bridle 
had been seized by a wild-looking man, 
singularly clad. 

«Turn back, turn back, noble king,” 
cried he; ‘to proceed further is cer- 

tain death, you are betrayed !” Having 
uttered these words, the stra anger dis. 
appeared in the recesses of the forest 
before any one could advance to arrest 
him. 

The army now traversed a sandy 
plain, which reflected the intensity of 
the solar rays. The king wore a black 
velvet jerkin, and a cap of crimson 
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velvet, ornamented with a chaplet of 
pearls. This ill-selected costume ren- 
dered the heat insufferable. While 
musing on the strange occurrence in 
the forest, he was aroused by the 
clashing of steel around him. The 
page, who bore his lance, had yielded 
to the drowsy influences of the oppres- 
sive noonday heat, and as he slumbered 
his lance had fallen with a ringing 
sound on the casque of the page before 
him. ‘The succession of these alarms 
quite’damaged Charles's intellect. He 
turned, in a paroxysm of madness, 
crying, ‘* Down with ‘the tr ~— !” and 
attac :ked hisown body-guard. All made 
way, as the mad king ry ass: aile d them. 
Several fell victims to ‘his wildly-aimed 
thrusts, before he sunk at length, 
exhausted by his efforts, a fit of total 
insensibility followed. 
Orleans and kinsman of Burgundy had 
him conveyed by slow stages to Paris. 

Charles’s recovery was very te :dious. 
Many remedies were trie 1d—charms 
and incant: tions, as well as medicines ; 
but to the great joy of the people, who 
had always loved him, his reason was 
at length pronounced to be restored, 
and his physicians recommended him 
to seek amusement and diversion in 
festive entertainments. 

Another shock, and Charles VI. be- 
came a confirmed lunatic. This tra- 
gical termination of an absurd frolic 
occurred as follows :— 

On a gala occasion the monarch and 
five knights of his household conceived 
the design of disguising themselves as 
satyrs. Close-fitting linen dresses, co- 
vered with some bituminous substance, 
to which was attached fine flax resem- 
bling hair, were stitched on their per- 
sons. Their grotesque figures excited 
much merriment. ‘Che Dukes of Or- 
leans and Bar, who had been supping 
elsewhere, entered the hall somewhat 
affected by their night’s dissipation. 
With inconceivable folly » one of these 
tipsy noblemen applie .d a torch to the 
covering of one of the satyrs. The 
miserable wretch, burning frightfully 
and hope lessly, rushed through the 
hall in horrible torments, shr ieking 
in the agonies of despair. The fire 
was rapidly communicated. To those 
of the satyrs, whose hairy garments 
were thus ‘ignited, escape was hope- 
less. To detach the flaming pitch was 
impossible ; they writhed and rolled 
about, but in vain: their tortures only 
ended with their lives, One alone be- 
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sides the king escaped. Recollecting 
that the buttery was near, he ran and 
plunged himse if in the la ‘ge tub of 
water provided for washing ‘the plates 
and dishes. Even so, he did not ese ape 
without serious injuries. The king 
had been conversing in his disguise 
with the young bride of the Duke of 
Berri. She hi ad recognised him, and 
with admirable presence of mind and 
devotion she held him fast, covering 
him with her robe lest a spark should 
descend on him. ‘To her care and 
energy he owed his preservation from 
so horrible a fate, but, alas! only to 
linger for years a miserable muniac, 
The terrible spectacle of his com. 
panions in harmless frolic perishing in 
this dreadful manner before his eyes, 
completed the wreck of his already 
broken intellect. His reason returned 
but partially. Even these slight amend- 
ments were at rare intervals. He be- 
came a squalid and pitiable object ; his 
person utterly neglected, for his gar- 
ments could only be changed by force. 
His heartless and faithless wife deserted 
him— indeed in his insane fits his detes- 
tation of her was excessive—and ne- 
glected their children. One human 
being only could soothe and soften him, 
his sister-in-law, Valentina Visconti. 
Charles had always manifested the 
truest friendship for the neglected wife 
of his brother. ‘They were alike un- 
happy in their domestic relations; for 
the gallantries of the beautiful Queen 
were scarcely less notorious than those 
of Louis of Orleans; and if scandal 
spoke truly, Louis himself was one of 
the Queen’s lovers. ‘The brilliant and 
beautiful Isabeau was distinguished by 
the dazzlingly clear and fair complex- 
ion of her German fatherland, and 
the large lustrous eyes of the Italian. 
But Charles detested her, and de- 
lighted in the society of Valentina. 
He was never happy but when near 
her. In the violent paroxysms of his 
malady, she only could venture to ap- 
proach him—she alone had influence 
over the poor maniac. He yielded to 
her wishes without opposition; and in 
his occasional glimpses of reason, 
touchingly thanked his “ dear sister 
for her watchful care and forbearance. 
It must have been a dismal change, 
even from the barbaric court of Milan; 
but Valentina was not a stranger to 
the consolations which are ever the 
reward of those who prove themselves 
self-sacrificing in the performance of 
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duty. She was eminently happy in 
her children. Charles, her eldest 
son, early evinced a delicate enthusiasin 
of mind—the sensitive organisation of 
genius. He was afterwards to become, 

ur excellence, the poet of France. 
In his childhood he was distinguished 
for his amiable disposition and hand- 
some person. Possibly at the time of 
which we now write, was laid the foun- 
dation of that sincere affection for his 
cousin Isabella, eldest daughter of the 
king, which many years afterwards re- 
sulted in their happy union. One of 
the most touching poems of Charles of 
Orleans has been charmingly rendered 
into English by Mr. Carey. It is ad- 
dressed to his deceased wife, who died 
in child-bed at the early age of twenty- 
two:— 


“To make my lady’s obsequies, 
My love a minster wrought, 
And in the chantry, service there 
Was sung by doleful thought. 
The tapers were of burning sighs, 
That light and odour gave, 
And grief, illumined by tears, 
Irradiated her grave ; 
And round about in quaintest guise 
Was carved, ‘ Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.’ 


“ Above her lieth spread a tomb, 
Of gold and sapphires blue ; 
The gold doth mark her blessedness, 
The sapphires mark her true ; 
For blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portray’d, 
When gracious God with both his hands 
Her wondrous beauty made ; 
She was, to speak without disguise, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes. 


“No more, no more; my heart doth faint, 
When I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, 
So virtuous deemed by all; 
Who in herself was so complete, 
I think that she was ta’en 
By God to deck his Paradise, 
And with his saints to reign ; 
For well she doth become the skies, 
Whom, while on earth, each one did prize, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes!” 


The same delicate taste and sweet 
sensibility which are here apparent 
break forth in another charming poem 
by Charles, composed while a prisoner 
in England, and descriptive of the 
same delightful season that surrounds 
us with light and harmony, while we 
write, “le premier printemps :”— 


“The Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind, and rain, and icy chill, 
And dons a rich embroidery 
Of sunlight pour’d on lake and hill, 


** No beast or bird in earth or sky, 
Whose voice doth not with gladness thrill ; 
For Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind, and rain, and icy chill. 


“ River and fountain, brook and rill, 
Bespangled o’er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way: 
All in their new apparel vie, 

For Time hath laid his mantle by.” 

We have said little of Louis of Or- 
leans, the unfaithful husband of Va- 
lentina. This young prince had many 
redeeming traits of character. He 
was generous, liberal, and gracious: 
adored by the French people ; fondly 
loved, even by his neglected wife. His 
tragical death, assassinated in cold 
blood by his cousin, Jean-sans-peur of 
Burgundy, excited in his behalf uni- 
versal pity. Let us review the causes 
which aroused the vindictive hostility 
of the Duke of Burgundy, only to be 
appeased by the death of his gay and 
unsuspicious kinsman. 

Among the vain follies of Louis of 
Orleans, his picture-gallery may be 
reckoned the most offensive. Here were 
suspended the portraits of his various 
mistresses ; among others he had the 
audacity to place there the likeness of the 
Bavarian princess, wife of Jean-sans- 
peur. The resentment of the injured 
husband may readily be conceived. In 
addition to this very natural cause of 
dislike, these dukes had been rivals for 
that political power which the imbeci- 
lity of Charles the Sixth placed within 
their grasp. 

The unamiable elements in the cha- 
racter of the Duke of Burgundy had 
been called into active exercise in very 

arly life. While Duke de Nevers, he 
was defeated at Nicopolis, and made 
prisoner by Bajazet, surnamed “ TIl- 
derim,” or the Thunderer. What ren- 
dered this defeat the more mortifying 

yas, the boastful expectation of suc- 
cess proclaimed by the Christian army. 

“Tf the sky should fall, we could up- 

hold it on our lances,” they exclaimed, 

but a few hours before their host 
was scattered, and its leaders pri- 
soners tothe Moslem. Jean-sans-peur 
was detained in captivity until an 
enormous ransom was paid for his de- 
liverance. Giovanni-Galeazzo was 
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suspected of connivance with Bajazet, 
both in bringing the Christians to fight 
at a disadvantage, and in putting the 
Turks on the way of obtaining the 
heaviest ransoms. The splenetic irri- 
tition of this disaster seems to have 
clung long after to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. His character was quite the 
reverse of that of his confiding kius- 
man of Orleans. He was subtle, am- 
Litious, designing, crafty—dishonour- 
ably resorting to guile, where he dared 
not venture on ‘ove rt acts of hosti- 
lity. For the various reasons we have 
mentioned, he bore a secret, but in- 
tense hatred to his cousin Louis. 

In the early winter of 1407, the 
Duke of Orleans, finding his health 
impaired, bade a temporary adieu to 
the c: ypiti il, and secluded himself in his 
favourite chateau of Beauté. He 
seems to have bee +n previously awakened 
to serious reflections. He had passed 
much of his time at the convent of the 
Celestines, who, among their most pre- 
cious relics, still reckon the illumi- 
nated manuscript of the Holy Scrip- 
tures presented to them by Louis of 
Orleans, and bearing his autograph, 
To this order of monks he peculiarly 
attached himself, spending most of the 
time his approaching death accorded to 
him. A spectre, in the solitude of the 
cloisters, appeared to him, and bade him 
See to stand in the presence of his 
Maker. His friends in the convent, to 
whom he narrated the occurrence, con- 
tributed by their exhortations to deepen 
the serious convictions pressing on his 
mind. There now seemed a reasonable 
expectation that Louis of Orleans 
would return from his voluntary soli- 
tude at his chateau on the Marne, a 
wiser and a better man, cured, by 
timely reflection, of the only ble mish 
which tarnished the lustre of his m: Any 
virtues. 

The aged Duke of Berri had long 
lamented the ill-feeling and h ystility 
which had separated his nephews of 
Orleans and Burgundy. It was bis 
earnest desire to see these discords, so 
injurious to their true interests and the 
well-being of the kingdom, ended by a 
cordial reconciliation. Ile addressed 
himself to Jean-sans-peur, and met 
with unhoped-for success. The Duke 
of Burgundy professed his willingness 
to be reconciled, and acceded with 
alacrity to his uncle’s proposition of a 
visit to the invalided Louis. The lat- 
ter, ever trusting and warm-hearted, 
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cordially embraced his former enemy. 
They received the sacrament together, 
in token of peace and good- will ; the 
Duke of Burgundy, accepting the 
proffered hospit: ality of his kinsman, 
promised to partake of a banquet to 
be given on this happy occasion by 
Louis of Orle: ans, a few days later, 
During the interval the young Duke 
returned to Paris. His sister-in- law, 
Queen Isabeau, was then residing at 
the Hotel Barbette—a noble palace in 
a retired neighbourhood, with fine 
gardens, almost completely secluded. 
Louis of Orleans, almost unattended, 
visited the Queen, to condole with her 
on the loss of her infant, who had sur- 
vived its birth but a few days. While 
they were supping together, Scas de 
Courteheuze, valet-de-chambre to 
Charles VI., arrived with a message 
to the Duke:—* My lord, the king 
sends for you, and you must instantly 
hasten to him, for he has business of 
great importance to you and to him, 
which he must communicate to you 
this night.” Louis of Orleans, never 
doubting that this message came from 
his brother, hastened to obey the sum- 
mons. His inconsiderable escort ren- 
dered him an easy prey to the ruffians 
who lay in wait for him. He was 
cruelly murdered ; his skull cleft open, 
the brains scattered on the pavement ; 
his hand so violently severed from the 
body, that it was thrown to a consider- 
able distance ; the other arm shattered 
in two places; and the body fright- 
fully mangled. About eighteen were 
concerned in the murder: Raoul d’O- 
quetonville and Scas de Courteheuze 
acted as leaders. They had long wait- 
ed for an opportunity, and lodged at 
an hotel ‘‘ having for sign the image 
of Our Lady,” nearthe Porte Bar- 
bette, where, it was afterwards disco- 
vered, they had waited for several 
days for their victim. Thus perished, 
in the prime of life, the gay and 
handsome Louis of Orleans. The 
mutilated remains were collected, and 
re ‘moved to the Church of the Guille- 
mins, the nearest place where they 
might be deposited. This confrater- 
nity were an order of hermits, who had 
succeeded to the chureh convent of the 
Blanc Manteaux instituted by St. Louis. 
The church of the Guillemins was soon 
crowded by the friends and relatives 
of the murdered Prince. All con- 
curred in execrating the author or au- 
thors of this horrid deed. Suspicion 
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at first fell upon Sir Aubert de Canny, 
who had good reason for hating the 
deceased Duke. Louis of Orleans 
some years previously had carried off 
his wife, Marietta D’Enghein, and 
kept her openly until she had borne 
him a son, afterwards the celebrated 
Dunois. Immediate orders were is- 
sued by the king for the arrest of the 
Knight of Canny. Great sympathy 
was felt for the widowed Valentina, 
and her young and fatherless children, 
Noone expressed himself more strongly 
than the Duke of Burgundy. He 
sent a kind message to Valentina, beg- 
ging her to look on him as a triend 
and protector. While contemplating 
the body of his victim, he said, ** Never 
has there been committed in the realm 
of France a fouler murder.” His show 
of regret did not end here: with the 
other immediate relatives of the de- 
ceased Prince, he bore the pall at the 
funeral procession. When the body 
was removed to the church of the Ce- 
lestines, there to be interred in a beau- 
tiful chapel Louis 6f Orleans had him- 
self founded and built, Burgundy was 
observed by the spectators to shed 
tears. But he was destined soon to 
assume quite another character, by an 
almost involuntary act. The Provost 
of Paris, having traced the flight of 
the assassins, had ascertained beyond 
doubt that they bad taken refuge at 
the hotel of this very Duke of Bur- 
gundy. He presented himself at the 
council, and undertook to produce the 
criminals, if permitted to search the 
residences of the princes. Seized 
with a sudden panic, the Duke of 
Burgundy, to the astonishment of 
all present, became his own ac- 
cuser. Pale and trembling, — he 
avowed his guilt:—**It was 1!” he 
faltered, “the devil tempted me!” 
The other members of the council 
shrunk back in undisguised horror. 
Jean-sans-peur, having made this as- 
tounding confession, left the council- 
chamber, and started, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, for the Flemish fron- 
tier. He was hotiy pursued by the 
fiiends of the murdered Louis; but 
his measures had been taken with too 


much prompt resolution to permit of 


a successful issue to bis Orleanist pur- 
suers. Once among his subjecis of 
the Low Countries, he might dare the 
utmost malice of his opponents. 

In the meantime, the will of the de- 
ceased duke was made public. His 


character, like Cesar’s, rose greatly in 
the estimation of the citizens, when the 
provisions of his last testament were 
made known. He desired that he 
should be buried without pomp in the 
Church of the Celestines, arrayed in 
the garb of that order. He was not 
unmindful of the interests of literature 
and science; nor did he forget to make 
the poor and suffering the recipients 
of his bounty. Lastly, he confided 
his children to the guardianship of the 
Duke of Burgundy: thus evincing a 
spirit unmindful of injuries, generous, 
and confiding. This document also 
proved, that even in his wild career, 
Louis of Orleans was at times visited 
by better and holier aspirations. 

Valentina mourned over her hus- 
band long and deeply, she did not long 
survive him; she sunk under herbereave- 
ment, and followed him to the grave ere 
her year of widowhood expired. At first 
the intelligence of his barbarous murder 
excited in her breast unwonted indig- 
nation. She exerted herself actively 
tohave hisdeath avenged. A few days 
after the murder, she entered Paris in 
“a litter covered with white cloth, 
and drawn by four white horses.” All 
her retinue wore deep mourning. She 
had assumed for her device the de 
spairing motto— 


‘* Rien ne m’est plus, 
Plus ne m’est rien.” 


Proceeding to the Hotel St. Pol, ac- 
companied by her children and the 
Princess Isabella, the aflianced bride 
of Charles of Orleans, she threw 
herself at the King’s knees, and, 
in a passion of tears, prayed for 
justice on the murderer of his bro- 
ther, her lamented lord. Charles 
was deeply moved: he also wept aloud. 
He would gladly have granted her that 
justice which she demanded, had it 
been in his power to do so; but Bur- 
gundy was too powerful. The feeble 
monarch dared not offend his overgrown 
vassal. A process at law was all the 
remedy the king could offer. Law was 
then, as now, a tedious and uncertain 
remedy, and arich and powerful traver- 
ser could weary out his prosecutor with 
delays and quibbles equal to our own. 
Jean-sans-peur returned in defiance to 
Paris to conduct the proceedings in his 
own defence. He had erected a strong 
tower of solid masonry in his hotel; 
here he was secure in the midst of hi, 
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formidable guards and soldiery. For 
his defence, he proc ured the services of 
Jean Petit, a distinguished member of 
the University of Paris, and a popular 
orator. The oration of Petit (which 
has rendered him infamous), was rather 
a philippie against Louis of Orleans, 
than a defence of Jean-sans-peur. He 
labours to prove that the prince 
deserved to die, having conspired 
against the king and kingdom. One 
of the ch: arges—th: at of having, by in- 
cantatiéns, ende: avoured to destroy the 
monarch—gives us a, singul: 
the credulity of the times, ‘in we 
reflect that these absurd allegations 
were seriously made and believed by a 
learned doctor, himself a distinguished 
member of the most learned body in 
France, the University of Paris. The 
Duke of Orleans conspired * to cause 
the king, our lord, to die of a disorder, 
so languishing and so slow, that no 
one should divine the cause of it ; he, 
by dint of money, bribed four persons, 
an apostate monk, a knight, an esquire, 
and a varlet, to whom he gave his own 
sword, his dagger, and a ring, for them 
to consecrate to, or more properly 
speaking, to make use of, in the name 
of the devil,” &e. « The monk made 
several incantations. And one 
grand invocation on a Sunde ay, very 
early, and before sunrise on a moun- 
tain near to the tower of Mont-joy. 
The monk performed many su- 
perstitious acts near a bush, with invo- 
cations to the devil; and while so doing 
he stripped himse If naked to his shirt 
and kneeled down: he then struck the 
points of the sword and dagger into 
the ground, and placed the ring near 
them. Having uttered many invo- 
vations to the de vils, two of them ap- 
sared to him in the shape of two men, 
clothed in brownish-green, one of whom 
was called Hermias, and the other 
Estramain. He paid them such honors 
and reverence as were due to God our 
Saviour—after which he retired behind 
the bush. The devil who had come 
for the ring took it and vanished, but 
he who was come for the sword and 
dagger remained,—but afterwards, 
having seized them, he also vanished. 
The monk, shortly after, came to where 
the devils had been, and found the 
sword and dagger lying flat on the 
ground, the swerd ha ving the point 
broken—but he saw the point among 
some powder where the devil had laid 
it. Having waited half-an-hour, the 
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other devil returned and gave him the 
ring, which to the sight was ofthe colour 
of red, nearly scarlet, and said to 
him: ‘Thou wilt put tt into the mouth 
of a dead man in the manner thou 
knowest,’ and then he vanished.” 

To this oration the advocate of the 
Duchess of Orleans replied at great 
length. Valentina’s answer to the 
accusation we have quoted, was con- 
cise and simple. el late duke, 
Louis of Orleans, was a prince of too 
great piety and ites to tamper with 
soreeries and witchoraft.” The legal 
proceedings against Jean-sans-peur 
seemed likely tolast foran interminable 
pe riod. Even should they be decided 
in favour of the family of Orleans, the 
feeble sovereign dared not carry the 
sentence of the law into execution 
against so powerful an offender as the 
Duke of Bu rgundy. Valentina knew 
this ; she knew also that she could not 
find elsewhere one who could enforce 
her claims for justice—justice on the 
murderer of her husband—the slayer 
of the father of her defenceless chil- 
dren. Milan, the home of her girl- 
hood, was a slaughter-house, reeking 
with the blood of her kindred. Five 
years previously her father, Giovanni 
Galeazzo Visconti, had died of the 
plague which then desolated Italy. 
To avoid this terrible disorder he shut 
himself up in the town of Marignano, 
and amused himself during his se. 
clusion by the study of judicial as- 
trology, in which science he was an 
adept. A comet appeared in the sky. 
The haughty Visconti doubted not 
that this phenome non was an announce- 
ment to him of his approaching death. 
**T thank God,” he cried, ‘‘ that this 
intimation of my dissolution will be 
evident to all men: my glorious life 
will be not ingloriou sly terminated.’ 
The event justified the omen. By his 
second marriage with Katharina Vis- 
conti, daughter of his uncle Bernabos, 
Giovanni Galeazzo left two sons, still 
very young, Giovanni- Mariaand Philip- 
po-Maria, among whom his dominions 
were divided, their mother acting as 
guardian and regent. 

All the ferocious characteristics of 
the Visconti seemed to be centred in 
the stepmother of Valentina. The 
Duchess of Milan delighted in exe- 
cutions ; she beheaded, on the slightest 
suspicions, the highest nobles of Lom- 
bardy. At le ngth she provoked repri- 
sals, and died the victim of poison. 
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Giovanni-Maria, nurtured in blood, 
was the worthy son of such a mother. 
His thirst for blood was unquenchable ; 
his favourite pursuit was to witness the 
torments of criminals delivered over 
to bloodhounds, trained for the pur- 
ose, and fed only on human flesh. 
lis huntsman and favorite, Squarcia 
Giramo, on one occasion, for the 
amusement of his master, threw to 
them a young boy only twelve years 
of age. The innocent child clung to 
the knees of the duke, and entreated 
that he might be preserved from so 
terrible a fate. The bloodhounds 
hung back. Squarcia Giramo seizing 
the child, with his hunting-knife cut 
his throat, and then flung him to the 
dogs. More merciful than these 
human monsters, they refused to touch 
the innocent victim. 

Facino Cane, one of the ablest gene- 
rals of the late duke, compelled the 
young princes to admit him to their 
council, and submit to his manage- 
ment of their affairs; as he was child- 
less himself, he permitted them to live, 
stripped of power, and in great penu- 
ry. ‘To the sorrow and dismay of the 
Milanese, they saw this salutary check 
on the ferocious Visconti about to be 
removed by the death of Facino Cane. 
Determined to prevent the return to 
power of the young tyrant, they at- 
tacked and massacre ed Giovanni-Maria 
in the streets of Milan. While this 
tragedy was enacting, Facino Cane 
bre athed his last. 

Philippo- Maria lost not a moment 
in causing himself to be proclaimed 
duke. To secure the fidelity of the 
soldiery, he married, without delay, 
the widow of their loved comman- 


der. Beatrice di Tenda, wife of 


Facino Cane, was an old woman, while 
her young bridegroom was scarcely 
twenty years of age: so ill-assorted a 
union could scarcely be a happy one. 
Philippo- Maria, the moment his power 
was firmly secured, resolved to free 
himself from a wife whose mé uny vir- 
tues could not compensate for her want 
of youth and beauty. ‘The means to 
which he resorted were atrocious: he 
accused the poor old duchess of having 
violated her marriage vow, and com- 
pelled, by fear of the torture, a 
young courtier, Michel Orombelli, to 
become her accuser. The duke, there- 
fore, doomed them both to be be- 
headed. Before the fatal blow of the 
executioner made her his victim, Bea- 


trice di Tenda eloquently defended 
herself from the calumnies of her hus- 
band and the base and trembling 
Orombelli. “I do not repine,” she 
said, “for I am justly punished for 
having violated, by my second mar- 
riage, the respect due to the memory 
of my deceased husband ; I submit to 
the chastisement of heaven; I only 
pray that my innocence may "be made 
evident to all; and that my name may 
be transmitted to posterity pure and 
spotless.” 

Such were the sons of Giovanni-Ga- 
leazzo Visconti, the half-brothers of 
the gentle Valentina of Orleans. When 
she sank broken-hearted into an early 
grave—her husband unavenged, her 
childre mn unprotected—she felt how 
hopeless it would be to look for sue- 
cour or sympathy to her father’s house : 
yet her last moments were passed in 
peace. Her maternal solicitude for 
her defenceless orphans was soothed 
by the conviction that they would be 
guarded and protected by one true and 
faithful friend. Their magnanimous 
and high-minded mother had attached 
to them, by ties of affection and gra- 
titude more strong, more enduring 
than those of blood, one well fitted 
by his chivalrous nature and heroic 
bravery to defend and shelter the 
children of his protectress. Dunois—~ 
‘*the young and brave Dunois”—the 
bastard of “Or leans, as he is generally 
styled, was the illegitimate son of her 
husband. Valentina, far from slight- 
ing the neglected boy, brought him 
home to her, nurtured and educated 
him with her children, cherishing him 
as if he had indeed been the son of her 
bosom. If the chroniclers of the time 
are to be believed, she loved him more 
fondly than her own oflspring. “ My 
noble and gallant boy,” she would say 
to him, “6 [ have been robbed of thee; 
it is thou that art destined to be thy 
father’s avenger; wilt thou not, for 
my sake, who have loved thee so ‘well, 
protect and cherish these helpless little 
ones?” 

Long years after the death of Va- 
lentina the vengeance of heaven did 
overtake Jean-sans-peur of Burgundy : 
he fell the victim of treachery such as 
he had inflicted on Louis of Orleans; 
but the cruel retalition was not ac- 
complished through the instrumen- 
tality or connivance of the Orleanists : 
Dunois was’ destined to play a far no- 
bler part. The able seconder of Joan 
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of Arc—the brave defender of Orleans 
against the beseiging English host— 
he may rank next to his illustrious 
countrywoman, ‘‘La Pucelle,” as the 
deliverer of his country from foreign 
foes. His bravery in war was not 
greater than his disinterested devotion 
to his half-brothers. Well and nobly 
did he repay to Valentina, by his un- 
ceasing devotion to her children, her 
tender care of his early years. Char- 
les of Orleans, taken prisoner by the 
English at the fatal battle of Agin- 
court, was detained for the greater 
part of his life in captivity: his infant 
children were unable to maintain their 
rights. Dunois reconquered for them 
their hereditary rights, the extensive 
appanages of the house of Orleans. 
They owed everything to his sincere 
and watchful affection. 

Valentina’s short life was one of suf- 
fering and trial; but she seems to have 
issued from the furnace of affliction 
** purified seven times.” In the midst 
of alicentious court and age, she shines 
forth a “pale pure star.” Her spot- 
less fame has never been assailed. 
Piety, purity, and goodne s3, were her 
distinguishing characteristics. She was 
ever a self-sacrific ing friend, a tender 
mother, a loving and faithful wife. 
Her gentle-endurance of her domestic 


trials recalls to mind the character of 


one who may almost be styled her 
contemporary, the “ patient Griselda,” 
so immortalised by Chaucer and Boc- 
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Memoirs of the First Duchess of Orleans. 
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cacio. Valentina adds another ex- 
ample to the many which history pre- 
sents for our contemplation, to shew 
that suffering virtue, sooner or later, 
meets with its recompense, even in 
this lite. The broken-hearted Duchess 
of Orleans became the ancestress of 
two lines of French sovereigns, and 
through her the kings of France founded 
their claims to the Duchy of Milan. 
Her grandson, Louis the Twelfth, the 
‘father of his people,” was the son cf 
the poet Duke of Orleans. On the 
extinction of male heirs to this elder 
branch, the descendant of her younger 
son, the Duke of Angouléme, ascend- 
ed the throne as Francis the First. 
Her great grand-daughter was the 
mother of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, 
the ‘‘magnanimo Alfonso” of the 
poet Tasso. His younger sister, Leo- 
nora, will ever be remembered as the 
beloved one of the great epic poet of 
Italy—the ill- starred Torqu: ito ‘T'asso. 

‘The mortal remains of Valentina 
repose at Blois; her heart is buried 
with her husband, in the Church of 
the Celestines at Paris. Over the 
tomb was placed the following inscrip- 
tion :— 


* Cy gist Loys Duc D'Orleans, 
Lequel sur tons duez terriens, 
Fut le plus noble en son vivant 
Mais ung qui voult aller devant, 
Par envye le feist mourir."’ 


M. } 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, 


There were pale figures of ancient kings, 

And sculptured knights and warriors were there, 
And sainted priests in attitude of prayer ; 

But dim and dreary seemed the hallowed things, 
Of that august C athedral as the *y lay, 


In twilight till the painted window’s 
Like sunset tints mixed with the 


s ray, 
rainbow’s hue ; 


Shed o’er the antique figures in my view, 


A living splendour. 


So we see the light 


OF many-coloured genius, probab sly cast, 
Over high thoughts and warrior actions past : 
Making them flash before the mental sight, 
With an undyi ing radiance, as we read 
Thy glorious page—High Ministrel of the Tweed! 


A. Hoare. 
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AN AUTUMN 





Iv has often struck us as not alittle 
singular, that of those who visit Italy 
from the British Islands, so few, in 
comparison, include within their tour 
a visit to the Islandof Sicily. Naples, 
or at the farthest Pestum, usually 
forms the southern limit to the hosts 
of annual tourists whom the innume- 
rable incentives to travel lead to the 
classical scenes of that sunny land, 
whose enchantments of clime, of 
scenery, and of association, still con- 
tinue to exercise an almost unabated 
attraction, despite of the many compe- 
titors for public favour which the 
miraculous facilities of travel have 
brought within the reach of steam- 
propelled humanity. 

By the way, how wonderful are the 
revolutions which steam has wrought 
in the world! The diamond, we are 
told, is but pure carbon; and the 
dream of the alchymist has long been 
to disentomb the gem in its translu- 
cent purity from the sooty mass dug 
up from the coal-field. But if the 
visionary has failed to extricate the 
fair spirit from its earthy cerements, 
the practical philosopher has produced 
from the grimy lump a gem, in com- 
parison to which the diamond is value- 
Jess—has evoked a Titanic power, be- 
fore which the gods of ancient fable 
could not hold their heaven for an 
hour ;—a power wielding the thunder- 
bolt of Jove, the sledge of Vulcan, 
the club of Hercules; which takes to 
itself the talaria of Mercury, the 
speed of Iris, and the hundred arms 
of Brierius. Ay, the carbon gives 
us, indeed, the diamond after all ; the 
white and feathery vapour that hisses 
from the panting tube, is the priceless 
pearl of the modern utilitarian. 
Without steam man is nothing—a 
mere zoologieal specimen— Lord Mon- 
boddo’s ape, without the caudal elonga- 
tion of the vertebrae. With steam, 
man is everything. A creature that 
unites in himself the nature and the 
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power ofevery animal; more wonderful 
than the ornithorynchus—he is fish, 
flesh, and fow]. He can traverse the 
illimitable ocean with the gambolings 
of the porpoise, and the snort of the 
whale; rove through the regions of 
the earth with the speed of the ante- 
lope, and the patient strength of the 
camel; he essays to fly through the 
air with the steam-wing of the aero- 
nauticon, though as yet his pinions 
are not well fledged, and his efforts 
have been somewhat Icarian. And, 
albeit our own steam aeronavigation 
is chiefly confined to those involuntary 
gambols (as Sterne happily called 
Sancho’s blanket-tossing), which we 
now and then take at the instance of 
an exploding boiler, yet may we have 
good hope that our grandchildren will 
be able to “take the wings of the 
morning,” and sip their cup of tea 
genuine at Pekin. He is more than 
human, and little less than Divinity. 
Were Aristotle alive, he would define 
the genus ** homo”—neither as “ ani- 
mal ridens,” nor yet “ animal sentiens,” 
but “ Animal Vaporans.” True it is, 
doubtless, that man alone can enjoy 
his joke. He hath his laugh, when 
the monkey can but grin and the ape 
jabber—his thinking he shares with 
the dog and the elephant ; but who is 
there that can “ get up the steam” but 
man? ‘ Man,” say we, “isan animal 
that varoureTH!” and we will wager 
one of Stephenson’s patent high-pres- 
sure engines against our cook’s potato- 
steamer, that Dr. Whatley will affirm 
our definition. 

But our digression is leading us 
astray ; we have been off the rails, and 
are in imminent danger of walking, it 
may be, through the roof of a house, 
amongst the respectable inmates of 
the fourth floor, or of plunging head- 
long down an embankment. Let us 
shut off the steam, and get back upon 
our track—entreating our reader’s 
pardon for the skittishness of our 






* “An Autumn in Sicily ; being an account of the principal remains of Antiquity ex- 
isting in that Island,” &c., &. By the Marquisof Ormonde. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 
1850. 
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hobby. And now, then, for Sicily. 
We have said that the Italian tourist 
does not always visit the island, which 
is so easily reached from the bay of 
Naples, or the shores of Calabria ; 
and, in truth, he does himself a griev- 
ous wrong by striking out of his 
“carte de voyage” the land of the 
sun—the isle of the Cyclops and the 
Giants, as old Homer calls it. It is 
a rich, a beautiful, and a picturesque 
spot of earth, as any that floats on the 
bosom of the waters; and, though its 
natural excellencies coutrast painfully 
with its social degradation—its past 
memories with its present realities—its 
ancient monuments with its modern 
incivilisation—these very contrasts, 
if they do not heighten the picture to 
the eye, at least deepen the inter- 
est to the mind. ‘The traveller of 
refinement and reflection—he, in- 
deed, to our thinking, is alone a tra- 
veller ; without them he is but a Joco- 
motive (do not be alarmed at the word, 
dear reader, we are not meditating 
another escapade)—the traveller of 
refinement and reflection will think 
upon Sicily with feelings near akin to 
those which we shall express in words 
better than any of our own :— 
“ Altra volia quivi fiorivan le artie popolo d’erotera : 

Or tutt é rovinato tanto a fatto la guerra, 

Citta distrutte vedonsi, con belle ruine per diversi 

Fra piani fruttiferi non mai di frondi privi: 

Rupi canuti o coperta di verdura, e monti altissimi 

Con fiori ed erba fra prati amenissimi ; 

Mira O Stranier! fuor del Tyrrheno non é@ mai 

uscita 
Isola piu bella, con ciel piu sereno, od aura piu 
lieta.” 

Sicily is all this, and more. There is 
scarcely a spot upon it that is not clas- 
sical—scarcely a locality that is not 
consecrated to the muses. We cannot 
understand the history of Greece, or 
Carthage, or of Rome, unless we are 
also acquainted with that of Sicily. 
A modern traveller has well observed, 
that “through the medium of Sicily 
Rome first commenced her career of 
foreign greatness; there it was she 
first acquired that taste for the fine 
arts by which she became, in after 
ages, so pre-eminently distinguished ; 
and from thence she obtained all those 
splendid works of Grecian skill and 
ingenuity, many of which, to the present 
day, continue to adorn the galleries of 
the Eternal City, and to be held up as 
the most perfect models of human art. 
There is no paucity of works upon 
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Sicily, topographical and archeolo- 
gical—but they are chiefly by 
foreign authors. Amongst the prin- 
cipal we may enumerate those of the 
Duke de Serradifaleo, the Prince de 
Trabia, and the magnificent volumes 
of Houel and of Saint Non, both of 
which abound in accurate and beau. 
tiful illustrations of every interesting 
monument in the island. Some few 
books, too, we have in English on 
these subjects, but the information is 
scant, and much is left yet for enter- 
prise and learning. We are disposed, 
therefore, to welcome another book on 
Sicily, and to scan its pages with no 
unfriendly eye. ‘The volume before 
us, though it has not seen the light till 
the presert year, is the record of a tour 
made more than seventeen years since. 
The delay in its publication is partly 
accounted for by its noble author ; and 
though the value of any work of the 
kind must be necessarily diminished by 
being so long held over, still the 
changes which have taken place in 
Sicily, in a social point of view (with 
the exception of the recent revolution, 
the permanent effects of which are very 
doubtful), have been so few, that the 
tourist of to-day will find little which 
differs from the descriptions of twenty 
years ago, in the people or their habits, 
while the monuments of antiquity and 
the face of the country remain entirely 
unchanged. The object of the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde in the present publi- 
cation is briefly and modestly stated 
by him:—* While aiming at giving 
pleasure to the scholar and the anti- 
quary, to supply a volume which may 
be acceptable to the traveller, as con- 
taining a fa thful account of the objects 
most worthy of notice, with such hints 
as to time, distance, and means of 
transit as may be relied on.” With 
the modern history, politics, and in- 
ternal condition of the country, he 
deals but very slightly. Thus, as 
might be expected, we are not favoured 
with many political disquisitions or 
philosophical inquiries, but, in their 
stead, we have occasional notices of 
places and things that show good 
taste, and a scholarly appreciation of 
the beautiful and the classic. 

After a visit to Paestum, the Marquis 
of Ormonde proceeded to Stromboliand 
Lipari, ascending the volcano of the 
former, and thence entered Sicily by 
Messina, which, as our readers know, 
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is one of the three capital cities of the 
island. Its situation is charming, lying 
at the base of a range of mountains 
clothed with wood, vineyards, and olive 
groves, while the town itself, following 
the indentations of the shore, presents, 
from the sea, a very magnificent ap- 
pearance. ‘The author takes occasion 
to give us a brief but well sketched 
epitome of the modern history of the 
island, from the latter portion of the 
eighteenth century to the establishment 
of the constitution in 1812; and thence 
to the recent revolution, which termi- 
nated, in the end of May last, by a sur- 
render of all the strongholds in the 
island to the troops of the King of 
Naples, and the nominal return of the 
Sicilians to their allegiance. Making 
Messina his head-quarters for a few 
days, our author visited Charybdis and 
Scylla. Of the former, he observes :— 


“ Both Ulysses and Eneas were warned 
to be on their guard against this poetical 
bugbear, and were we to believe the tales 
related by Buffon and others of the fatal con- 
sequences of approaching within its influence, 
we should believe the danger to be still 
equally great, and acquit Virgil of exaggera- 
tion, when he speaks of its ‘ lashing the stars 
with its waves.’ But, unfortunately, so far 
from drawing vessels into its vortex, and 
swallowing them up, it is found to repel and 
drive to a distance any light bodies which 
may be thrown on its surface. The story of 
Colas the diver is well known, and we cease 
to wonder at the extravagant conceits of the 
ancients, when we turn to the romantic, but 
by no means equally amusing, nonsense of 
modern travellers.” 


Of Scylla he thus writes :— 


“A traveller who carries with him an 
imagination heated by the beautiful, but, in 
a great measure, unfounded tales of Homer 
and Virgil, will find himself still more at a 
loss to reconcile the relative position of Scylla 
and Charybdis with his preconceived notions, 
than he was to account for the actual ap- 
pearance of the latter. He will call to mind 
the miracalous escape of the Argonauts, the 
advice of Circe to Ulysses when she tells him 
that these horrors are 


TIAjovov addmrov, Kai xév Swiereiceas. 


*so near that he might throw a dart from one 
to the other ;’ that the priest of Apollo told 
fZneas it would be better to sail round the 
southern promontory of Sicily, than incur 
such imminent danger; and that Tibullus 
calls the passage of these straits, ‘ skirting, 
on either side, the threshold of death.’ If 
he turn to the moderns it is only the same 
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story repeated ; Milton and Gaultier de Cha- 
tillon have conspired to persuade him, that 
threading these watery mazes is like at- 
tempting to pass a steel between two load- 
stones. How then will he be disappointed, 
when he discovers that Scylla and Charybdis 
are upwards of ten miles apart, and not even 
in sight of each other!” 


From Messina Lord Ormonde pro- 
ceeded southward along the western 
coast of the island to Taormina, which 
occupies a portion of the site of the 
ancient Tauromenium, or Tar of the 
Carthagenians. Our author says it 
was founded by the people of Naxos, 
after the destruction of their own city. 
In this he follows the account given by 
Diodorus Siculus; but Strabo says that 
it was built by the Zancleans and the 
Hybleans. It was the birth-place of 
Timaus, and famous of old for the 
wine which the rich grapes of the 
neighbouring vineyards produced; and 
it seems that it has not yet lost its cele- 
brity in that respect. But the object 
of greatest interest at Tauromenium 
are the remains of its theatre. His 
lordship takes occasion to dilate into an 
agreeable essay upon the form and dispo- 
sition of the Greek theatre, asubject with 
which, however, every one having the 
slightest pretensions to scholarship is 
familiar. We shall prefer letting him 
describe the theatre as it now exists: 


“ The theatre of Tauromenium stands on 
the brow of a precipice, facing the south, 
850 feet above the sea, and occupies a semi- 
circular cavity in the rock, which has been 
taken advantage of for the curvature of the 
seats. This contrivance may almost be con- 
sidered as characteristic of ancient theatres, 
for where the nature of the situation admit- 
ted of it, such is invariably found to be the 
case, nor is it the least merit of the architects 
of former times, that they compelled nature 
to furnish the foundations for their gigantic 
edifices. Another circumstance which may 
be remarked in this theatre, in common with 
many others, is that of its commanding a 
view of the sea: at Syracuse, Agesta, Tyn- 
daris, at Athens, Argos, and at Sparta, at 
Halicarnassus, Telmessus, Alexandria Troas, 
at Saguntum, in short, in every theatre from 
Spain to the extremity of Asia Minor, where 
it was compatible with the situation, these 
two features may be observed. They thus 
formed part of one stupendous design, nor 
could anything possibly be grander than one 
of these prodigious buildings, containing its 
tens of thousands of spectators, with the 
mountains towering above, and the sea 
stretching, in boundless perspective, beyond 
the scena. 
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“The ornaments of this theatre were of 
the Corinthian order; but, with the excep- 
tion of a few fragments of marble columns 
and cornices found in the rubbish, and now 
built into the wall, or lying on the ground, 
they are all gone: a Duke of Sto. Stefano 
carried off the statues and everything else of 
value that remained, enriching his private 
residence at the expense of one of the noblest 
monuments of antiquity. The walls are 
built partly of bricks, and partly of small 
stones, and, as well as the seats, were cased 
with marble. Of the seats themselves there 
are now‘no vestiges, but the space they once 
occupied forms rather more than a semicircle, 
and is surmounted by a wall pierced by 
eight vomitoria, and exhibiting a row of 
niches, by some supposed to have contained 
echea, but more probably destined to receive 
statues. The scena is still tolerably perfect, 
more so than in any other ancient theatre, 
and has three doors; a large one in the cen- 
tre, and two smaller ones. There are also 
eight niches*for statues, and the marks re- 
main on the wall where columns were for- 
merly placed, At each extremity of the 
scena there is a large square chamber with 
a vaulted roof, but whether intended for the 
use of the actors or the audience cannot now 
be ascertained. In front of the proscenion 
there is a subterranean passage, partly open, 
that might have been used as the bronteion, 
a place where brazen vessels full of stones 
were kept to imitate thunder. 

“ Notwithstanding the great size and dila- 
pidated state of the building, so perfect is the 
conveyance of sound, that a person standing 
on the proscenion, and speaking in his natu- 
ral tone of voice, is heard distinctly in the 
vomitoria above the seats; a proof that the 
principles of acoustics were better understood 
formerly, or more attended to, than they now 
are. 

“This theatre, supposed, but perhaps 
without due consideration, to have been 
capable of containing 40,000 spectators, is 
overhung by the boldest and most precipitous 
rocks, crowned by an old Saracenic castle, 
above which, on a seemingly inaccessible 
peak, and at an elevation of 1600 feet from 
the level of the sea, stands the village of 
Mola. The Straits of Messina, the distant 
mountains of Calabria, and the Ionian sea, 
are on one side; while on the other, £tna, 
with its base covered by luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and studded with villages, its broad 
belt of forest, and smoking summit, forms a 
background the majesty of which cannot be 
described.” 


Lord Ormonde has given us a good 
description of his progress into the 
interior, in oneof the detours which he 
made from his coast journey. Leav- 
ing Nicolosi, and crossing the plains 
of ashes below Monte Rosso, he en- 
tered on the most dreary and desolate 
region that he had yet seen :— 
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“Vast streams of dark brown lava, with 
just enough of vegetation in the crevices to 
contrast with their dusky hue, and above 
them innumerable cones, whose thunders 
shook the mountain at remote periods, were 
the only objects that presented themselves 
to us. The demon of fire seemed to exer- 
cise undisputed sway over all around, and 
we might have fancied ourselves transported 
to the shores of Phlegethon, had we not 
seen, several thousand feet below us, the 
plain of Catania, and the Hyblean bills 
beyond. Some idea may be formed of the 
wild and forlorn aspect of this tract, when 
it is mentioned, that one of the torrents of 
lava that we rode over is four miles wide, 
and upwards of 100 feet deep: not a living 
being, nor even a blade of grass, enlivened 
its rugged surface ; and nothing met the eye 
but an interminable succession of dark ridges, 
resembling, in every thing but their colour, 
the waves of the sea during a storm.” 


At Aderno a desolation and dreari- 
ness of another sort met the eyes of 
the traveller, and seems to have im- 
pressed him not less profoundly than 
the natural sterility through which he 
was passing. The subject of his con- 
templation was the haggard and shri- 
velled faces of the ancient vestals of 
the nunnery of Aderno. As his lord- 
ship was then a young man, we can 
pardon the feelings of disgust and re- 
pugnance to which he owns; and we can 
entirely believe him, without putting 
him to “ answer upon his honor” that 
he made no attempt to scale the walls, 
and break through the iron gratings of 
the upper windows, to enjoy a nearer 
converse with those poor humanicicles, 
But woman is woman still, in every 
clime, condition, and age, and she did 
not fail even here in her mission ; and 
even at this low temperature she was 
the muse of his lordship’s inspiration ; 
and thus he meditates :— 


“ The tranquillity and ‘heavenly pensive 
contemplation,’ which we are apt to consider 
as inherent in, and peculiar to, a cloister, 
are unfortunately but too seldom found to 
shed their mild influence over those sepul- 
chres of the living, for experience has shown 
full often, that the mortifications and solitude 
to which their hapless inmates are con- 
demned, are not the means designed by 
Providence to curb our jarring and rebellious 
passions. Solitude may restore serenity to 
the philosopher, or it may teach the man 
whose spirit adversity has beaten down, that, 
though all men are his enemies, he may be 
unto himself a friend; but few there are 
throughout our whole species whose minds 
have been so effectually disciplined, either by 
philosophy or misfortune, as to entitle them 
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to expect relief from this severe but salutary 
remedy. If we sometimes become impatient 
of the society even of those we love by 
living constantly with them and them only, 

how much sodner would indifference ripen to 
disgust, when we found ourselves immured 
for ever with those whom our imagination 
could not but identify with our misfortunes. 

The jealousies and heart-burnings of our 
wayward nature acquire intensity in propor- 
tion as their sphere is contracted, and it is 
almost using the words of one of these vic- 
tims of perverted piety to say, that the feuds 
and cabals of the world at large are as chari- 
ty itself when compared with the rancour 
and animosity that pervade ‘a convent’s 
solitary gloom.’ ‘The retirement to which 
Petrarch and Zimmermann devoted them- 
selves, and to which they sacrificed the more 
brilliant but deceitful fortune that might 
have been their's, was not such as this,—it 
was virtue labouring in silence and seclusion 
to promote the welfare of the whole human 
race. The sublime idea of passing our lives 
in an anticipated communion with the Deity, 
and in a total abstraction from all sublunary 
cares, is calculated to take a strong hold 
upon melancholy or enthusiastic minds, but, 
like other beautiful and impracticable theories, 
it must wait its completion till another and 
more perfect state of existence.” 


His lordship was fated, nevertheless, 
ere lung to encounter womankind in 
a more importunate way, when there 
were no iron bars to prevent her 
throwing herself into his arms. At 
the birth-place of Diodorus Siculus— 
delicacy for his lordship forbids us 
giving the modern name of the village, 
—he tells us that an old gentleman 
hospitably allowed them the use of his 
house, the consequence of which, 
thus recorded :— 


** A damsel belonging to the establishment 
was so obliging as to offer to leave her mas- 
ter and accompany us, to make herself use- 
ful in any capacity that we might desire ; 
but, having already a very superior cook, 
and not being in want of a housemaid, we 
begged to decline the favour.” 


At Castro-Giovanni, the ancient 
Enna, the land of Proserpine and Ce- 
res, there is nothing now remaining of 
its ancient temple; but the old castle 
is standing, and from its towers a fine 
view of still nature is to be seen, anda 
degrading, though perhaps instructive, 
one of human nature, in the wretched 
prisoners. The prison discipline in 
Sicily was, at the time his lordship 
wrote, of the very worst descrip. 


tion, and we fear that the interval 
that has since elapsed has not done 
much towards its improvement. Nei- 
ther in point of religion has any con- 
siderable enlightenment taken place ; 
andthe observations of Lord Ormonde 
in relation to the semi-paganism of the 
Sicilians are as applicable to-day as 
they were in 1832, and acts of super- 
stition and stupid brutality, such as he 
describes, may still occur :— 


“ Among the more curious of these cus- 
toms ‘ copied from the antique,’ is that of re- 
viling their saints, when mortified by disap- 
pointment. If a storm lasts more than a 
reasonable time, it is no unusual thing for 
the unfortunate image to be thrown into the 
sea for its non-interference; and when §, 
Gennare’s blood does not liquefy at the pray- 
ers of the populace, murmurs of disapproba- 
tion may first be heard, then more audible 
¢ xpostulations, coupled with prayers to God, 
that he will entreat the saint to perform the 
miracle, and at length their impatience 
breaks forth in the grossest abuse of the 
luckless gilt bust: ‘Che faccia brutta! O 
briccone! Che bestia gialla! O maledetto! 
Accidente !’ and similar expressions resound 
through the church.” 


From Castro-Giovanni he returned 
to the western coast by Piazza Aidone, 
and through the plain of Catania to 
the town of that name; and a sorry 
picture he gives of his transit—bad 
roads, miserable villages, scant accom- 
modation, and, where once all was fer- 
tility and abundance, the neglected 
and desolate plain did not afford a 
morsel of bread, a cup of milk, or a 
dish of macecaroni. Our author con- 
siders Catania the handsomest town in 
the island, though we believe there 
are some who would not agree with 
him on that point. The harbour is 
had, and its commerce much inferior 
to that of either Palermo or Messina. 
Its university, founded by Al;honso 
of Arragon, is justly celebrated for its 
fine library. We have seen the num- 
ber of volumes estimated as high as 
cighty thousand, but we are inclined 
to think it too high; though, as the 
collection is increased yearly, it may 
perhaps not fall very far short of that 
number. As at Messina, there was at 
Catania an amphitheatre, the ruins of 
which still remain, a portion of the 
marble having been made use of b 
Theodoric in repairing the walls of the 
town, 


Every one who wishes to be esteemed 
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a traveller in Sicily sees Etna, and 
Catania is the city from which the 
ascent is usually made. Lord Or- 
monde was not behind other travellers, 
and he has given us a remarkably in- 
teresting description of the localities, 
and an account of his journeyings up 
and down. Having discussed the 
origin of its name, Monte Gibello, and 
the extent of its circumference, he 
proceeds to describe its regions :— 


“The three regions or zones into which it 
is divided by nature, have been justly re- 
marked as affording an epitome of every 
climate in the world. The lower or culti- 
vated region extends up the mountain to a 
distance varying from six to eleven miles, 
excepting at the north-west side, where it is 
scarcely two in breadth. The fertility and 
romantic beauty of this district could scarcely 
be surpassed: vines, oranges, sugar-canes, 
pomegranates—every fruit or flower, in short, 
that can delight the eye or gratify the taste, 
are here produced in the richest profusion, 
while around are seen convents, villages, and 
churches, embosomed in groves of lemon and 
palm trees. Even the dark iron-grey streams 
of lava, rising above the surrounding country, 
seem by contrast to impart an additional 
charm to the verdure and luxuriance of the 
remainder. No other part of the island is so 
thickly inhabited, nor are the people else- 
where so uniformly well housed, clothed, or 
fed, for, dingy as their dwellings may appear, 
it should be borne in mind, that lava is the 
only building material. The danger of losing 
everything by an eruption is supposed by 
strangers to counterbalance any advantages, 
however great, and that, with Eden around 
them, the inhabitants can never forget their 
proximity to an abyss of unquenchable fire : 
but it will be found that they are tormented 
by no such morbid anxiety. ‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof;’ what others 
preach they practice. Like true philosophers, 
they neither fear the future nor lament the 
past, but are content to live on, with Sant’ 
Agata’s veil for their palladium, until con- 
vinced that even their goddess can no longer 
protect them, when they carry off their 
moveables, and migrate to some other part of 
this ‘casa del diavolo.’ Comparatively few 
of the eruptions have, however, extended 
their ravages to the cultivated region; cer- 
tainly not more, on an average, than two in 
a century. 

“To the cultivated succeeds the woody 
region—a belt of forest extending upwards 
from two to eight miles, and consisting prin- 
cipally of oak, pine, and chesnut, interspersed 
with poplar, cork, ilex, beech, and a variety 
of other trees. It would be difficult to give 
any adequate notion of the appearance of this 
tract; some parts of it resemble the Black 
Forest in Germany, or the finest park scenery 
of England, diversified by a multitude of 
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cones wooded to the summit, and re-echoing 
to the bells of cattle browsing among their 
shady solitudes ; others again exhibit nothing 
but a gloomy waste of lava, as bare and arid 
as when first it issued from the crater. . , 

“Above the forest is the third or desert 
region, the lower part of which produces a 
few lichens, stunted shrubs, and a species of 
camomile; but all traces of vegetation soon 
disappear, and are succeeded by an unbroken 
expanse of ashes and scorie, from the midst 
of which, in mournful grandeur, rises the 
great crater. So few travellers visit Sicily 
during summer, that the summit of the 
mountain is very generally believed to be 
covered with ‘eternal snow ;’ such, however, 
is by no means the case; from the middle of 
June to the latter end of October, it is black 
and bare as we have described it.” 


His lordship proceeds to give an in- 
teresting epitome of the various erup- 
tions of Etna which history has re- 
corded, terminating with that tremen- 
dous eruption of March, 1669, which 
claims, over all that either preceded 
or followed,it, a disastrous pre-emi- 
nence :— 


“For many days previous the sky had 
been overcast, and the weather, notwithstand- 
ing the season, oppressively hot. The thunder 
and lightning were incessant, and the erup- 
tion was at length ushered in by a violent 
shock of an earthquake, which levelled most 
of the houses at Nicolosi. Two great chasms 
then opened near that village, from whence 
ashes were thrown out in such quantities, 
that, in a few weeks, a double hill, called 
Monte Rosso, 450 feet high, was formed, and 
the surrounding country covered to such a 
depth, that nothing but the tops of the trees 
could be seen. The lava ran in a stream 
fifty feet deep, and four miles wide, over- 
whelming in its course fourteen towns and 
villages; and had it not separated before 
reaching Catania, that city would have been 
virtually annihilated as were Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. The walls had been purposely 
raised to a height of sixty feet, to repel the 
danger if possible, but the torrent accumu- 
lated behind them, and poured down in a 
cascade of fire upon the town. It still con- 
tinued to advance, and after a course of fifteen 
miles ran into the sea, where it formed a mole 
600 yards long. The walls were neither 
thrown down nor fused by contact with the 
ignited matter, and have since been discovered 
by Prince Biscari, when excavating in search 
of a well, known to have existed in a certain 
spot, and from the steps of which the lava 
may now be seen curling over like a mon- 
strous billow in the very act of falling. 

“ The great crater fell in during this erup- 
tion, and a fissure, six feet wide and twelve 
miles long, opened in the plain of S. Leo, 
In the space of six weeks, the habitations of 
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27,000 persons were destroyed, a vast extent 
of the most fertile land rendered desolate for 
ages, the course of rivers changed, and the 
whole face of the district transformed.” 


Having proceeded as far as Nicolosi, 
the party continued their march over 
the plain of ashes—the remains of the 
great eruption of 1669—and thence 
into the woody region, and by the 
«Casa del Bosco” to the Grotto de 
Capri—so called from its being the 
resort of flocks of goats, but better 
known to the early climbers of Etna 
as the only shelter they could hope to 
find between Nicolosi and the summit. 
Here, resting for some time, they 
scrambled up the steep and disagree- 
able ascent to the Piano del Lago, and 
thence to the Casa Inglese, and finally 
reached the top of the cone before 
sunset. The scene is finely described, 
not only with picturesque force, but 
with unaffected solemnity :— 


“ Any description must fall short of the 
sight that burst upon us. There was not a 
cloud in the sky. The whole of Sicily, the 
south of Italy, all the Lipari Islands, and a 
vast extent of sea, lay beneath us as on a 
map, while across its smooth surface the sun 
cast the broad pyramidal shadow of the vol- 
cano, which lengthened and lengthened until 
lost in the distance. It gradually disap- 
peared, and was succeeded by a_ perfect 
image of the mountain, thrown on the va- 
pours above the horizon; the sky on each 
side retaining its pink hue, but the shadow 
assuming a greyish-blue colour. All the 
higher mountains were easily recognised, but 
the details of such a panorama are lost in its 
own immensity. Not only Mount Eryx, at 
the western extremity of Sicily, but the 
island of Maritimo, 160 miles off, and even 
the sea beyond it, were visible: Palermo was 
concealed by hills, but Monte Pellegrino, 
Calatabellota, and Monte S. Bonifacio, over 
Alcamo, were as clearly defined as if we had 
been within a few hours’ ride of them. The 
straits of Messina on one side, and Syracuse 
on the other, each about fifty miles distant, 
seemed almost under our feet. 

“ The thermometer did not fall below 358, 
yet having for some time past been accus- 
tomed to an extremely high temperature, we 
both felt the cold excessively. The wind 
had hitherto been high, but at the moment 
the sun began to sink below the horizon, it 
fell as if by enchantment; the air became 
perfectly motionless; not a sound broke upon 
the ear, and it seemed as if all nature were 
hushed in silent adoration of that Almighty 
Being, whose glorious works, spread beneath 
us, appeared to stretch into boundless space. 
The total solitude and the vastness of such a 
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scene, the astonishing proofs of the creative, 
as well as the destructive power of the Deity, 
all combine, at such a moment, to force upon 
the mind the comparative nothingness of 
human existence ; we feel like specks in the 
creation, and the thoughts involuntarily turn 
from so humiliating a reflection, to the cer- 
tainty, that when all that we survey shall 
have crumbled into dust, and when time itself 
shall be no more, we shall have entered on a 
new and eternal state. 

“‘ Every spot on which the eye now rested 
had been hallowed by poetic or historical as- 
sociation ; either as the resort of those fabled 
beings, who were once supposed to exercise 
so powerful an influence over the destinies of 
mankind; as the field where liberty tri- 
umphed over lawless oppression; as’ the 
pvet’s cradle or the patriot’s grave; as re- 
calling all that can dignify or adorn human 
nature; or as proclaiming the irresistible 
decree, that not only genius, virtue, glory, 
empires, but even the earth itself, shall pass 
away.” 


Retracing their steps, as the dark. 
ness fell on the scene, they reached the 
miserable house of refuge, the * Casa 
Inglese,” where they passed the night, 
in order that they might see the sun 
rise from the summit of the mountain. 
A walk of about forty minutes placed 
the party again on the top of Ztna:— 


“ The horizon was clear, excepting a small 
part, which unfortunately was precisely in 
the direction of Malta, but a thin light va- 
pour was rolling over the valleys and low 
grounds. This, however, gradually disap- 
peared, and the increasing brightness of the 
sky announced the approach of the moment 
to which we had so anxiously looked forward, 
The sun at length appeared, in unclouded 
majesty, rising as it were out of the sea: 
we watched it till its whole disk was above 
the horizon, and then, turning round, saw the 
image of the mountain, that we had before 
observed in the east, now as distinctly 
figured in the opposite direction. It con- 
tinued visible for fifteen minutes, and was 
then succeeded by the pyramidal shadow, 
stretching in the present instance across the 
land, as it had at sunset across the sea. The 
atmosphere had now assumed that brilliant 
transparency unknown to northern climates, 
and of which no description can convey any 
adequate idea to those who have never wit- 
nessed it. With this advantage we followed 
without difficulty the various windings of the 
coast of Italy to a considerable distance 
beyond Policastro, and, looking over Cala- 
bria, saw the gulf of Taranto sparkling in 
the sun, and the rugged outline of the 
mountains of the Terra di Lecce, 245 miles 
off, darkly traced against the sky. 

“The appearance of ALtna itself from this 
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central point would alone repay a journey to 
the summit; the relative position of every 
town aid village is seen at once; innumera- 
ble cones rear their tufted heads from amongst 
the old oaks of the woody region; while 
streams of lava, radiating in every direction, 
traverse the forest like black roads, the high- 
ways of destruction to the country beneath. 
“ But indescribably grand as the spectacle 
unquestionably was, it wanted that solem- 
nity which so forcibly affected the imagi- 
nation at sunset. The stillness of the air, 
the lengthening shadows, the fading light, 
and the dark sea rolling its mysterious waves 
into the “unseen distance, all heightened at 
that hour the sublimity of the scene. Now, 
on the contrary, every object was glittering 
in the broad glare of daylight ; nothing was 
left to the imagination, and the impressive- 
ness of the scene was impaired in the same 
proportion that its splendour was enhanced. 
Each period has, however, its peculiar 
charm, and though romance was now ab- 
sorbed in reality, we watched with interest 
the magical effect produced by the rays of 
the sun striking in the summits 
of the mountains far below, and then, having 
risen higher in the heavens, chasing the 
lingering shadows from the valleys, and 
bringing back to life the diversified beauties 
of this stupendous and unrivalled picture.” 


succession 


The crater was next examined, 
which does not materially differ from 
that of other volcanoes. In their de- 
scent, they passed a quantity of snow 
covered with the scoria thrown out 
during a succession of eruptions. It 
was perfectly hard, and likely to con- 
tinue so for many years; and the 
author informs us that, in more than 
one instance, during a scarcity of snow 
caused by the unusual heat in the 
autumn of 1828, the magistrates of 
Catania employed men to quarry 
through the lava, for the purpose of 
procuring snow to supply the town. 
The Val del Bove was passed in the 
descent, and the cavern of the Fossa 
del Palomba entered, the explanation 
of which will interest the reader. 

From Catania our author proceeded 
by Corlentini to Syracuse, whose mo- 
dern wretchedness contrasts sadly with 
its ancient glories ; and there, too, is 
the far-famed fountain of Arethusa— 
but, oh! how changed :— 


“The sweet waters have become brackish 
—Diana’s grove bas given place to mean 
hovels—the sacred fish have disappeared— 
and a tribe of bare-legged girls, unworthy 
representatives of the nymphs whose airy 
forms were once reflected in the crystal flood, 
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have converted it into the public washing- 
house of the city.” 


The name of Syracuse is a spell to 
conjure with. What memories it 
awakens !—what shades of heroes 
it summons from the grave! The 
siege which it sustained with such 
successful fortitude against the power 
of Athens! Alcibiades and Gylyppus, 
Demostlienes and Archimedes, rise to 
our recollection; and we can well excuse 
the writer of the tour before us for lin- 
gering through a few pages over the 
recollections of those events which 
have rendered Syracuse famous in 
story. We shall not follow the Mar- 
quis in his journeyings southward to 
Passaro, and thence along the south- 
ern coast, but shall take him up at 
Girgenti. 

In no part of the island are the 
architectural remains more interesting 
than here, or attest, even in their ruin, 
more strongly the magnificence, the 
wealth, and the civilisation of its an- 
cient inhabitants. The remains which 
claim the first place in consideration 
are those of the Temple of Jupiter, 
which, though it would not have stood 
any comparison, in point of extent, 
with such modern structures as Saint 
Peter’s at Rome, or even St. Paul's in 
London, was nevertheless one of the 
largest of ancient times, and in the 
gigantic proportions of its architectu- 
ral details, surpassed everything which 
exists in ourown times. Simond tells 
us that the Doric capitals were 14$ 
feet in diameter, and that the hollows 
of the fluted work of the columns 
were sufficiently deep to hide a man 
standing inthem. The destruction of 
the Temple is complete, and the 
gigantic fragments lie scattered 
around. The Temple of Concord— 
a beautiful Dorie structure of thirteen 
columns at the sides, and six at the 
ends—is still in a state of very high 
preservation. The Temple of Juno 
has not so successfully withstood the 
assaults of time—only ten of the south- 
ern and five of the eastern columns 
are now standing; while of that of 
AXsculapius only a few pillars remain. 
Still, grouped together as they are 
within a short distance of each other, 
they form a subject of most interest- 
ing study to the archeologist, and the 
notices of them contained in the vo- 
lume before us, though somewhat 
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scant for the architectural antiquary, 
are abundantly sufficient to satisfy the 
wishes of the ordinary inquirer.* 

A dreary route it is, according to 
Lord Ormonde’s account, from Gir- 
genti to Marsala—the roads bad, the 
mules slow— Monte Allegro just the 
place to put one in the distnals—Seci- 
acca without adecent inn, a want which 
tries an Englishinan sorely—and the 
only refreshment which the travellers 
seem to have enjoyed was at the stufe, 
or hot-baths, near the convent beyond 
Sciacca, where they were joined by 
some of the young monks from the 
establishment; “and amerry set they 
were,” says his lordship, “full of jokes 
and fun.” Wedo not at all doubt it. 
* Cucullus non facet monachum ;” nei- 
ther does every monk's cowl cover an 
ascetic. We have met old monks as 
conversible, intelligent, and agreeable 
companions as ever traveller gossipped 
away an hour with, and young monks 
as frisky as kids, if you only came 
across them at a time and place at 
which they might gambol with pro- 
priety. 

The site of the ancient Selinunte 
claims the attention of the tour- 
ist; not that a single remnant of 
the dwellings of its inhabitants now 
remains—all these frail abodes have 
perished, and left “ not a wreck 
behind ;” but the strong and enduring 
materials of the monuments which they 
raised to religion, though prostrate 
and in confusion, bespeak the pristine 
grandeur of their temples. These 
ruins, known as the * Pileri de Gi- 
ganti,” belong to three temples, and 
are thus noticed by the Marquis of 
Ormonde :— 


“These remains exist in close proximity 
to each other, and are commonly known as 
the Pileri de’ Giganti, a name not ill-chosen, 


when the size of the blocks here and there 
used is considered. My antiquarian know- 
ledge not being extensive, the appearance of 
the ruins puzzled me, and I was unable to 
determine whether they had been once com- 
pleted, and had fallen owing to some con- 
vulsion of nature, or whether they had never 
advanced beyond a state of preparation for 
erection. In the great temple the columns 
of one side lie on the ground parallel to each 
other, with the greatest regularity, so as 
hardly to admit of the first supposition ; 
while the various stages of perfection in 
which the stones appear, come columns being 
circular, others cut into polygons and scored 
for flutings, while a few are completely 
finished, lead me to believe that in all pro- 
babilty some sudden stop was put to the pro- 
gress of the work. The area of the temple 
contains a mass of capitals, cornices, and 
triglyphs, in great confusion ; one piece of 
the architrave measured twenty-five feet in 
length by about six feet square at the end. 
This district suffered greatly in the wars 
between Selinus and Aigesta, and the Car- 
thaginian allies of the latter destroyed indis- 
criminately, under the command of Hannibal, 
the son of Giscon.” 


The Abbé de Saint Non, who visited 
these remarkabe ruins just half a cen- 
tury before the Marquis of Ormonde, 
is of opinion that the prostration of 
the Selinuntine temples was caused by 
a succession of violent earthquake 
shocks ; and this conjecture derives 
much corroboration from the fact 
that all the columns are found lying 
in the same direction, namely, from 
west to east. Indeed, this supposition 
appears to us much more plausible 
than the views of Fazelli, and some 
others, who think that Hannibal, being 
irritated by the long and obstinate re- 
sistance of the Selinuntines, demo- 
lished the temples. For this, however, 
there really appears to be no sufficient 
authority. It is true that Diodorus 
Siculus says, Hannibal destroyed the 





* The reflections of Houel on these ruins have all the picturesque force and high colouring 


of the “ Peintre du Roi” and the Virtuoso :—“ Lorsqu’ on reflit sur ce qu’ etoit une ville 
qui nous presente tant de magnificence, I’ imagination s’enflamm, et retablet idéalment cette 
citte superbe ; elle releve les debris des maisons, des palais, des temples, des theatres, des cir- 
ques, des amphitheatres, et elle decore ces monumens de statues, de collonnes, de bas reliefs, 
de vases, tels qu’ils etoient autrefvis. Elle fait plus, elle amine ces monumens, en se rappelant 
ces jours de luxe et de grandeur que Diodore de Sicile et plusieurs autres historiens se sont 
plus 4 nous retracer; elle se rappelle avec transport que cette ville etoit habitee pat un peu- 
ple ami des talens, de la gloire et surtout des plaisirs, El semble que les citoyéns etoient tous 
animes par le dieu de la Guerre, des arts ou du commeree ; car c'est sur- tout a son commerce 
que cette villa adusa splendeur. Le gout du lucre n’enleva point 4 se habitans le gout de la 
poisie, de la musique, de la peinture, de architecture des veritables beaux arts, qui ils cultive- 
rant avec enthousiasme.”— Voyage Pittoresque, tom. 4, p. 44. 
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town of Selinunte, burning and de- 
molishing the houses, but he does not 
assert that he injured the temples. 
Besides, the Syracusans sent ambas- 
sadors to him, begging that he would 
liberate the prisoners, and spare the 
temples of the gods; and though he 
replied that, as they were unable to 
defend their liberty, they deserved to 
lose it, and that the gods were dis- 
pleased with the town, and would in- 
habit it no longer, still we learn 
from the same authority that, on the 
petitionof Empedion, he restored their 
goods to the citizens, and permitted 
them toreturn ; and we may believe that 
he was not less exorable in relation to 
the temples.* 

The quarries of Campo Bello, from 
which those mighty blocks which pro- 


duced the pillars and other parts of 


the temples were hewn, are not far 
distant ; and yet it is diffiéult to con- 
ceive how the masses were removed 
from the quarry to the site for which 
they were ultimately destined. That 
they were rolled along is more than 
probable, but how, is unascertained. 
Houel suggests a method after a me- 
chanism mentioned by Vitruvius, but 
it is quite fanciful; and though the 
artist illustrates it with a sketch, he 
does not seem to have any great faith 
in his own conjecture. Beyond a 
doubt, the removal of the immense 
masses indicate a high degree of me- 
chanical knowledge. 

On the road from Trefani to Palermo 
is the Temple of Aigesta, the last to 
which we mean to refer from the work 
before us :— 


“ The first view of the temple, to which we 
proceeded early, is very striking. It stands 
in solitary grandeur in the midst of desolate 
hills. The platform on which it is placed 
overlooks on one side a precipitous descent. 
It differs from those previously described in 
having no cella, and the space thus gained 
in the interior shows to advantage the great 
size of the enclosure. ‘The columns are not 
fluted, and the spaces between the bases are 
in many parts not filled up, which injures 
the general effect by making the pillars look 
too high. It is in other respects very com- 
plete.” 


After visiting Marsala, our author 
finally reaches Palermo, and gives us 
an interesting account of its institu- 
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tions, amusements, and some notices 
of the society of the capital, together 
with a historical episode, containing 
an account of the Sicilian Vespers. 
With this we shall not trouble our 
readers ; they will find aw ple details 
of that memorable outbreak in every 
history of the country. We shall 
accompany our author from Palermo, 
along the northern coast of the island, 
by Termini, Cefali, Aquadolce, Ter- 
ra Nova, and Giojosa, where, as might 
be expected his fortunes of roads and 
locandas were such as usually fall to 
the lot of travellers. At the latter 
place he hears the joyful intelligence 
that Mount tna is actually preparing 
for an insurrectionary movement, a 
fact of which the quantity of dust with 
which they were all the day annoyed 
in some degre @ premonished them. 
Accordingly, the travellers, rejoicing 
in their good fortune, determine forth- 
with to make a detour inland, for they 
were now nearly within forty miles of 
the mountain, which lay due south of 
them. ‘Taking the road from Patti to 
Bronte, they arrive at the latter in time 
to make the necessary arrangements 
for their comforts, and then take an 
evening walk to the streams of lava 
which were pouring from the moun- 
tain. On the following morning the 
author proceeded to the vicinity of the 
terrible flood which descended from 
Etna. The sight of it was, he assures 
us, both extraordinary and fear- 
fal rae 


“The mass extended for a breadth of 
about 1,000 paces, advancing gradually, 
more or less rapidly according to the nature 
of the ground over which it moved, but 
making steady progress. It had formed two 
branches, one going in a northerly, and the 
other in a westerly direction. No danger 
beyond loss of trees or crops was apprehended 
from the former, but the second was moving 
in a direct line for the town of Bronte, and 
to it we confined our attention, The towns- 
people, on their part, had not been idle. I 
have before mentioned the clearance which 
they made of their goods, but precautions 
had also been taken outside the town, with 
a view, if possible, to arrest the progress of 
the lava; and a very massive wall of coarse 
loose work was in the course of erection 
across a valley down which the stream must 
flow. We heard afterwards, that the im- 
pelling power was spent before the strength 


eee EC 


* Diod. Sicul: lib. 13. 
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of this work was put to the test, but had it 
failed, Bronte had been lost. It is not easy 
to convey by words any very accurate idea. 
The lava appeared to be from thirty to forty 
feet in depth, and some notion of its aspect 
and progress may be formed by imagining a 
hill of loose stones of all sizes, the summit 
or brow of which is continually falling to the 
base, and as constantly renewed by unseen 
pressure from behind. Down it came in 
large masses, each leaving behind it a fiery 
track, as the red-hot interior was for a mo- 
ment or two exposed. The impression most 
strongly left on my mind was that of its ir- 
resistible force. It did not advance rapidly ; 
there was no difficulty in approaching it, as 
I did, closely, and taking out pieces of red- 
hot stone; the rattling of the blocks over- 
head gave ample notice of their descent down 
the inclined face of the stream, and a few 
paces to the rear, or aside, were quite enough 
to take me quite clear of them ; but still on- 
ward, onward it came, foot by foot it en- 
croached on the ground at its base, changing 
the whole face of the country, leaving hills 
where formerly valleys had been, overwhelm- 
ing every work of man that it encountered 
in its progress, and leaving all behind one 
black, rough, and monotonous mass of hard 
and barren lava. It had advanced consi- 
derably during the night. On the previous 
evening I had measured the distance from 
the base of the moving hill to the walls of a 
deserted house which stood, surrounded by 
trees, at about fifty yards off, and, though 
separated from it by a road, evidently exposed 
to the full power of the stream. Not a trace 
of it was now left, and it was difficult to 
make a guess at where it had been. The 
owners of the adjacent lands were busied in 
all directions felling the timber that stood in 
the line of the advancing fire, but they could 
not in many instances do it fast enough to 
save their property from destruction ; and it 
was not a little interesting to watch the 
effect produced on many a goodly tree, first 
thoroughly dried by the heat of the mass, 
and, in a few minutes after it had been 
reached by the lava, bursting into flames at 
the base, and soon prostrate and destroyed. 
It being Sunday, all the population had 
turned out to see what progress the enemy 
was making, and prayers and invocations to 
a variety of saints were everywhere heard 
around. ‘ Chiamate Sant’ Antonio, Signor,’ 
said one woman eagerly to me, ‘ per l’amor 
di Dio, chiamate la Santa Maria.’ Many 
females knelt around, absorbed in their anx- 
iety and devotion, while the men generally 
stood in silence gazing in dismay at the scene 
before them. Our guide was a poor fiddler 
thrown out of employment by the strict pe- 
nance enjoined with a view to avert the im- 
pending calamity, dancing and music being 
especially forbidden, even had any one under 
such circumstances been inclined to indulge 
in them.” 
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The Marquis of Ormonde was ad 
venturous enough, despite the fate of 
Empedocles and of Pliny, to ascend in 
the evening to see the Bocca di Fuoco, 
which is at an elevation of about 
6,000 feet. The sight which met his 
eyes was, he tells us, and we may well 
believe it, one of the grandest and 
most awful it had ever been his for- 
tune to witness :— 


“The evening had completely closed in, 
and it was perfectly dark, so that there was 
nothing which could in any way injure or 
weaken the effect. The only thing to which 
I can compare it is, as far as can be judged 
from representations of such scenes, the blow- 
ing up of some enormous vessel of war, the 
effect Leing permanent instead of momen- 
tary only. Directly facing us was the chasm 
in the mountain’s side from which the lava 
flowed ina broad stream of liquid fire ; masses 
of it had been forced up on each side, form- 
ing, as it got comparatively cool, black un- 
even banks, the whole realising the poetic 
description of Phlegethon in the most vivid 
manner. ‘The flames ascended to a consider- 
able height from the abyss, and high above 
them the air was constantly filled with large 
fiery masses, projected to a great height, and 
meeting on their descent a fresh supply, the 
roar of the flames and crash of the falling 
blecks being incessant. Advancing across a 
valley which intervened, we ascended another 
hill, and here commanded a view of the 
ground on which many of the ejected stones 
fell, and, though well to windward, the small 
ashes fell thickly around us. The light was 
sufficient, even at the distance we stood, to 
enable us to read small print, and to write 
with the greatest ease. The thermometer 
stood at about 408, but, cold though it was, 
it was some time before we could resolve to 
take our last look at this extraordinary sight, 
and our progress, after we had done so, was 
retarded by the constant stoppages made by 
us to watch the beautiful effect of the light, 
as seen through the Bosco, which we had en- 
tered on our return.” 


After witnessing the eruption, the 
author returned to Patti, and, proceed- 
ing coastwise thence to Milozzo, ter- 
minated his circuit of the island by 
returning to Messina. 

Having thus given a brief outline of 
Lord Ormonde’s travel in Sicily, we 
shall, ere dismissing his volume, make 
afew remarks upon the manner in 
which he has executed his task. 
Viewed merely as an itinerary, it is a 
very companionable and pleasant book. 
The style is light, agreeable, and un- 
affected. ‘There is no ambitious strain- 
ing after effect ; no magniloquence or 
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rhapsodising ; but there is a good deal 
of classical reference, which enhance 
the value of the work .to the general 
reader—and occasional historical and 
architectural notices, which are by no 
means misplaced. At the same time 
we cannot but regret that the sheets 
should have remained so long without 
seeing the light ; for, though the face 

of the country has undergone but little 
c hange of late years, still old topogra- 
phies, like old almanacs and old direc- 
tories, mre somehow considered to be 
less safe guides every successive year 
after the time at which they 
written, If Lord Ormonde’s 


were 
letter- 


press is not as picturesque as that of 


Brydone, he has, nevertheless, con- 
trived to increase its pictorial effect, by 
the exquisite illustrations of our gifted 
fellow-countryman, Dr. Petrie; and 
we also congratulate him on the very 
beautiful style in which his publishers 
have produced a volume that reflects 
credit on every person w ho has been 
concerned in its execution. 

But there is one point of view in 
which we regard the present publica- 
tion with more than usual interest. It 
affords a practical proof of the right 
feeling which the higher classes of our 
countrymen entertain for the promo- 
tion of art and literature in this coun- 
try. Strange, in truth, it is, that the 
existence of such a feeling should be 
for a momenta matter of comment, or 
the subject of congratulation. Yet so 
it is: we are ashamed to say that here- 
tofore few Irishmen, who sought for 
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their works a circulation or a fame 
beyond our own island, had the cou- 
raze or the patriotism to publish at 
home. There was no absentee more 
common than the literary 
This, we are proud to say, is no longer 
the case. The enterprise, persever- 
ance, and ability of more than one 
Irish publisher, whom we forbear to 
name, have prover d that we can produce 

works which, in every department, ty- 
pographical, illustrative, and orna- 
mental, are not a whit behind those of 
our neighbours; and we now only need 
that Irish authors shall do their duty 
by Irish publishers, as those publishers 
have done their duty to this country. 

We look with extreme pleasure on the 
appearance of every work of merit 
that issues from our native presses ; 
but we are especially gratified to find 
a nobleman, whose station and pursuits 
lead him constantly to the British me- 
tropolis, preferring to publish in Dub- 
lin. The example set by Lord Clon- 
curry, and adopted now by the Marquis 
of Ormonde, is good, and sure to be 
followed. In the case of Lord Clon- 
curry’s Memoirs the attempt has been 
signally successful, and the whole edi- 
tion of the work is exhausted. We 
entertain no doubt that the success 
which shall attend the * Autumn in 
Sicily” will show the noble author, 
and others of his order, that they may 
publish at home with as much advan- 
tage to themselves, and at the same 
time confer a benefit on their own 
land. 


absentee. 
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MYSTERIES OF KANOBA; OR, THE MESMERIC WAREN.—NO, II. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE MUTHUS ON THE NIGHT OF JUNMU-USHTUMEE, AND THE MORN- 
ING OF GOKOOLU-USHTUMEE, 


On the festival of Goxooiv-Usaru- 
mere, a Waren procession takes place 
among the disciples of Kano! ’s Mu- 
thus, which, though generally exhibit- 
ing the afflatus in a milder fur, bears 
some resemblance to the procession 
of Devee’s Waren on the Dusura, 
formerly described. The processi a 
succeeds and terminates certain mystic 
proceedings carried on throughout the 
night of Junmu-Usurumee. 

There is a peculiar connection, and 
an apparent confusion, between the 
two testivals of Jonmu-Usutumes, 
and Goxoo.u-Usutumer, which it is 
necessary to explain. 

Krishnu was born at midnight, on 
the 8th of the dark half of the month 
of Shravunu, at Muthoora; hence, 
the eighth was celebrated there, and 
is still by most Hindoos, as Junmu- 
Usntumer, or Nativity-E1curs. 
But, during the night, the infant was 
removed beyond the reach of his 
uncle Kansu, who sought to destroy 
him, to a place called Gokoolu, in the 
country, where he appeared early the 
next morning. According to the 
Hindoo method of computing the 
lunar day from the exact place of the 
moon, which is constantly advancing, 
their day commences at different hours 
from one sunset to another; and hav- 
ing on this occasion begun a little 
before midnight, it was stil the eighth 
when the child was discovered at 
Gokoolu. The eighth, therefore, was 
celebrated at Gokoolu, as Gokoolu- 
Ushtumee, or Gokoolu Eighth, i. ¢., 
the eighth distinguished by his mani- 
festation there. Hence, the two-fold 
name and two-fold character of this 
one lunar day, on which two events 
which occurred to the same child, at 
places remote from each other, and at 
different periods of that one day, have 
a distinct commemoration. Two fes- 
tivals of the religious calendar are, 
in fact, compressed into one day of 
the astronomical. But, as that day is 
lunar, and is constantly shifting its 
relation to the civil day, it almost 
always happens, that it embraces con- 


siderable portions of two civil or luni- 
solar days; and thus, in point of fact, 
the two festivals originally compressed 
within one lunar day, and both bear- 
ing the name of Ushtumee, or Eighth, 
become, in practice, extended over 
two days of the civil almanac, in such 
a manner as to produce some discre- 
pancy and confusion. 

Whenever the eighth lunar day be- 
gins before twelve o'clock on the night 
which intervenes between the seventh 
and eighth days of luni-solar or civil 
reckoning, the celebration of the na- 
tivity falls on that midnight: and, 
although the commencement of the 
lunar Ushtumee occurs, perhaps, only 
ten minutes before midnight, yet, as 
the ritual requires a whole day of 
fasting to precede this midnight, the 
popali wv and ritual Junmu-Ushtumee, 
which, up to the midnight hour of 
actual birth, must be regarded as a 
fast—in this respect resembling our 
Christmas Eve—really falls in such 
case, upon the civil seventh; the joyful 
event of the nativity, with its accom. 
panying festive demonstrations, is cele- 
brated on the midnight intervening 
between the seventh and the eighth; 
and the latter is accounted to be, and 
is kept as Gokoolu-Ushtumee. 

But when the eighth lunar day, as 
often happens, begins after the mid- 
night succeeding the civil or luni-solar 
seventh though but a few minutes, the 
nativity cannot be celebrated on that 
night, and is, consequently, not ob- 
served at all. The whole of the next 
day, i.e., the civil eighth, is kept as 
the fast of Junmu-Ushtumee, or Na- 
tivity-eve; on the midnight interven- 
ing between it and the civil ninth, the 
Junmu or Nativity is celebrated; and 
the next day, or civil ninth, is, by a 
necessary anachronism, observed as 
Gokoolu-eighth. 

Thus, by a sort of necessity, there 
is a discrepancy either way. In one 
case, the ritual Nativity-eighth is 
drawn back on the civil seventh ; in 
the other, the ritual Gokoolu-eighth is 
thrown forward to the civil ninth. 
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In all cases, however, the time 
which immediately prec edes the mid- 
night hour of birth itself, and the 
interval between that hour and the 
morning of the Gokoolu celebration, 
being the period occupied in the night 
journey from Muthoora to Gokoolu, 
is that which, as stated in the descrip- 
tion of the Muthus, is considered so 
favorable to the 




































































supernatural operations—a sort of 
witch's sabbath or Walpurgis night. 

The inhabitants of Guzerat and the 
north-western part of India, and 
those Buiragee, or religious mendi- 

cants, who are particul: uly devoted to 
Krishnu, reject Junmu-Ushtumee 
altogether, and keep ¢ Gokoolu-Ush- 
tumee alone; thus in a manner dis- 
avowing all knowledge of Krishnu’s 
existence as a divinity, before his 
manifestation at But the 
more numerous and orthodox class of 
Hindoos acknowledge both festivals— 
the nativity of Muthoora, the appear- 
ance of Gokoolu; though, excepting 
those who are immediately attached 
to the temples of Krishnu, few observe 
more than one solemnity. 

Krishnu’s birth having taken place 
precisely at midnight, it is the custom, 
as before observed, to fast during the 
portion of Junmu-Ushtumee which 
precedes that hour, and which may be 
termed the eve of the Nativity. At 
night, the temples dedicated to Krish- 
nu, such as that of 
[Krishnu Tibicen 
lit up and crowded. 




































































Gokoolu. 
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in Bombay, are all 
Exactly at mid- 





























* This dramatic representation of 








“On the second day of th 
ceremonies—a youth lies in bed, 
a woman in travail.” 
We regret to add, 
the Roman Catholic churches throu 
it, that all the efforts of European vicars 
entirely down. One, the Rev. 
stone cross at Verapoli, for opposing 
in the Carmelite chapel at Surat, 
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service, and of the prayers of the 
side the church; and, 
sentatives of the eastern kings 
swords; and these, after offering their 
tained their noisy dance for hours outside 
innocence of such things in other 


cong 



































development of 
Waren; and, indeed, to all varieties of 


similar events in the 
personages, seems to have prevailed also among the Greeks. 
quotes from Pron the following account of the commemoration of Ariadne :— 
month Gorpicus 


that this plan of dramatic 
shout India ; 
apostolic 
Fra. Maurelio, was actually tied up by 
nsity. 
a representation of the infant Christ ar 


ation, 
after it had conad a considerable 
-Malabar Christians arrayed in tinsel crowns, 
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night, while a Hurdasu, or preacher- 
bard, is in the act of narrating the 
history of Krishnu’s birth to the as- 
sembled multitude; just as he has 
concluded the announcement of that 
event in the very words of the Bha- 
guvutu Pooranu, a sudden ery is heard 
from behind a curtain, as of a woman 
in travail; then comes the feeble wail 
of a new-born infant: the curtain is 
drawn aside, and a man, covered with 
& woman’s mantle, person Ming De- 
vukee, Krishnu’s mother, is seen 
seated, with a baby of cloth, earth, or 
wood, wrapped in swaddling-clothes, 
lying on his lap.* The assistants beat 


their cymbals; and the whole crowd 
breaking out into a joyful ery of 
“Juyu! Juyu!” [To! triumphé, 
glory ! glory y!] worship the image 
with joined “hands, and cast upon it, 
in token of their homage and their 
joy, a shower of crimson dust, fresh 


flowers, and scented powder, compose d 
of sandal-wood, Zedoary, and other 
ingredients. ‘They then dance about 
to express their pleasure, repeating 
the words :— 

“Juyu! Juyu! Govindu! Juyu! Juyu! 
Govindu! 


Govindu! Gopalu! Huri!” 


Narayunu ! 


‘onstitute 
enumerating 


which « a song of triumph, 


some of the various titl 


of the new-born divinity, and may be 

thus rendered :— 

Glory! Glory! oh, Govindu! Glory! Glory! 
oh, Govindu ! 

Oh, Govindu! Gopalu! Narayunu! Huri! 





lives of their divine or heroic 
Plutarch, in his life of Theseus, 
[September], they have 


this among other 


and with his voice and gesture counterfeits all the pains of 


exhibition has long obtained at 
and so attached 


many of 
are the native Christians to 
have been hitherto insufficient to put it 
his own flock to the 
On Christmas Eve w 


e have witnessed 


1d his mother, which 


might, in many points, be compared with those of Krishnu and Devukee, at the Muthus of 
Kanoba: and although the actual travail and birth were not, as in the case of Devukee and 
Ariadne, simulated by a living person, hove adoration cf the Magi was. In the midst of the 


a sudden noise and clashing was heard out- 
time, in marched ten or twelve repre- 
and robes and 


gifts to the waxen infant, again retired and main- 
the church. 
places, their existence, side by side, with similar Hindoo 
exhibitions, is a fatal degradation of Christianity. 


Whatever may be said of the 
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After this, a preparation called soon- 
tuwuda, composed of ginger, sugar, 
aniseed, and singusticum ajwau—which 
is usually given to puerperal women, 
and marks in India the event of a de- 
livery, as caudle does in England—is 
distributed among the congregation by 
the priest or cler k of the te mple. Ail 
then retire to their homes. 

At the Muthus of Kanoba, a some- 
what similar scene is enacted; but, in- 
stead of retiring at its close, the disei- 
ples pass the remainder of the night in 
mystic 7 rations. 

“On Gokoolu Ushtumee, i.e., the 
day following this night, those Hin- 
doos who observe this second festival, 
including generally all who are attached 
to, and tre quent the te mples of Krish- 
nu, and are particularly devoted to his 
service, give themse lves up to mirth ; 


relating ‘and imitating the gambols of 


the young Gopalu, or deifie 1d herdsman, 
among the Gopees or herdswomen of 
Gokoolu, where he played a part not 
unlike that of Apollo, when tending 
the herds of Admetus. Among other 
observances, it is usual to hang up in 
the portico of the temple, where the 
Hurdasu narrates the youthful exploits 
of Krishnu, earthen jars filled with 
curds, milk, butter, &c. At the end 
of the discourse, all dance under the 
jars, clashing cymbals, and repeating 
the hymn, ** Juyu! Juyu! Govindu! 

as on the previous night. The jars are 
at last broken with a stick, and the 


contents sprinkled over the pe rsons of 


the assembly, and swallowed by those 
who are so luc ky as to catch any parti- 
cles of solid or fluid, before they reach 


tle ground. This is in imitation of 


Krishnu’s having wantonly broken 
with a stick all the jars of milk and 
curds belonging to the herdswomen at 
Gokoolu. 

In this besprinkled state the wor- 
shippers proceed to the sea, carrying 
with them the image of Krishnu, and 
clay images of cows, representing 
those herds of Gokoolu amongst which 
he played his youthful gambols : all 
these they cast Into the sea. 

Contempor aneously with these -pro- 
cessions of the ordinary worshippers, 
from the temples dedicated to Krishnu, 


the great processions of Kanoba’s Bhuk- 
tus and inspirati set out from the various 
Muthus where the initiated have been 
passing the night. 

For, on this festival, all the fre- 
quenters of the Muthus, of whatever 
degree ; the chief Bhuktu, and _ his 
assistant mystagogues ; the disciples 
of every class, w hether inspirati, who 
have been subject to the thaumaturgic 
process, and are possessed of Kanobie 
power, or patients who have merely 
been under the sanative operation of 
the mystic Prusadu, i. e., the blessed 
ashes, flowers, or twisted worsted 
cords sent from the tabernacle, which, 
rubbed on, or smelt, or worn, or swal- 
lowed with faith, like the magnetised 
soap, and flowers, and chains, of Ma- 
dame Alina D’Eldir, supersede the use 
of allother medicine;* the new patients 
also, or candidates, who are desirous 
of submitting to the operations of the 
Bhuktu, and obtaining on this night— 
auspicious for spiritual influence and 
mysteries—a favourable and powerful 
initiation ; nor these alone, but all for- 
mer patients and frequenters of the 
establishment, and all within the 
sphere of its influence, who have any 
sort of pythonical spirit or Waren, 
whether hereditary or whencesoever de- 
rived, generally make a point of at- 
tending, and taking part, either as 
actors or spec tators, in the proceedings 
of this night, or the procession of the 
following morning. 

The whole night, after the celebra- 
tion of the birth, is passed in a succes- 
sion of mystic operations like those 
described in a former paper; with in- 
tervening periods of sacred reading, 
be thing, and sleepless rest. ‘The old 
patie nts and disciples are first thrown 
into Waren, and exhibit, suc« cessively, 
the phenomena which mark its various 
stages, according to the length of time 
for which they have been “subject to 
the process, and the frequency with 
which they have submitted to it. 

The new comers are then operated 
upon, and seldom without effect on 
this occasion, on which the example of 
numbers, the force of contagion, and 
the superstitious prestige attached to 
the night itself, may be supposed to 


* This lady, born and educated in India, and brought up perhaps within the sphere, or at 
the very feet of some Bhuktu of Kanoba, or Ellassa, or other pneumatic Numen, enjoyed great 
celebrity in Paris as a mesmeric thaumaturyist, from 1814 to 1829. In June, 1819, a native 
of India came to France to claim her; but she was still living in Paris in 1829, 
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add force to the ordinary 
the process. Having passed the night 
in scenes of initiation and exorcism, 
of convulsive energisings, maniac danc- 
ing and shrie +king—trance- like stupe- 
faction, and, occasion: uly, oracular 
awakenings—though this last, always 
the hi ghest and rarest 
Waren, is seldom exhibited on such 


noisy and crowded occasions as that of 


Gokoolu Ushtume e. Inthe morning 
they procee d in procession to the sea 
side, carrying with them sometimes the 
Katee of Kanoba, i. e., a tall pole in 
his honour, adorned med the top with 
the usual flounce of red cloth, or sup- 
porting an embroidered flag of the 
same colour. ‘lhis flag is generally 
received from some other eminent or 
parent Kanobic Lodge, if we may so 
call it. As the crowd sallies forth 
from the Muthu, some are absolutely 
in Waren; but all are more or 
under the influence of religious excite- 
ment or enthusiasm, though of a more 
subdued and placid character than that 
of Devee. ‘Those who are in Waren 
dance convulsively ; but on some occa- 
sions we are infurmed they present a 
different and very singular appearance, 
in which stupetaction is the most 
marked feature. At such times they 
reel and shufile along the street, like a 
crowd of persons under the influe nce 
of opium; geritly and simultaneously 
nodding their hes ads up and down, with 
a stupid, sleepy, expression ; all utter- 
ing in chorus, but in a low tone of 
voice, the words, ‘* Govind! Govind! 
Govind !” which is merely a repe tition 
of the most popular name of Krishnu 
abbreviated by curtailing its final w. 
in this way they the sea, 
which all enter with one accord, and 
in which they bathe. ‘The procession 
then returns to the Muthu in the same 
manner, with drums beating and ban- 
ner flying. 

But the proceedings of the day are 
seldom limited to the mere proc ession. 
Some time betore the latter returns to 
the Muthu, either on its progress out, 
or its way back, there is generally some 
curious public exhibition ; the result, 
if not the object, of which, is to dis- 
play the efiects of the Waren, in 
rendering the inspirati superior to all 
sensations of external pain. ‘The most 
common mode of doing this is, by the 
chief Bhuktu lashing the possessed 


less 


roceed to 


with the Koruda, at stated places of 


halting along the road, much the same 


or, the Mesmeric Waren. 


influence of 


effect of 
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as in the Dusura procession. To these 
lashings they are perfectly insensible, 
though the instrument is undoubtedly 
far too formidable to suppose pretence 
possible. The only apparent effect of 
this flagellation is to refresh the inspi- 
rati: it seems to impart to them a 
sensation of relief and satisfaction, if 
not of pleasure and hilarity: but it in 
no manner interferes with the antics 
which they play upon theroad, utterly 
heedless to, and indeed apparently 
wholly unconscious of, any other pre- 
sence, than their own and that of the 
Bhuktu. 

At Mudhee, however, and probably 
occasionally at other pl: ices, the exhi- 
bition on this dé ay isof a diffe arent cha- 
racter, calculated to display a power of 
balancing the body, rather than the ca- 
pacity for enduring pain. ‘Tall poles 
are buried in the ground ; and, on the 
tops of these, or at the extremity of 
other transverse poles which 
them, are fastened earthen pitchers, 
containing curds, and the other pro- 
ducts of the dairy. ‘Lhe disciples of 
the Muthu who are in Waren are 
brought to these; and, after having 
their bodies rubbed with oil, and tak- 
ing sticks in their hands, they ascend, 
at the command of the Bhuktu, the 
upright, and, where such are, run 
along the transverse poles—both feats 
requiring a considerable command over 
their movements. ‘Then, in imitation 
of Krishnu’s mischievous gambols at 
Gokoolu, they break the pitchers, the 
fragments of which are gathered and 
licked up with avidity by the crowd 
below. 

There are many other feats per- 
formed by parties under the influence 
of Kanoba’s, Devee’s, Khundobua’s, 
and various other Warens—all tend- 
ing to di lisplay insensibility to pain, 
recklessness of danger, and ‘that power 
of self-preservation in difficult posi- 
tions, which the earlier phrenologists 
termed concentrativeness—exemplify - 
ing it by areference to - goat brow: s- 
ing in si afe ty along the edge of a preci- 
pice—and ‘which has been so often 
witnessed with astonishment in som- 
nambulists. 

Some will go and sit down in the 
nearest fire-place, or walk into the sea 
or some neighbouring river, till forcibly 
dragged out. 

Some lay hold oh fire-brands or live 
coals, and dance and toss them about, 
often with great risk to all around 
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them—in some instances even setting 
fire to dresses and houses, but with 
perfect impunity to themselves. 

Some seatter live coals on their 
path, and walk coolly over them, as in 
the fiery ordeal. 

Some will hold on the palm of the 
hand, for hours, a thin earthen dish 
full of fire: others, a flat-bottomed 
shallow tray of silver, divided into fif- 
teen or twenty compartments filled 
with oil, in each of which a lighted 
wick is burning. 

Others go a ‘ste p further: after get- 
ting their heads previously clean shaven 
with a razor, and rubbed with oil, the “y 
will take this silver tray—with all its 
wicks burning—and bear it for hours 
on their head, holding all the time 
other lamps or torches in their hands, 
without any appearance of pain from 
the heated metal, or any risk of its 
falling from its slippery position. 

It would be impossible, however, to 


enumerate all the minute varietics of 
form in which this consciousness of, or 
pretence to, a power above the natural 
delights to manifest itself, in different 
persons and different places. The re- 
semblance of some of these feats to 
those performed among the ancients, 
under the support of devotion to, or 
the influence of possession by, certain 
gods and daimoniac powers, is very 
striking : 

“Not far from the city of Rome,” says 
Pliny— Lib. 7, cap. 2—“‘in the land of the 
Falisu, are a few families called Hirpiae, who 
in a yearly sacrifice, made at Mount Soracte 
to Apollo, WALK OVER A HEAP OF WOOD 
WITHOUT BEING BURNT; avd on that ac- 
count are, by a perpetual decree of the Se- 
nate, exempted from military service and all 
other taxes.” * 


To this fact Virgil alludes in the 
/Eneid, Lib. xi., where Aruns, in his 
prayer to Apollo exclaims— 


“Chief of the Gods, guardian of sacred Soracte, Apollo! 
Whom we first worship, to whom the pine-fed flame in the pile 
Is nourished, and, UPHELD BY OUR DEVOTION TO WHOM, THRO’ THE MID-FIRE, 
WE, THY WORSHIPPERS, IMPRINT MANY FOOTSTEPS WITH THE SOLES OF 


OUR FEET.” f 


Strabo also, in his Fifth Book, speaks 
thus of the same exhibition; but at- 
tributes the supporting afflatus, not to 
Apollo, but to the local Goddess Fero- 
nia. So with one Hindoo it is Kanoba; 
with another, some village Devee :— 

«* Under Mount Soracte is the town 
of Feronia, named after some native 
goddess [Daimon] whom the neigh- 
bours zealously worship: there also is 
the grove of Feronia, in which a won- 
derful sacrifice is performed ; for MEN 
POSSESSED By [the waren of] THIS 
coppess [or female Daimon] pass uy- 
HURT WITH NAKED FEET, THROUGH & 
Great heap oF LIVE coaLs and cinders; 


eu 


and there comes together a multitude 
of men as well for the sake of the 
solemnity, which is celebrated yearly, 
as for the spectacle above mentioned,” { 

And Varro De Ling. Lat. 4. ¢. 10, 
6, alluding to the practice, attributes 
the impunity of the devotees to the 
use of a medicine. 

«* The Hirpini are accustomed to use 
it: when about to walk through the 
fire, they anoint the soles of their feet 
with the medicament.” $ 

Besides the town and grove, there 
was also, it will be remembered, the 
fountain of Feronia, as commemorated 
by Horace in his celebrated journey 


Haud procul urbe Roma, in Faliscorum agro, sunt pauce familize que Hirpie vocantur, 


que sacrificio annuo, quod fit ad montem Soracten Apollini, super ambustam ligni struem 
ambulantes, non adurantur ; et ob id, perpetuo Senatus-Consulto, militiz omniumque aliorum 


munerum vacationem habent.” 


“+ Summe Deum, sancti custos Soractis, Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
Pascitur, et MEDIUM FRETI PIETATE PER IGNEM 
CULTORES, MULTA PREMIMUS VESTIGIA PLANTA.” 


+ 
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§ ‘Eo uti solent Hirpini; ambulaturi per ignem, medicamento plantas ungunt.” 
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to Brundusium.—Fifth 
book— 


* Ora manusque tua lavimus, Feronia, lympha."’ 


And this fountain, like the hot 
spring of Vujra-Baee, mentioned in 
a former paper, was, no doubt, the 
original native goddess, female Dai- 
mon, or local Devee worshipped. When 
about twelve lines further on, we find 
the poet saying, that he and his friends 
left Fundi, laughing at the 


‘* Pretextam, ct latum clavum, PRUNE QUE 
VATILLUM,” 


we are almost tempted to imagine that 
this latter phrase, which has rather puz- 
zled commentators, instead of bei ‘ing the 

same as ‘‘ prune que batillum,” and signi- 
fying the “censer, or pan of burning 
coals,” as generally supposed, contains 
some allusion to the fire-walking Bhuk- 
tus and inspirati of Feronia, who 
doubtless were lions of the locality ; 
and should accordingly be read V ate I. 
lum, “the little Vates, prophetling, 
or Bhuktu of the burning coals.” 
Prosody, however, is some »what against 
this re ading, the first syllable in Vates 
being long, i in Vatillum, short. If any 
of our classic readers take an interest 
in this new reading, the +y will perhaps 
be able to marshal authority or argu- 
ments to overcome this diffic vulty, and 
settle the distance between Feronia 
and Fundi. 

Having hazarded one conjectural 
new interpretation of Horace, we will 
here turn aside for a moment to sug- 
gest another, but upon somewhat surer 
grounds. We read inthe Fourth Ode, 
Third Book, the following lines :— 


“'Visam Britannos hospitibus feros, 
Et letum equino sanguine CONCANUM; 
Visam pharetratos Gelonos 
Et Scythicum inviolatus amnem.” 


satire, first 


PROCEEDINGS WITNESSED IN ONE OF KANOBA’S 
EVE, A.D. 


On entering the Muthu at ten at 
night, we found it thronged so thickly 
with visitors, that only a small space 
was left clear in front of the blazing 
tabernacle. Bunches of Subza and 
Nimb leaves were hanging in every 
direction from the roof. Three per- 
sons were already in Waren, dancing 
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The word Concanum, this man of a 
nation delighting in horses’ blood, is 
generally explained to mean the in- 
habit ant of a certain town or locality 
in Spain, inhabited, as one commen. 
tator states, by a Cantabrian, as an- 
other, by a Tartar tribe. But the poet 
in the very same stanza indicates the 
true direction where we should look 
for these eaters of horse-flesh, He 
mentions the quiver bearing Geloni, a 
Sarmatian tribe: he mentions the Scy- 
thian river, that is the Don or Tanais; 
and we very much mistake if these 
Concani were not kindred of the Don 
Cossacks. For, beyond the Don, be- 
yond that Scythian river, lies the fa- 
ther-land of the horse-flesh-eating 
Tartars, and dog-eating Cossacks 
[khor-sag], known doubtless to the 
Romans, as of late years made known 
to us, under the name of Koxkan or 
Cocan Tartary: and this we hold to 
be the locality which the Roman lyrist 
offers fearle ssly to visit under the pro- 
tection of the muses 

To return, howeve r, to Feronia and 
the fire-walkers: a similar feat is men- 
tioned by Strabo in his description of 
Capp: adocia, of certain women of Cas- 
tabalis, at the temple of Diana. ‘Not 
far from thence are Castabala and 
Cybistria, towns still nearer to the 
mountain; of which, in Castabala is 
the temple of the Perasian Diana, 
where they say THE PRIESTESSES WALK 
WITH NAKED FEET THROUGH THE BURN- 
ING COALS,” * 

Here then we have the fire-braving 
Waren of another local Devee: and 
we have no doubt many more such 
examples will occur to persons of more 
extensive reading. 


MUTHUS, ON GOKOOLU-USHTUMEE 
1844, 


convulsively about ; 
more were sitting in a line on their 
haunches, staring at the tabernacle. 
The Bhuktu and five or six other per- 
sons, of whom two were patients, were 
beating tabours and singing “ Alee- 
Goojara.” The Mahomedan beaters 
of the big drum were playing outside 


seven or eight 
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in the street. Three more of the pa- 

tients fell into Waren soon after. 

Their state became apparent by de- 
grees. It began by a fixed stare of 
the eye; next came a trembling of 
the body, and a waving motion back. 

wards and forwards ; eventually they 

made a rush at the tabernacle. Being 
intercepted in this, they began dane. 
ing convulsively ; but every now and 
then this impulse would return, and 
they would make a dash at the shrine, 
and would have plunged head-fore- 
mo:t into it, but were caught by per- 

sons purposely stationed to prevent 
this foreseen result. For, in Waren, 
the patients have always this tendency, 
and would, if permitted, dash them- 
selves against the illuminated taber- 
nacle, as the moth against the sides of 
an Argand lamp. Of the remaining 
patients who sat staring, two rose up, 
and the Waren appeared more than 
once to hs uve Come ON ; for a shivering 
and a waving motion. backwards and 
forwards would now and then come 
over their bodies. It was, however, 
but as a momentary ripple on the 
water, and passed away again. Seeing 
this, the Bhuktu left his tabour, and, 

sending for a pitcher of puner [liquid 
eurds], fre quently cast it upon them 
and the other patients, by dipping his 
hand in the vessel, and then scatter ing 
the fluid at them by a quick out. 
shooting of the fingers. This not 
proving effective, he took the Koruda, 
and passing it in a loop round the 
neck of one of the patients, pushed 
him gently back, and drew him for- 
ward again, five or six times. He 
next put his left arm round his waist, 
and placing one hand upon the small 
of his back, with the other held his 
girdle in front, and heaved him back 
and forward in the same way. This 
succeeded with one: he tried to make 
a rush at the tabernacle, but fell down 
in Waren: hethenrose up and danced, 
every now and then making an at- 
tempt to fling himself at the taber- 
nacle. With another, after trying 
these processes in vain, he pressed his 
right hand upon his stomach about the 
navel, and seemed to shake and probe 
him there, his left hand being on his 
back; with another, he pressed the 
back of the head and neck with the 
left hand, while probing the abdomen 
with the right. In one case he pressed 
the neck behind the ear, so as to make 
the jugular vein swell. While he 
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practised on some of the patients, his 
elder disciples—and, what was very 
singular, one of them being himself in 
Waren—followed the same process with 
others of the patients, and five or six 
more were brought into Waren. There 
still remained four or five, of whom 
one or two were new patients who had 
only had Waren once before, who re- 
sisted the influence of all the methods 
tried. The Bhuktu, and the disciples 
who had been assisting him in these 
operations, now resumed their tabours, 
and sitting in a semicircle, five in 
number, close round the head of one 
of the recusant patients, began to play 
at a rate that thrilled through the 
frames of all present. They also sung 
at times, joined by the other tabour- 
players and the dise iples in Waren, the 
verse, ** Alee-Goojara-Dustera-deen.” 
At other times they would all scream 
out, in a piercing, shrill tone, the 
words ‘ Bap-ree-ee,” or Oh, fa- 
ther !” an exclamation of astonishment 
and of suffering, in which the final ee 
was raised and prolonged into a shriek. 
While this was going on, one of the 
disciples, who was at the tabours, ut- 
tered a loud scream, and, flinging up 
his arms, bounded out of the circle 
towards the tabernacle in convulsions. 
He had been thrown involuntarily into 
Waren; and three or four of the assis- 
tants were obliged to hold and support 
him until the tabour, which was fas. 
tened by a loop to his wrist, and which 
he was now dashing about at random, 
could be untied and removed. This 
— was wholly unintended either 

by the Bhuktu or the patient himself. 
The new patient, meanwhile, against 
whose resistance to the Waren these 
energetic measures had been adopted, 
was at last affected, stared at the ta- 
bernacle with a fixed look, trembling 
from head to foot, and fell down sense- 
less. In regard to two or three, how- 
ever, of those now left, all the efforts 
of the Bhuktu were fruitless; and 
they remained, during the rest of the 
night, as spectators only. 

The parties who had been thrown 
into Waren danced and flung them- 
selves about like persons no longer 
their own masters. They would often 
come into contact with, and be 
obliged to be dragged away from, 
the surrounding spectators. One 
dashed his head against the ground, 
All had a convulsive movement in 
the throat, and contorted their limbs, 
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especially their clasped hands, in 
various directions. Every now and 
then they would squat down on their 
knees, and strike their open hands 
upon the ground; and once during 
the whole scene, some patients cast 
out their arms at length, one after 
another; upon which the Bhuktu 

ogged the extended arms with the 
Koruda. Others held both arms high 
over their heads, whereon the Bhuktu 
flogged them round the body, some- 
times leaving welts visible on the skin; 
and afl joined occasionally the chorus 
of tabour-beaters in shouting ‘*‘ Alee 
Goojara.” The above motions seemed 


signals well understood, expressive of 


their desire of being flogged, and they 
appeared to receive pleasure from it ; 
they cried out frequently atsa, atsa, 
probably their corrupt pronunciation 
of ucha, good! for, though Mahrattas, 
they have in Waren all the tendency 
to express themselves in Hindostanee. 
Now and then one of them sat, or 
rather threw himself, down on the 
ground, took some ashes out of the 
censer, blew them into the air, called 
out *‘Bpusao! susao!” “beat! beat 
the drums ;” and then Deen pookaro 
BHUYA! ‘ Shout Deen, boys!” where- 
upon the tabour-be eters redoubled 
their blows, and all shouted out ** Alee- 
goojara-dustera-Deen.” The patients 
also called out ‘ lao-lao-lao,” ‘bring, 
bring,” or ‘give, give,” very frequently, 
which was interpreted to us as an ur- 
gent demand for the Koruda; in other 
words, an entreaty to the Bhuktu to 
flog them! 

At last they fell down one by one, 
and lay senseless, panting, and per- 
spiring profusely on the ground, where, 
after some time, they gradually came 
to themselves. 

Two or three, however, continued 
their convulsive movement much longer 
than the rest, and these the Bhuktu 
was obliged to operate upon. 
them he touched on the head with a 
slight shoving motion of his hand, when 
they fell down motionless. With the 
third he placed the right hand on the 
head and the left on the stomach, and, 
pressing the former, caused him to 
bend his body down, and, eventually, 
to lie down on the ground, 

He applied water to some of those 
who were lying there, and, by degrees, 
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Two of 


—No. 1. { April, 
all were restored to their 
state. 

From this up to midnight, one of the 
disciples sat and read out an account 
of Krishnu’s birth and actions, from 
some Pracrit version of the Bh: aguvutu 
Pooranu, probably the Huri Vi ijuyu, 
In some Muthus, a Brahmin Pooranie, 
or reader and expounder of the 
Pooranus, is employed to read and ex- 
pound the original narrative from the 
Bhaguvutu itself, 

At midnight was to be the second 
visitation of Waren, preparatory to 
which all the patients appear to have 
gone out and bathed. For, at that 
hour, all were again sitting in a row 
staring at the idol, with their hair 
hanging down, glossy and half wet 
The Bhuktu ordered a fresh pitcher of 
liquid curds to be brought and placed 
near the tabernacle, and a censer, on 
which he threw camphor and incense. 
‘Two of his assistants then took a curtain 
and held it for some minutes between 
the patients and the tabernacle. When 
it was lifted up, the srrrn of the 
infant Krishnu was supposed to have 
taken place, and was announced by 
the Bhuktu shouting out « Govindu! 
Govindu!” in which the whole assem- 
bly joiced him. He then repeated the 
song— 


natural 


“Govinda! Gopalu! Narayunu! Huri!"” 


at the same time sprinkling curds upon 
the patients ; and — by a sudden 
transition, giving a beat on his tabour, 
he shouted out by ** Alee Goojara.” 

All the tabours chimed in; the drums 
outside struck up; the ‘* Alee-Goojara” 
rang again through the and 
street, and three of the patients were 
already in Waren. The former scene 
was then gradually repeated with little 
variation, except that fewer efforts 
were now necessary to bring on the 
crisis, and that some of the. patients 
held lighted camphor on their hands, 
at the bidding of the Bhuktu, to evince, 
as we suppose, their insensibility. At 
two or three in the morning, the ‘Waren 
was brought on, as we understood, a 
third time, but this was not witnessed by 
us, for none but a Bhuktu of Kanoba 
could hold out for a whole night amid 
such maddening scenes, without incur- 
ring some risk of himself succumbing 
to the contagious influence of Waren. 
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PROCESSIONS ON THE MORNING OF GOKOOLU-USHTUMEE, A.D., 1844. 


Tux first procession—it was that from 
the Mutha of . . . .—the same 
wherein the proceedings last recorded 
had been witnessed, passed quietly 
along in silence, for it was on the main- 
street, on which native music is not 
permitted by the police to play. ‘There 
might be twelve or fifteen musicians, 
who were all properly dressed, as usual ; 
about the same number of persons who 
walked along naked from the waist up- 
ward, without turbans, and their hair 
hanging down loose over their heads 
and shoulders. These were pointed 
out to us as the disciples—the parties 
who had been in Waren during the 
night-time. None of them were in 
that state now, but all had a stupified, 
worn look, as might have been expect- 
ed. At the head of these walked the 
Bhuktu, naked and dishevelled like 
them; the scourge was borne by an 
assistant at his side. We perceiv ed no 
censer, but it might have been there, 
for a miscellaneous crowd of devotees 
and spectators closed round the proces- 
sion, swelling its numbers, and shutting 
it out from our view. ‘Lhey turned 
down one of the narrow streets leading 
out of the main Kalbadevee-road to- 
wards the sea-side, and there we lost 
sight of them; but they had not gone 
far in this direction before we could 
hear their music strike up again. It is 
possib le, also, that, as they receded 
from the main road, the B huktu may 
have caused the Waren to play in their 
bodies, but we had not the good fortune 
to witness it, which, from the number 
of inspirati present, we should have 
much wished. 
Two other processions we witnessed 
from one of the narrow intersecting 
streets, and these passed with their 
music in full play. 
a small group in the centre who danced 
along, some separately, some with 
hands joined in a circle. These were 
preceded and followed by larger bodies 
of dancers, consisting of twelve, twe nty, 
or twenty- five persons art ranged in an 
oval form; the parties in the centre of 
each body being men, those next to 
them youths, on the outside boys—all 
interlinked by the arms and hands in 
a singular manner, so as to form what 
seemed, as it moved along, a single, 
many-limbed animal. 
the procession danced along with a 


Each consisted of 


The whole of 


simultaneous movement, shouting 
««Govindu! Govindu!”’ There was a 
great deal of excitement visible, but 
merely such as might be expected at a 
religious festival—suc h as may be al- 
ways witnessed at the Mohurrum, And 
while among the men this excitement 
had the character of a joyous: religious 
enthusiasm, among the boys it seemed 
rather the spirit of boyish fun and 
merriment. ‘There was nothing what- 
ever as yet corresponding with the 
genuine character of Waren. 
Disappointed in our hopes of seeing 
this exhibited, we retired to the house 
of a Hindoo friend in the neighbour- 
hood, and sat there for some time, 
conversing with him upon the charac- 
ter of this festival, and the nature of 
these exhibitions. Whilethus engaged, 
we suddenly heard a loud report down 
the street, apparently not far off. It 
was repeated in quick succession three 
or four times, and our host rising up, 
said ‘* There must be some parties at 
hand, actually possessed by the Waren; 
for that is the sound of the Koruda.” 
We proceeded towards the spot, and 
found he was right in his conjecture. 
A crowd had just issued from a little 
Muthu of Kanoba in this very street, 
of the existence of which we were not 
before aware. The doorway and steps 
were crowded with people; some were 
beating drunis and tabours ; the others 
evidently belonged to the Muthu, 
either as assistants or disciples; for 
one or two held censers; one carried 
the Koruda; another had a pair of 
fire-tongs ; and all were looking with 
eager interest at the proceedings of the 
party who had just left the Muthu, 
and were now assembled in the street 
in front of it. There, in the midst of 
a crowd of spectators, we saw a Bhuk- 
tu standing with an assistant,—both, 
as usual, naked from the waist up, with 
bare, dishevelled heads, quietly watch- 
ing the motions of two of the disciples, 
who had the Waren upon them, and 
were performing a convulsive dance in 
the street, A little beyond them were 
some other young men, imitating their 
motions; and beyond them again, a 
crowd of boys, likewise dancing and 
shouting. Aswe approached the place, 
the whole appeared to us a mass of 
dancers of the same character ; but we 
soon perceived that the two men in 
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Waren, both of whom seemed between sence of living expression, which is, 
the age of twenty and thirty, were in _ itself, the most ghastly of all expres. 
a state both of body and mind quite sions. ‘There was no speculation in 
different from the others, from whom _ their eyes for anything around them, 
they were immediately distinguishable. During the whole period we saw them, 
There was a shivering perceptible all about twenty minutes or half an hour, 
over their bodies, which we could _ the eyes maintained this fixed expres. 
sometimes observe beginning in the sion—till, towards the close of the 
legs and advancing upward, as it scene, the eye-balls of one of the two 
were, in acurrent. Inadditiontothis, seemed drawn wholly upward, leaving 
there was a general convulsive move- the whites only visible. 

ment of the body and limbs. There The scene was painful to look at 
was less motion of the head than we _ the predominant expression of the two 
expected to see: it being generally men being that of suffering. It re- 
rigid in one direction: but when the minded us very strongly of a litho. 
shivering fit came on, creeping gradu- graphic print published some years 
ally up “till it overspread and “shook ago, either by Sir William Ross, or 
the whole frame, the head also trem- his cousin Mr. Edwin Dalton, repre. 
bled. The motions of the legs gave senting the Gadarene demoniac issuing 
the idea of a rhythmical dance, sus- from the tombs; it recalled to our 
tained and energetic, but not very minds still more forcibly, two of the 
rapid. The movement of the upper Baron de Poutet’s epileptic female 
members was still slower, but more patients, whom we had seen at his 
painful. Sometimes they wound their public seances in 1838, thrown by him 
bodies round in a serpentine motion, into a state precisely similar. 
expressive of torture; sometimes with While the disciples were dancing in 
a cowering down, as if interror. The _ this state, the Bhuktu on one occasion 
arms were now thrown wildly out— took the Koruda, and lashed them 
the fingers stiffened out, or crooked round the body with this formidable 
in—now clasped convulsively, at half scourge, till the street rang again. 
length; then extended slowly and They did not wince in the slightest de- 
painfully out, and twined, so as to gree, or appear at all sensble of it. 
throw the clasped palms outwards: We are told, however, that they have 
sometimes they were tossed aloft over a pleasurable sense of it, and desire it; 
the head perfectly straight, and very _ that it keeps down the Waren when 
frequently, while in that. position, they growing insupportable, and that the 
were clasped, wrung forcibly together, Bhuktu, knowing when this is the case, 
as in agony, the face at the same time applies it for that purpose. 

cast upward as though with an implor- On another occasion the Bhuktu 
ing look,—and then twisted round so took the tongs, and going to the cen- 
as to leave the interlaced palms up- ser, and taking up a live coal, placed 
wards. ‘The hands were often clenched, _it on the open “palm of one of the in- 
During nearly the whole time, their  spirati. He held it for about a minute 
lips were drawn back, and they gnashed and then closed his hand upon it. The 
their teeth fearfully ; and utte red from Bhuktu brought a second coal, which 
between them a suppressed continuous was both red and flaming, and placed 
moaning sound, of a very peculiar and it on the hand of the other. We saw 
vainful characte x, expressive apparent- it blazing on his hand for about two 
fy of deep suffering; this would now minutes; he then dashed it into his 
and then break out into a long, loud, mouth, glowing as it was, and retained 
sharp cry of La! la! la! la! la! la!la!* it there for another minute or two, 
uttered very rapidly, There was no after which it dropped out, apparet ly 
appearance of foam at the lips. extinguished. All this time they had 

The most remarkable thing in al never intermitted the movements of 

whole appearance was the eye: it wa their legs and bodies. At another pe- 
fixed, and marked by that total “4 riod, upon a motion from the Bhuktu, 


* A Hindoo spectator supposes this to be merely the singular form, and to have the same 
sense as the cry of “lao! lao!”—“ bring! bring!” mentioned in the foregoing paper; in 
other words, that it was really a petition to the Bhuktu to flog them with the Koruda. As 
they generally speak Hindosthanee in this state, it may pe rhaps be “ Allah! Allah! Allah!” 
“Oh, God! oh, God!” or it may be only an interjection, expressive of muscular pain. 
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one of them climbed up a thin pole, 
about ten or twelve feet high, and 
broke a crock of curds and buttermiik 
fastened to the top. During the dance 
of these inspirati, they frequently came 
against each other, or against the 
crowd outside, apparently unconscious 
of it; and then the Bhuktu came, and 
with a touch of the hand, altered their 
direction. At last, one fell down in 
the mire, and lay there across the 
street, exhausted, panting, but seem- 
ingly insensible. A Parsee, driving 
up in his buggy, called out to him to 
move away. We also called out to 
him, telling him he would be driven 
over and killed. But he heard no- 
thing. At last, the Bhuktu, sitting 
down beside him, gathered back his 
legs from the knee, as one might those 
of a person asleep or dead, and thus 
allowed the buggy to pass. He then 
handled his he: ad, pressed the back of 
the neck and twisted back his ear, and 
went through some other manipula- 
tions, when the man sat up perfectly 
recovered, with an expression of face 
so totally altered, so calm and self- 
possessed, that we should not have 
known him again. ‘The dance of the 
other continued somewhat longer, till 
the Bhuktu, desirous apparently of 
terminating it, touched his head slight- 
ly, when he fell down like the other, 
and the same process restored him to 
himself. ‘The whole party then moved 
down to the sea side to bathe. 

While the above scene was being 
acted, the tabours and drums never 
ceased ; and the chorus of musicians 
every now and then called out from 
the steps and door the words men- 
tioned in the description of the Muthus. 
They were all Hindoos, and pro- 
nounced them ‘‘ Eleé-Goojara dustera- 
deen.” 

We had now seen enough to con- 
vince us that there was more than im- 
posture or mere excitement couldhave 
produced in the Waren of Kanoba ; 
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that a real physical change had been 
induced on these parties by the > Bhuktu, 
and had terminated at his will by 
means of some manipulation ; that the 
convulsive movement and physical in- 
sensibility, and the want of physical 
selfdirection, were as genuine as that 
which we had seen in the seances of 
the Baron du Potet ; though the whole 
scene was exhibited in an open street, 
with much noisy accompaniment, and 
none of the quiet and imposing dignity 
that marked the exhibitions in Wig- 
more-street. Yet, essentially, it was 
the same thing. And it is thus that 
many things, which we see in Europe 
arrayed in grace and dignity, we ma 
find in Indi: a occupying an humbler 
position, and wearing a less i impressive 
garb. The feudal system has its pro- 
totype in the petty Raja and his raga- 
muflin followers: the mayor and cor- 
poration in the village Patell and his 
robeless council; the guilds in the caste 
assemblies ; the jury in the Punchayet ; 
the monastic orders and mendicant 
friars, in the Yogees and Bhuiragees ; 
the russet gown of the Carmelite in 
the brick-dust coloured garments of 
the Gosaeen ; the rosary of St. Bona- 
ventura in the Roodrakshu beads of 
the Shivite Bawa, and the Toolsee- 
Mala of the Vishnuvite devotee; the 
ascetic of Christendom in the self. 
tormenting zealot of Hindosthan—one 
standing on a pillar all his life, the 
other hanging from a tree with his 
head down, or reposing on a bed of 
spikes, or supporting a flower-pot on 
his outstretched hand for forty years : 
St. Simon Stylites in Toolsee-Bawa, or 
Purum-Swutuntru-Bawa! All these 
are striking instances of European life 
repeating the facts of Indian Tite, 1 ina 
form more dignified, and on a scale 
more extended. To these examples 
we may add that of animal magnetism. 
Mesmer, and Puseygur, and Du Potet 
might find their prototypes, at this 
day » inthe Bhiktus of Kanoba. 


VISIT TO ANOTHER MUTHU OF KANOBA, 


Anotruer Muthu we visited on a dif. 
ferent occasion without sending any 
previous notice. It is situated in the 
centre of the native town of Bombay, 
in one of the long lanes connecting the 
Kalbadevee and. the Girgaum roads, 
and belongs to a man of some ce ‘lebri ity, 

named . . . . , the chief of all 

VOL. XXXV.—NO. CCVIII. 


the Bhuktus of Kanoba in Bombay. 
He is by caste a Panchkulsha, a as 
who generally follow the two occupa- 
tions—rather singularly combined—of 
taking care of cocoa-nut gardens for 
other parties, and working as carpenters 
for themselves, but which has, of late 
years, sent many young aspirants into 
I 
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the public offices as writers, and has 
given to the cause of literature and 
education one distinguished scholar in 
the person of Huri Keshowjee, whose 
Mahratta versions of English scientific 
works have been pronounced by the 
most competent judges among his own 
countrymen to be the best executed 
translations existing in the language, 
and who merits, by his eminent attain- 
ments, his useful labours, and his un- 
assuming virtues, a higher reward from 
the British government than he has 
yet re éceived. 

In former days it appears. . . . 
followed the ordin: ary calling of his 
caste, and worked as a carpenter and 
builder. But his father had been a 
Bhuktu, and, some years ago, he him- 
self having gone on a pilgrimage to 
Mudhee or Puithunu, and received in- 
struction and initiation there, returned 

Bombay a Bhuktu, exorcist, and 
mystic practitioner. The success of 
his practice—especially in the class of 
diseases considered as daimoniac—has 
been so great, that he has long given 
up all other business, and has grown 
to be generally recognised by all the 
other Bhuktus as their superior in 
power. The emoluments which such 
a man might have derived from his 
success in London, amidst @ vast popu- 
lation so abounding in riches, and so 
lavish in expending them where occa- 
sion needs, must not form a test for 
measuring the worldly prosperity of 
the Bombay thaumaturgist. As a car- 
penter, he might have earned his ten, 
twelve, or fifteen rupees a month; as 
a Bhuktu he probably receives, in the 
shape of presents and gratuities, ten 
times the last-named amount; and 
although one hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year will appear to Europeans a poor 
fruit of success in such a profession, 
yet, when it is remembered, that, in 
India, even one hundred pounds per 
annum is deemed and, owing to the 
patriarchial simplicity of Hindoo habits, 
really is an affluent income, which but 
few indeed of its learned Pundits are 
so fortunate as to obtain, the compara- 
tive prosperity of the Bhuktu will be 
more correctly appreciated. 

It was between eight and nine at 
night that we made our visit to the 
establishment of this individual. 
Having sent on our Bramhin compa- 
nion to the Muthu to inform the 
Bhuktu of our arrival, and request 
permission to approach, we awaited his 
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return on the Kalbadee road; but so 
long a time elapsed without his re. 
appearance, that we became impatient, 
and, resolving ourselves to explore the 
mysterious locality, got out of the 
narriage, and walked down the lane 
towards a blaze of light in the distance, 
which we rightly conjectured to be the 
Muthu. Here we found the Bramhin 
in high altercation with two or three 
parties standing in the verandah of the 
Muthu, who were reproaching him, in 
no gentle language, for bringing Eu- 
ropeans to w itness their proc eedings, or 
even informing them of their existence. 
We were fortunately able to acquit 
him of this charge; and, addressing 
the principal man of the group, who 
was no other than the Bhuktu himself, 
informed him that he accused the 
Bramhin wrongfully, adding, that he 
had no cause for exhibiting so much 
anger, as we came there not to ridicule 
or disparage his operations, but simply 
to gather information ; that we should 
feel obliged to him if he allowed us to 
be spectators of what was going on in 
the Muthu; but that we had no desire 
to intrude against his wish, and, for 
this reason, had sent on the Bramhin 
to obtain his permission. Somewhat 
appeased by this address, yet still with 
a clouded brow and a sullen reluctance 
of deportment, which courtesy failed 
to wholly overcome or conciliate, he 
told us, if we chose, we might come 
into the veranda, and stand at the 
door, or one of the windows which 
looked into the Muthu, but not to enter 
the latter unless we took off our shoes. 
We preferred standing at the door, 
from which all within was visible. The 
room before us was a small and very 
clean apartment, about twenty feet 
square. The tabernacle, which was 
taller and richer than that of the 
Girgaum Muthu, stood against the 
centre of the western wall, and was 
lit up with a great number of clear, 
brilliant lights, and wreathed with 
white flowers. No instruments of 
music or of noise appeared in the room; 
nothing, indeed, but the illuminated 
tabernacle, a smoking censer, and 
small vase of water. Two Parsee 
women, relations of a patient, sat on 
the ground, on the side opposite the 
tabernacle. Erect and motionless, in 


the centre of the room, with his face 
his left arm 
the 


his 


fronting the tabernacle, 
crossing his breast, supporting 
right elbow, his chin drooped, 
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cheek leaning upon the palm of his 
open right hand, and his eyes riveted 
in a fixed, unwinking gaze upon the 
idol, stood—it might ‘be the husband, 
brother, or son of one of these mourn- 
ers—a Parsee daimoniac patient, now 
under the process of cure. We stood 
and watched him for a full quarter of an 
hour. He never moved a muscle, or 
took his eyes from the idol during that 
time. No one spoke; every thing was 
erfectly still, so still indeed, so clean, 
so bright, that the rich tabernacle with 
its brilliant lights, and its tresses of 
snowy flowers casting out their strong 
perfume so silently, and the white cloud 
of incense that rose with equal silence 
from the censer, and blent its fragrance 
with theirs; and this solitary man, 
standing before the shrine in such ab- 
sorbed and reverend contemplation, 
and the women sitting so humble and 
silent in the back-ground—all reminded 
us very strongly of the night-vigil held 
in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
oo between Maunday Thursday and 
Good Friday, before one of the lesser 
altars, which is adorned, lit up, and 
watched, while the greater ne is 
stripped and placed in mourning. 

We asked the Bhuktu who this pa- 
tient was; he replied— 

‘Te was a maniac—he is my dis- 
ciple; he was brought here some 
months ago raving mad—foaming, con- 
vulsed, knowing no one, tearing every 
one that came in his way; ask those 
women, his relations, in what condition 
he was then, and look at him now.” 

**Ts he now cured ?” 

**You see him. When he came 
here he knew no one—would speak to 
no one; now he is sensible, and con- 
verses rationally. Speak to him your- 
selves.” 

Saying this he went up to him, laid 
his hand upon his shoulder, and said, 
‘“*Come Pestonjee! speak to those 
gentlemen.” 

For the first time since our arrival 
the Parsee now gave signs of life. 
Moving his head half round to the 


Bhuktu, with a heavy, fixed sort of 


look, yet with an expression implying 
at once dependence and confidence, he 
muttered, in a low voice, one or two 
words which we could not catch, and 
then, rel: apsing into his former sta- 
tuesque attitude and silence, became 
once more intently wrapt in contem- 
plation of the tabernacle. 

‘Your patient,” we remarked, 
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** seems, after all, very far from being 
thoroughly restored.” 

“You cannot well judge him at 
present ; he neither understands the 
cause of, nor likes this interruption. It 
is true, however, he is not quite re- 
stored, but he is partially so—he is 
very much so. Had you seen him 
when first brought here, ‘and been able 
to compare his condition then and now, 
you could not but acknowledge the 
extré 1ordinary change that has “taken 
place, and his rapid amendment from 
utter madness to gentleness and a com- 
paratively rational state. His cure is 
not completed ; it is still in progress, 
and will be perfected.” 

‘And what process of cure have 
you pursued ?” 

** You see the process.” 

‘*We see nothing but a man in a 
reverie; there must be something more 
than this. What is your objection to 
informing us? We are not likely to 
open a rival Muthu.” 

‘*Why should I inform you, and 
why should you seek to know? One 
ought never to search into the religion 
of others, nor reveal the secrets of his 
own.” 

In confirmation of these maxims, he 
poured forth a torrent of quotations in 
Sanscrit verse, stanza succeeding stanza 
with such rapidity, that all chance either 
of understanding or of reply was equally 
hopeless. Not that he was, neces- 
sarily, a man of learning—we believe 
far trom it; but many Hindoos, nay, 
many persons who profess themselves 
Pundits, and seek employment as such, 
provide themselves with a ready stock 
of Sanscrit quotations, which they 
learn by heart, and introduce on all 
possible occasions, as regularly as 
E phrs 1im Jenkinson did his medley of 
opinions upon the cosmogony of the 
world. 

As soon as the Bhuktu had exhausted 
his stream of verse, we replied— 

‘ All that you have quoted is, doubt- 
less, very true; but still it is scarcely 
applicable. The point here is a medi- 

val rather than a religious one ; and 
you yourself must have prac stically con- 
sidered it so: otherwise, why should 
you object to our w itnessing your ope- 

rations, and yet permit Parsee women 

to do so; or why introduce a Parsee 
patient into the Muthu atall, if it beso 
sacred? Parsees are as much excluded 
from Hindoo rites as Christians.” 

“The Parsee has faith: he is a 
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disciple. You would not become 
so. 

«Though not disciples, we feel 
great interest in the subject of these 
cures, and the various operations at 
the Muthus; and other Bhuktus have 
given us information on the subject 
without incivility , and without expect- 
ing us to become disc iples.” 

**And what may they have 
you ?” 

«That you employ such and such 
meahs to bring on the Waren. 

** Well! it is true they do employ 
such means at other Muthus in Bom- 
bay ; ; but none of these rude, coarse, 
noisy means are employed by me.’ 

«“What, then, are the means you 
employ ?” 

‘It is useless for you to ask; for, 
did I tell you, you could not possibly 
comprehend them.” 

“Yet, if you tell us, we shall try. 
Europe ans are not quite so ignorant 
of your mysteries, nor so utterly stolid 
of understs anding, as you seem to ima- 
gine. ‘The substance of your Pooranus 
is known to us, We have Menu’s in- 
stitutes, and the Bhuguvud Geeta, 
your law, and your philosophy, i in our 
langu: age : portions even of your Ve- 
dus, and of the still more secret Shaktu 
books, are translated and printed, and 
known all over Europe.” 

**I tell you, when you go again into 
the womb of a mother, and taking 
another birth, are born again in this 
world,—then, and not till then, will 
you be able to understand my system.” 

*¢ Still, what is it?” 

“Tt is Sumapur: but what that is, 
tis in vain for youto ask, or conjecture: 
you could not even conceive it.” 

We bade the Bhuktu farewell, and 
came away with our companion. We 
had seen as much as there was any 


told 
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chance of doing, with so unwilling a 
reveuler of mysteries; and had heard 
all he was likely to communicate. ‘This 
all, indeed, might be summed up i 
the single word Sumaput1; but that 
word—like the accidental expression 
of the more frank and civil Bhuktu of 
the Girgaum Muthu, ‘‘ charged with 
Kanoba,”—was in itself a revelation; 
little as he who made it thought so. 
The former papers will have exhibited 
one phase of the system in Kanoba's 

Muthus, which we may term the ex- 
citing or stimulant. ‘The acknowledg- 
ment about Sumapui, coupled with 
what we witnessed of the profound 
stillness reigning around the Parsee 
patient, and his own wrapt, trance- 
like state, will give us a glimpse of the 
other,—the tranquillising, sedative, or 
Quietist phase. W ithout embracing 
both in our conception, we shall not 


justly appreciate the whole system of 


Kanoba. As regards the assertion of 
the Kalbadavee Bhuktu, that he never 
employed the stimulant process, it 
must be taken with great restriction. 
We know that, at times, he does em- 
ploy it, from parties who have been 
present ; and we have ourselves passed 
the Muthu, when not only the clan- 
gour from inside was loud, and the 
fragrance strong, but even the street 
outside was filled with his drummers 
in fullclatter. But that in many, per- 
haps most, of his cases, the Sumaput, 
or Quietis st process, is resorted to in 
preference, is very likely. The ad- 
mitted employme nt of this singular 
process as a part of the daimon-exor- 
cising system, is a point of consider- 
able interest, and renders it necessary 
that we should endeavour to obtain a 
clear idea of what Sumapat itself is. 
But this will demand a chapter by 
itself. 
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American Literature. 


AMERICAN 


LITERATURE. 


LONGFELLOW.* 


WE believe it was M. L’Abbe Raynal 
who said that America had not yet 
produced a single man of genius. The 
productions now under our notice will 
do more to relieve her from this im- 
putation than the reply of President 
Jefferson— 


‘“‘ When we have existed,” said that gen- 
tleman, ‘so long as the Greeks did before 
they produced Homer, the Romans Virgil, 
the French a Racine and a Voltaire, the 
English a Shakespeare and a Milton, we shall 
inquire from what unfriendly causes it has 
proceeded that the other countries of Europe, 
and quarters of the earth, shall not have 
inscribed any poet of ours on the roll of 
fume.” 


The ingenuity of this defence is 
more apparent than its truth ; for al- 
though the existence of America, as 
a separate nation, is comparatively re- 
cent, it must not be forgotten that 
the origin of her people is identical 
with that of our own. Their lan- 
guage is the same; they have always 
had advantages in regard of literature 
precisely similar to those which we 
now enjoy ; they have free trade, and 
a little more, in all our best standard 
authors. There is, therefore, no ana- 
logy whatever between their condition 
and that of the other nations with 
whom the attempt has been made to 
contrast them. With a literature 
ready-made, as it were, to their hand, 
America had never to contend against 
any difficulties such as they en- 
countered. Beyond the ballads of the 
Troubadours and Trouveres, France 
had no stock either of literature or 
of traditions to begin upon; the 
language of Rome was foreign to its 
people; Greece had but the sixteen 
letters of Cadmus ; the literature of 
England struggled through the rude 
chaos of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
French, and monkish Latin. If these 
difficulties in pursuit of knowledge be 


* “ Poems, Lyrical and Dramatie.’ 
Walker. 


compared with the advantages of 
America, we think it must be ad- 
mitted that the President “had the 
worst of the argument. 

But although America enjoys all 
these advantages, it cannot be denied 
that her social condition presents im- 
pediments of a formidable character 
towards the cultivation of the higher 
and more refined branches of litera- 
ture. Liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity are not quite so favourable 
to the cultivation of elegant tastes as 
might be imagined; where every, kind 
of social rank is obliterated, the field 
of observation, which is the province of 
fiction, becomes proportionately nar- 
row; and although human nature 
must be the same under every form of 
government, the liberty of a thorough 
democracy by no means compensates 
for its vulgarity. It might be sup- 
posed that the very obliteration of 
all grades of rank, and the consequent 
impossibility of acquiring social dis- 
tinction, would have a direct tendency 
to turn the efforts of genius in direc- 
tions where the acquisition of fame 
might be supposed to compensate for 
more substantial rewards; and when 
men could no longer win their way to 
a coronet, they would redouble their 
exertions to obtain the wreath. The 
history of literature, however, teaches 
us the reverse: its most brilliant 
lights have shone in dark and unconge- 
nial times. Amid the clouds of bi- 
gotry and oppression, in the darkest 
days of tyranny and demoralisation, 
their lustre has been the most brilliant. 
Under the luxurious tyranny of the 
empire, Virgil and Horace sang their 
immortal strains ; the profligacy of 
Louis the Fourteenth produced a Vol- 
taire and a Rosseau ; amid the oppres- 
sion of his country, grew and flourished 
the gigantic intellect of Milton ; Ire- 
land, in the darkest times of her 
gloomy history, gave birth to the im- 
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perishable genius of Swift; it was 
less the liberty of Athens than the 
tyranny of Philip, which made De- 
mosthenes an orator; and of the 
times which produced our great dra- 
matists it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. The proofs, in short, are num- 
berless. Be this, however, as it may, 
the character of American literature 
which has fallen under our notice must 
demonstrate to every intelligent mind, 
what immense advantages she has de- 
rived from those sources which the 
advocates of her claims would endea- 
vour to repudiate. There is scarcely 
a page which does not contain evidence 
how largely she has availed herself of 
tue learning and labours of others. 

We do not blame her for this ; far 
from it. We only say that, having 
reaped the benefit, it is unjust to deny 
the obligation; and that in dis- 
cussing her literary pretensions, the 
plea which has been put forward in her 
behalf is untenable. 

But ere we proceed further, we 
must avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our obligations 
where they are due—it is to the enter- 
prise of a Liverpool publisher we 
are indebted for this very elegant—we 
believe, indeed, the first complete edi- 
tion of our poet’s works, brought out 
in this country ; and we sincerely hope 
he will gain from the gratitude of a 
discriminating public a reward more 
substantial than any approbation of 
ours can bestow. Prefixed to this 
edition is a preface from the accom- 
plished pen of Mr. Gilfillan, which 
contains critical observations spon 
the poet’s works, with some of which 
we are happy to be able to agree. 
There are others from which we dis- 
sent; but as our present task is not 
criticising Mr. Gilfillan’s preface, but 
writing a criticism of our own, we 
shall leave these matters to the discri- 
inination of our various readers. 

It is impossible there can be a more 
complete illustration, than the works 
now before us, of the truth of our 
assertion, that the national poet of 
America has not as yet been produced, 
The muse of Mr. Long‘ellow owes little 
or none of her success to those great 
national sources of inspiration which are 
most likely to influence an ardent poetic 
temperament. The grand old woods— 
the magnificent mountain and forest 
scenery—the mighty rivers—the track- 
less savannas—all those stupendous and 
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varied features of that great country, 
with which, from his boyhood, he 
must have been familiar, it might be 
thought would have stamped some of 
these characteristics upon his poetry. 
Such, however, has not been the case, 
Of lofty images—and grand concep. 
tions we meet with few, if any, 
traces. But, brimful of life, of love, 
and of truth, the stream of his song 
flows on with a tender and touching 
simplicity, and a gentle music, which 
we have not met with since the days 
of our own Moore. Like him, too, the 
genius of Mr. Longfellow is essentially 
lyric; and if he has failed to derive 
inspiration from the grand features of 
his own country, he has been no un- 
successful student of the great works 
of the German masters of song. We 
could almost fancy, while reading his 
exquisite ballad of the “ Beleaguered 
City,” that Goéthe, Schiller, or Uhland 
was before us; and yet, we must by 
no means be understood to insinuate 
that he is a mere copyist—quite the 
contrary. Hehas become so thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of these ex- 
quisite models, that he has contrived 
to produce pieces marked with an 
individuality of their own, and no- 
ways behind them in point of poetical 
merit. In this regard he affords 
another illustration of the truth of the 
proposition with which he started, that 
the legendary lore and traditions of 
other countries have been very ser- 
viceable towards the formation of 
American literature. But, as is hap- 
pily observed by Mr. Gillfillan :— 
“ Longfellow bears so well his load of 
accomplishments and acquirements, 
his ornaments, unlike those of the 
Sabine maid, have not crushed him, 
nor impeded the march of his own 
mind. He has transmuted a lore 
gathered from many languages, into a 
quick and rich flame, which we feel 
to be the flame of genius.” 

We cannot commence our extracts 
better, than with that exquisite little 
poem, entitled “ The Psalm of Life,” 
every line of which is full of touching 
beauty, besides inculeating a_philo- 
sophy we may all study with advantage: 


*© A PSALM OF LIFR. 
“ What the heart of the young man said to the 
Psalmist, 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Lite is but an empty dream ; 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 
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“ Life is real! life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul, 


“Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Find us further than to-day. 


“ Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral-marches to the grave. 


“Tn the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of lie, 
Be not like dumb driven cattle : 
Be a hero in the strife. 


“Trust no future, however pleasant ; 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ; 
Act—act, in the living present, 
Heart within, and God o’er head ! 


“ Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


“ Foot-prints that, perhaps, another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main; 
Some forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, may take heart ayain. 


“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for every fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 


To expatiate on the beauties of this 
poem would be quite superfluous ; 
they are apparent to every reader, 
And cold, indeed, and insensible, must 
be the heart which they do not touch 
with a softening and purifying in- 
fluence. 

We are reluctant to subject to the 
test of minute criticism those two fine 
verses, towards the conclusion of this 
piece, the image of the mariner sail- 
ing over the solemn sea of life, is, un- 
questionably, one of great beauty, but 
we doubt if its application is quite in 
keeping with the rest of the stanza; 
and we fear that the footsteps on the 
sands of time would be of a nature 
too evanescent to be of much use to 
him in his course—the stars of heaven 
would serve him better ; but we shall 
not dwell upon this. The poem is 
most touchingly beautiful, and we 
ought not always to analyse too cu- 
riously what affords us real pleasure. 


We would far rather enjoy the effect 
than scrutinise the cause. 

Those who are familiar with the 
writings of Jean Paul will be at no 
loss to recognise the source of many of 
the ideas contained in this piece, The 
coincidence is so remarkable that we 
shall add the parrallel passage—the 
prose of which is almost as poetical as 
the melodious verses of Longfellow :— 

** Cheerfulness,” saith Jean Paul, 
“not enjoyment, is our duty. Be it 
then our aim. In a soul filled with 
pleasures and mistrust, the heavy air 
checks the growth of spiritual flowers. 
Let your heart expand to sympathy 
and compassion, but not to cold mis- 
trust, as the flower opens to the blessed 
dew, but closes its leaves against the 
rain. So little is suffering, so much 
is happiness, a proper part of our na- 
ture, that, with equal means of delusion, 
we reach only what has pained instead 
of what has given us pleasure. Great 
bereavements work more refreshingly 
upon the spirit thus pained than great 
joys; so, on the contrary, minor sor- 
rows weaken more than minor joys 
strengthen. After the sunshine of hap- 
piness, the chambers of the heart open 
to our enemies. Grief expands them 
to our friends. But the happiness of 
grief consists, like the day, not in sin- 
gle flashes, but in a steady, mild se- 
renity. The heart lives in this peaceful 
and even light. The spirit alone can 
yield us this heavenly calm and free- 
dom from care—it is beyond the power 
of Fortune, who gives with one hand 
what she takes away with the other ; 
therefore, instead of planting joys, our 
endeavour ought to be to remove sor- 
rows, so that the soul, unchoked by 
acids, may of itself bear sweet fruits, 
not by man’s seeking after joys, and 
building up for himself heaven after 
heaven, which clouds may obscure, 
but by removing the mask from 
grief, and looking it steadily in the 
face. Jf man has only once unmasked, 
that is conquered, grief, he holds in 
his hand the key of Eden, for there 
remains to him besides all the higher 
blessings of circumstance and of duty. 
Thus we shall have a perpetual ‘ For- 
get-me-not’ of joy within us, but no 
similar one of pain; and thus is the 
blue firmament greater than any cloud 
that is therein, and more lasting, too.” 

There is, perhaps, no department 
of poetry which requires a combina- 
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tion of so many varied qualities of 
mind, as that in which Mr. Longfellow 
most excels. Milton, Byron, Dryden, 
and Pope, were masters of the art of 
song ; but we greatly question if they 
could have produced lyrical effusions 
so simple, and yet so full of sweet 
and touching beauty, as many which 
are contained in this little volume. 
We have marked so many for extracts, 
that the task of selection is by no 
means an easy one. Whenever we 
open the book we are sure to light 
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upon some gem of rare beauty which 


NUREMBERG. 


“ In the valley of the Pegnitz, where, across broad meadow-lands, 
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we feel a reluctance in passing over ; 
and yet, were we to extract them all, 
we could fill half of our Magazine. 
Of the singular sweetness, melody of 
versification, and elegance for which 
these compositions are distinguished, 
perhaps no piece affords a better ex- 
ample than that which we shall place 
next on our list. ‘The quaint simpli- 
city and beauty of these charming lines 
are quite irresistible :— 


Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg the ancient stands. 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables like the rooks that round thee throng. 
Memories of the Middle Ages—when the emperors rough and bold 

Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old. 

And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted in their uncouth rhyme— 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every clime. 

In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 

Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Lunigunde’s hand. 

On the square the oriel window, where, in old heroic days, 

Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. 

Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous works of art, 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture, standing in the common mart; 
And above cathedral doorways, saints and bishops carved in stone, 

By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 

In the church of sainted Laurence stands a pix of sculpture rare, 

Like the foamy sheaf of fountains rising through the painted air. 

Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, reverend heart, 

Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the evangelist of art. 

Here, in silence and in sorrow, toiled he still with busy hand ; 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the better land. 

* Emigravit’ is the inscription on the tomb-stone where he lies, 

Dead he is not—but departed—for the artist never dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 

That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air. 
Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal lanes, 
Walked of old the master singers, chaunting rude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild, 
Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows build ; 
As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he, too, the mystic rhyme, 

And the smith his iron measures, hammered to the anvil’s chime. 
Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poesy bloom, 
In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 

Wisest of the twelve wise masters, in huge folios sung and laughed ; 
But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely-sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and his face above the door ; 

Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s song, 

As the old man, grey and dcve-like, with his great beard white and long. 
And at night the swart mecl an’c comes to drown his cark and care, 
Quaffing ale from pewter tankards in the master’s antique chair. 
Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 

Ran these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 

Not thy councils, not thy Kaiser, win for thee the world’s regard— 

But thy painter, Albrecht Diirer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler bard. 
Thus, O! Nuremberg! a wanderer, from a region far away, 

As he paced thy streets and courtyards, sang in thought his carcless lay, 
Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a flow'ret of the soil, 


The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil.” 
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We once chanced to meet with a 
rare old German book which contains 
an accurate history of the foundation 
of the Meistersigners, a body which ex- 
ercised so important an influence upon 
the literary history, not only of Ger- 
many, but of the whole European 
Continent, that the circumstances con- 
nected with its origin cannot prove un- 
interesting to our readers. 

The burghers of the provincial towns 
in Germany had gradually formed 
themselves into guilds or corporations, 
the members of which, when the bu- 
siness of the day was discussed, would 
amuse themselves by reading some of 
the ancient traditions of their own 
country, as related in the old Nordic 
poems. This stock of literature was 
soon exhausted, and the worthy burgh- 
ers began to try their hands at original 
composition. From these rude snatches 
of song sprung to life the fire of poetic 
genius, and at Mentz was first estab- 
lished that celebrated guild, branches 
of which soon after extended them- 
selves to most of the provincial towns. 
The fame of these social meetings soon 
became widely spread. It reached the 
ears of the Emperor, Otho I., and, 
about the middle of the ninth century, 
the guild received a royal summons to 
attend at Pavia, then the Emperor’s 
residence. The history of this famous 
meeting remained for upwards of six 
hundred years upon record among the 
archives of Mentz, but is supposed to 
have been taken away, among other 
plunder, about the period of the Smal- 
kaldic war. From other sources of 
information we can, however, gratify 
the curiosity of the antiquarian, by 
giving the names of the twelve original 
members of this guild, among which 
we do not find that of the “ laureate 
of the gentle craft” mentioned by Mr. 
Longfellow :— 


Walter, Lord of Vogelweid, 
Wolfgang Eschenbach, Knight, 
Conrad Mesmer, Knight, 
Franenlob of Mentz, 2? »p ° 
Mergliny of Ment, t Theologians. 
Klingsher, 

Starke Papp, 

Bartholomew Regenboger, a blacksmith. 
The Chancellor, a fisherman, 

Conrad of Wurtzburg, 

Stall Seniors, 

The Roman of Zgwickau. 


These gentlemen, having attended 


the royal summons in due form, were 
subjected to a severe public examina- 
tion before the court by the wisest men 
of their times, and were pronounced 
masters of their art; enthusiastic en- 
comiums were lavished upon them by 
the delighted audience, and they de- 
parted, having received from the Em- 
peror’s hands a crown of pure gold, 
to be presented annually to him who 
should be selected by the voice of his 
fellows as laureate for the year. 

Admission to these guilds became, 
in process of time, the highest literary 
distinction ; it was eagerly sought for 
by numberless aspirants, but the or- 
deal through which the candidate had 
to pass became so difficult that very 
few were found qualified for the honour. 
The compositions of the candidates 
were measured with a degree of critical 
accuracy of which candidates for lite- 
rary fame in these days can form but 
little idea. The ordeal must have 
been more damping to the fire of young 
genius than the most slashing article 
ever penned by the most caustic re- 
viewer. Every composition had of 
necessity to belong to a certain class ; 
each class was distinguished by alimited 
amount of rhymes and syllables, and 
the candidate had to count each stanza, 
as he read it, upon his fingers. The 
redundancy or the deficiency of a sin- 
gle syllable was fatal to his claims, 
and was visited in addition by a pecu- 
niary fine, which went tothe support of 
the corporation. 

Of that branch of this learned 
body which held its meetings at 
Nuremberg, Hans Sachs became, in’ 
due time, a distinguished member. 
His origin was obscure—the son of a 
tailor, and a shoemaker by trade. The 
occupations of his early life afforded 
but little scope for the cultivation of 
those refined pursuits which afterwards 
made him remarkable. The years of 
his boyhood were spent in the indus- 
trious pursuit of his lowly calling; 
but when he had arrived at the age of 
eighteen, a famous minstrel, Numen- 
bach by name, chancing to pass his 
dwelling, the young cobler was at- 
tracted by his dulcet strains, and fol- 
lowed him. Numenbach gave him 
gratuitous instruction in his tuneful 
art, and Hans Sachs forthwith entered 
upon the course of probationary 
wandering, which was an essential 
qualification for his degree. The 
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principal towns of Germany by turns 
received the itinerant minstrel, who 
supported himself by the alternate ma- 
nufacture of verses and of shoes, After 
a protracted pilgrimage of several 
years, he returned to Nuremberg, his 
native city, where, having taken unto 
himself a wife, he spent the remainder 
of his existence; not unprofitably, 
indeed, as his voluminous works still 
extant can testify. We had once the 
pleasure of seeing an edition of them 
in the library at Nuremberg, con- 
taining two hundred and twelve pieces 
of poetry, one hundred and sixteen 
sacred allegories, and one hundred and 
ninety-seven dramas—a fertility of 
production truly wonderful, and almost 
incredible, if we reflect that the author 
had to support a numerous family by 
the exercise of his lowly trade. 

The writings of this humble artisan 
proved an era, however, in the literary 
history of Germany. To him may 
be ascribed the honour of being the 
founder of her school of tragedy as 
well as comedy; and the illustrious 
Goéthe has, upon more than one occa- 
sion, in his works, expressed how 
deeply he is indebted to this poet of the 
people for the outline of his immortal 
tragedy of “ Faust.” Indeed, if we 
recollect aright, there are in his works 
several pieces which he states are after 
the manner of Hans Sachs. 

The Lord of Vogelweid, whose 
name we tind occupying so conspicuous 
a position in the roll of the original 
Meistersingers, made rather a curi- 
ous will—a circumstance which we 
find charmingly narrated in the follow- 
ing exquisite ballad :— 


“WALTER VON. DER VOGELWEID. 
“ Vogelweid, the Minnesinger, 
When he left this world of ours, 
Laid his body in the cloister, 
Under Wurtzburg’s minster towers. 


“ And he gave the monks his treasure ; 
Gave them all with this bequest— 
They should feed the birds at noontide, 

Daily, on his place of rest. 


“ Saying, ‘From these wandering minstrels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

Let me now repay the lessons 
They have taught so well and long.’ 


“ Thus the hard of lore departed, 
And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted, 
By the children of the choir. 
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“ Day by day, o’er tower and turret, 
In foul weather and in fair— 

Day by day, in vaster numbers, 
Flocked the poets of the air. 





On the tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place— 

On the pavement, on the tombstone, 
On the poet’s sculptured face : 


“There they sang their merry carols, 
Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name their voices uttered, 
Was the name of Vogelweid. 


“Till at length the portly Abbot 
Murmured, why this waste of food 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward, 
For our fasting brotherhood. 


‘¢ Then in vain, o’er tower and turret, 
From the walls and woodland nests, 

When the minster bell rang noontide, 
Gathered the unwelcome guests. 


“ Then in vain, with cries discordant, 
Clamorous round the gothic spire, 

Screamed the feathered Minnesingers 
For the children of the choir. 


“‘ Time has long effaced the inscription 
On the cloister’s funeral stones ; 

And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the poet’s bones, 


* But around the vast cathedral, 
By sweet echoes multiplied, 
Still the birds repeat the legend, 

And the name of Vogelweid.” 


The critical distinction between 
imagination and fancy is now so well 
understood, that any discussion upon 
the principles by which they are regu- 
lated would be unnecessary — the 
one makes the greatest poets, the 
other, when combined with feeling, 
will generally produce the most popu- 
Jar. Upon the ordinary run of man- 
kind, the higher flights of imagination 
will probably be thrown away ; while 
the thoughts of fancy, expressed with 
taste and feeling, must always come 
home to the hearts of all. How many 
are there who have a keen appreciation 
of the beauties of Moore, or Burns, 
upon whom the lofty grandeur of 
Milton would be utterly lost. The 
one class of poetry will always be the 
most popular—the other the most en- 
during. Nothing that is false, fleet- 
ing, or redundant can last; and the 
true aim of real poetry has, perhaps, 
by no one been better defined than by 
Shelley :— 
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“Tt lifts,” he says, “the yeil from the 
hidden beauty of the world, and makes fa- 
miliar objects as if they were not familiar. 
It reproduces all that it represents ; and the 
impersonations, clothed in its Elysian light, 
stand thenceforward in the minds of those 
who have once contemplated them, as memo- 
rials of that gentle and exalted content 
which extends itself over all thoughts and 
actions with which it exists. The great se- 
cret of morals is love, or a going out of our 
own nature, and an identification of our- 
selves and the beautiful which exists in 
thought, action, or person, not ourown. A 
man, to be greatly good, must imagine in- 
tens-ly and comprehensively ; he must put 
himself in the place of another, and of many 
others, The pains and pleasures of his spe- 
cies must become his own. The great in- 
strument of moral good is imagination; and 
poetry administers to the effect by acting upon 
the cause,” 


This critical maxim is so beautifully 
expressed, it contains the whole germ 
of what can be said or thought upon 
that branch of the subject; and al- 
though, in some regards, Longfellow 
does not come quite up to the standard, 
yet in others his poems will be found 
an exquisite illustration of the truth 
and force of the observations we have 
quoted. Although full of fancy, 
his pieces do not display much of 
the higher order of imazination, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Excelsior,” 
which comes nearer to the mark than 
any we have read. Beautiful and im- 
pressive, yet tender and touching, it 
is one of the highest proofs of his 
genius ; because, its own merit apart, 
it shows more implied power, and more 
imaginative passion, than any other 
piece he has written. The simplicity 
is most touching; and although the 
sequence of thought is not quite so 
clear as might be desired, it is uncom- 
monly beautiful. 

The succession of pictures presented 
to the mind’s eye, each complete in 
perfect beauty, can scarcely be sur- 
passed. The solitude of the lonely 
Alpine village among the mountains — 
its lights glimmering faintly through 
the mists and shadows of darkening 
night ; the entrance of the youthful 
enthusiast, his heart and eye full of the 
fire of hope and of resolute purpose, 
and bearing in his hand the banner 
with the “strange device ;” his sor- 
row, as he turns with wistful eye away 
from the warm and friendly welcome 


of sucial homes, to the stern reality of 


the giant height that frowns before 
him; the warning of cautious age, 
the solicitations of youthful beauty, 
fall alike unregarded on his ear. His 
path is upward! He hears a voice— 
he sees a hand dim in the distance 
pointing to the path, and forbidding 
him to tarry— 


“*QOh, stay,’ the maiden said, ‘ and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !’ 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye ; 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
‘ Excelsior! 


py 


And then the last scene of all—the cold 
and lifeless clay—from which the daring 
spirit had departed—found in the snow 
by the kindly monks; the banner, with 
the wondrous device, grasped in the 
frozen hand firmly still ; the musical 
voice, faint like the light ‘of astar fall- 
ing from the clime he had gained— 
all, all, is exquisitely beautiful — 


** EXCELSIOR. 
‘The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device— 
* Excelsior !’ 


“ His brow was sad; his eye beneath 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue— 
* Excelsior !’ 


“ In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips eseaped a groan— 
* Excelsior!’ 


“«¢ Try not the pass!’ the old man said ; 
* Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide ;’ 
And loud that clarion voice replied— 

* Excelsior!’ 


“Oh, stay!’ the maiden said, ‘and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast !’ 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye ; 
But still he answered, with a sigh— 
* Excelsior!’ 


“« Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalancle!’ 
This was the peasant’s last good night! 
A voice replied, far up the height— 
* Excelsior !” 


“ At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of St. Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeati dl prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air— 
* Excelsior |’ 
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“ A traveller, by the faithful hound, 

Half-buried in the snow was found— 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

That banner with the strange device— 
* Excelsior!’ 


“There in the twilight cold and grey, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay ; 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell like a falling star— 

‘ Excelsior!’ ” 

We are sorry to say that the only 
poem 6f any length contained in this 
volume we have as yet been unable to 
accomplish a perusal of: the metre is a 
formidable impediment which we are 
unable to surmount. We therefore 
leave * Evangeline, a Tale of Acadia,"to 
the discrimination of some future critic. 
The story upon which it is founded is 
one which narrates the wholesale evic- 
tion ofta people from their own coun- 
try and homes. 
this fated province having entered 
into a treaty that they would not 
afford arms or assistance to the In- 
dians, were supposed to have violated 
their engagement; and having been 
collected together into a large church, 
by the orders of General Winslow, 
were afterwards forcibly expelled into 
the woods, and the whole of their houses 
and possessions set on fire. The story 
is a most painful one ; the act seems one 
which it is difficult to justify, even 
under the stern exigencies of war. 
We shall not, however, enter into any 
discussion of it here, but pass on to 
objects more attractive, many of which 
merit our notice. 

From the few specimens which Mr. 
Longfellow has given us of his trans- 
lations, we are enabled to form a very 
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plaintive and melancholy. He is, if we 
recollect right, the author of a beau- 
tiful little poem, called “ The Grave,” 
which may be found in some of the 
collections of German ballads issued 
from the Leipsic press. 


** SONG OF THE SILENT LAND! 


“ Into the Silent Land! 
Ah! who shall lead us thither ; 
Clouds in the evening skies more darkly 
gather, 
shattered wrecks lie 
strand, 
Who leads us with a gentle hand, 
Hither! O hither! 
Into the Silent Land ? 


And 


thicker on the 


“ Into the Silent Land! 
To you ye boundless regions 
Of all perfection! tender morning visions 
Of beauteous souls! the future’s pledge and 
band ! 
Who in life’s battle firm doth stand 
Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 
Into the Silent Land ? 


“O land! O land 

For all the broken hearted ; 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted, 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand, 
To lead us with a gentle hand, 

Into the land of the great departed ; 

Into the Silent Land.” 


We thank Mr. Longfellow, as we are 
assured our readers will also, for 
making us acquainted with this most 
exquisite little piece, which in the 
original can scarcely be more beauti- 
ful than in the medium through which 
he has presented it to our notice. 

Although distinguished by grace, 
tenderness, and sweetness of modula- 
tion, the more we study these poems, 


the more we feel assured that the 
author is deficient in those qualities to 
which we have already alluded. With 
little grandeur of conception, he sel- 
dom attempts to soar, and when he 
does it is a failure. There is no mar- 
tial music in the sound of his verses. 


tolerable opinion of his qualifications 
for excellence in that most difficult 
path of literature. With many of the 
originals which he has selected 
in English verse we are familiar, 
and they are all very tastefully as well 
as beautifully rendered. There is one, 
however, which is new to us, taken 
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from the works of a German poet, 
with whom the reading public here 
are not very familiar. We are there- 
fore unable to pronounce any opinion 
upon its merits as a mere translation ; 
but as a beautfful piece of English 
poetry, we feel assured that our read. 
ers will thank us for calling their 
attention to it. It is by Salis, a poet 
whose genius inclines most to the 


He never could have been a Tyrteus, 
and could no more, as far as we are 
enabled to give an opinion, from the 
specimens before us, have written a 
ballad like Campbell’s ‘ Mariners of 
England,” or the“ Battle of the Baltic,” 
than he could write the “ Iliad.” With 
much variety and tenderness, his verses 
have little force or vigour. He has the 
sweetness of Tennyson, without his 
quaintness or his varied power. He 
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has all the lyrical excellencies of 
Moore, without his glitter—and we 
think also, without his playful imagin- 
ation. He has a good deal of learn- 
ing, without a great deal of ima. 
ginative power; and his wood-notes 
are warbled with a cadence which is 
most exquisite. With the exception of 
the little piece called « Excelsior,” we 
have not for many a long day read 
anything more affecting than— 


‘© THE FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS,” 


“ When the hours of day are numbered, 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy calm delight: 


“ Ere the evening lamps are lighted, 
And, like phantoms grim and tall, 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlour wall : 


“ Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, 

The beloved, the true hearted, 

Come to visit us once more. 


“ Tle, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the road-side fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life. 


‘“* They, the holy ones and weakly, 
Who the cross of suffering bore ; 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with us on earth no more. 


* And with them came the being beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven. 


“ With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


“ And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saintlike, 
Looking downward from the skies. 


“ Uttered, not yet comprehended, 
Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer ; 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air. 


“ Oh! though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 
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The nicest analysis of the most 
metaphysical critic, we are of opinion, 
can scarcely detect a flaw in this very 
beautiful little poem. We must all 
bow down, as it were, involuntarily, 
and pay homage due at the shrine of 
genius—and genius, too, in one of its 
most exquisite moods. We can luxu- 
riate in these beautiful thoughts. They 
have something which must come 
home to, and must touch, the hearts 
of all of us—tears stand in our eyes 
as at the strain of well-remembered, 
melancholy music ; when the world is 
locked in sleep and silence, and the 
common cares of life have subsided, 
the mind, no longer disturbed, can 
hold communion with the friends who 
have long passed away to that realm 
of shadows whither we shall follow 
them—they come back, then, radiant 
and beautiful— 


‘“‘ Each heart as warm, each eye as gay 
As if we parted yesterday !” 


We see in these pleasant dreams the 
eye brighten and the lip smile, which 
are dim and cold long ago; and from 
these realms, so far away above the 
storms and cares of this miserable 
world, where it is pleasant to hope 
and believe our friends have gone, 
kindly they gieam upon us through 
the misty light of fancy: and we rise 
from these reveries strengthened and 
doubly armed for the battle of life by 
the reflection so beautifully expressed 
in the poet’s concluding verse :— 


** All our fears are laid aside, 
If we but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died.” 


Of kindred beauty with “ The Foot- 
steps of Angels,” and no unfit compa- 
nion to it in thought and feeling, is a 
poem, entitled “ Resignation,” which 
we extract from a subsequent collec- 
tion of poems by Mr. Longfellow.* 
Although our space is rapidly narrow- 
ing, we cannot pass it by. Such of our 
readers as are familiar with these 
beautiful lines on the same theme, by 
«* La Motte Fouque,” will read it with 
increased gratification. All of them 
must do so with pleasure :— 





* « The Seaside and Fireside.” By W. H. Longfellow. Liverpool: Walker. 
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“ RESIGNATION. 
“There is no flock, however watched and 
tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, however defended, 
But has one vacant chair, 


“‘ The air is full of farewells for the dying, 
And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachael, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted ! 


“ Let,us be patient! Those severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise ; 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume their dark disguise. 


“ We see but dimly through the mists and 
vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us but sad funereal tapers, 
May be heaven's distant lamps. 


“ There is no death—what seems so is transi- 
tion. 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 


“ She is not dead, the child of our affection, 
But gone into that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


“In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led— 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives whom we call dead. 


“ Day after day we think what she is doing, 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


“ Thus do we walk with her, and keep un- 
broken 
fhe bond which nature gives ; 
Thinking that our remembrance, though un- 
spoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


“ Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when, with rapture wild, 

To our embrace we again enfuld her, 
She will not be a child: 


“ But a fair maiden, in her father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful, with all the soul's expansion, 
Shall we behold her face. 


“And though at times impetuous with emo- 
tion, 
And anguish long suppressed, 
The swelling heart heaves moving like the 
ocean 
That cannot be at rest, 
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“We will be patient, and assuage the feelings 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing 
The grief that must have way.” 


We must now pass to a consider- 
ation of the prose writingsof Mr. Long- 
fellow ; and we have devoted so much 
of our space to his poetry, that we 
shall be unable to dwell at much 
length upon their merits. 

With “ Hyperion” the public have 
been for some time familiar ; but it is 
not generally known that in this ex- 
quisite little story are shadowed forth 
the leading incidents of the poet's life, 
and that he himself is the hero of his 
own romance. We shall give the 
facts as they have come to our own 
knowledge, and, we are assured, they 
will not fail to interest our readers. 

About the year 1837, Longfellow, 
being engaged in making the tour of 
Europe, selected Heidelberg for a per- 
manent winter residence. There his 
wife was attacked with an illness, 
which ultimately proved fatal. It so 
happened, however, that some time 
afterwards there came to the same 
romantic place a young lady of consi- 
derable personal attractions. The 
poet’s heart was touched—he became 
attached to her; but the beauty of 
sixteen did not sympathise with the 
poet of six-and-thirty; and Long- 
fellow returned to America, having 
lost his heart as well as his wife. The 
young lady, also an American, re- 
turned hotue shortly afterwards. Their 
residences, it turned out, were conti- 
guous, and the poet availed himself of 
the opportunity of prosecuting his ad- 
dresses, which he did for a considerable 
time with no better success than at first. 
Thus foiled, he set himself resolutely 
down, and instead, like Petrarch, of 
laying siege to the heart of his mistress 
through the medium of sonnets, he 
resolved to write a whole book—a 
book which would achieve the double 
object of gaining her affections, and of 
establishing his own fame. ‘ Hy- 
perion ” was the result. His labour 
and his constancy were not thrown 
away—they mettheir due reward. The 
lady gave him her hand as well as her 
heart ; and they now reside together 
at Cambridge, in the same house which 
Washington made his head-quarters 
when he was first appointed to the 
command of the American armies. 
These interesting facts were commu- 
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nicated to us by a very intelligent 
American gentleman whom we had 
the pleasure of meeting in the same 
place which was the scene of the poet’s 
early disappvintment and sorrows. 

The success of ** Hyperion,” in Ame- 
rica, was for some time doubtful—it 
“hang fire,” as the phrase is, until it 
reached England, where it rapidly 
gained an extensive popularity ; and 
Longfellow was thus elected by the 
suffrages of our countrymen to the 
distinguished position he now occupies 
among his own. 

The romance of ‘* Hyperion” con- 
sists simply of the facts we have thus 
briefly detailed, upun which are inter- 
woven some beautiful episodes. 

There is no attempt either at the 
construction of plot or incident. In 
this respect the author has not drawn 
upon his inventive faculties in the very 
least. We have aseries of pictures, 
brilliant, beautiful, and ever-shifting ; 
subtle reflections, full of sound and 
noble philosophy, and descriptions of 
the varied aspects of nature amid that 
enchanting spot where the scene is 
laid, so vivid and so beautiful, that we 
van only reiterate our regret that he 
has not studied more deeply, or to 
more advantage, the grand features of 
his own country. The chapter upon 
literary fame is, perhaps, one of the 
best in the book; the philosophy which 
it breathes is sound and instructive: — 


**¢ And after all,’ said Fleming, ‘ perhaps 
the greatest lesson which the lives of literary 
men teach us, is told in a single word—wait ! 
Every man must patiently bide his time. 
He must wait. More particularly in lands like 
my native land, where the pulse of life beats 
with such feverish and impatient throb, is 
the lesson needful. Our national character 
wants the dignity of repose. We seem to 
live in the midst of a battle. There is such 
a din, such a hurrying to and fro. In the 
streets of a crowded city it is difficult to walk 
slowly—you feel the rushing of the crowd, 
and rush with itonward. In the press of our 
life it is difficult to be calm. In this press of 
wind and tide, all professions seem to drag 
their anchors, and are swept out into the 
main. The voices of the present say, come! 
the voices of the past say, wait! With calm 
and solemn footsteps bears against the rush- 
ing torrent up stream, and pushes back the 
hurrying waters. With no less calm and 
solemn footsteps, nor less certainty, does a 
great mind bear up against public opinion, 
and push back its hurrying stream. There- 
fore, should every man wait, should bide 
his time, not in listless idleness, not in use- 
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less pastime, not in querulous dejection, but 
in constant, steady, cheerful endeavours, 
always willing, and fulfilling, and accom- 
plishing his task, that when the occasion 
comes he may be equal to the occasion. And 
if it never comes, what matters it to the 
world whether I, or you, or another man 
did such a deed, or wrote such a book ; so be 
it, the deed and the book were well done. It 
is the part of an indecent and troublesome 
ambition to care too much about fame—about 
what the world says of us—to be always 
looking into the faces of others for approval 
—to be always anxious for the effect of what 
we do or say—to be always waiting to hear 
the echoes of our own voice! If you look 
about you, you will see men who are wearing 
life “away in feverish anxiety of fame, and 
the last we shall ever hear of them will be 
the funeral bell that tolls them to their early 
graves! Unhappy men, and unsuccessful, 
because their purpose is not to actomplish 
well their task, but to clutch the trick and 
phantasy of fame; and they go to their 
graves with purposes unaccomplished and 
wishes unfulfilled. Better for them, and for 
the world in their example, had they known 
how to wait. Believe me the talent of suc- 
cess is nothing more than doing what you 
can do well, and doing well whatever you 
do without a thought of fame. If it come 
at all, it will come because it is decreed, not 
because it is sought after, and there will be 
no misgivings, no disappointment, no hasty, 
feverish disappointment.” 


The easy, graceful, flowing and un. 
affected style of this charming little 
romance, must be considered one of 
its chief attractions: in this respect 
it may stand a comparison with the 
writings of the poet's gifted country. 
man, Washington Irving. It abounds 
with the traces of a highly-cultivated 
and elegant mind. And it is impos- 
sible not to recognise passages of a 
loftier tone, upon which the inspira- 
tion of genius is strongly stamped ; 
and without being striking, it contains 
a sufficient amount of originality to 
distinguish it from, and lift it above 
the level of the present popular litera- 
ture of the day. But the observation 
which we felt called upon to make, 
with reference to the poetry of Mr. 
Longfellow, applies, we think, with 
even greater force to his prose; ele. 
gant and graceful as it is, there is not 
much vigour, there is nothing national 
about it—an Englishman might have 
produced it just as well as an American, 
And although this by no means de- 
tracts from the merits of the author, 
or from the beauty of his compositions, 
yet, expecting to find in them some- 
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thing characteristic of the country 
which has produced, the author, we 
cannot help owning to a little feeling 
of disappointment. It may be not a 
whit more unreasonable than that ex- 
pressed by the English traveller who 
was struck with astonishment at hear- 
ing himself greeted so fluently in his 
own tongue, upon his arrival at Bou- 
logne. 

We have contented ourselves with 
running rapidly over the leading 
features of “ Hyperion ;” it has been so 
long before the public, and is so well 
known to them all, that any lengthened 
or elaborate critique would be unneces- 
sary. The other little volume* which 
now awaits us, being a more recent pro- 
duction, might, had we space, call for a 
more lengthened comment. As a com- 
panion to “ Hyperion” “Kavanagh,” is 
by no means unworthy to occupy a dis- 
tinguished position in the public esti- 
mation. There are many to whom it 
will unquestionably prove of higher 
interest than its predecessor. With 
equal grace and elegance of style, 
it contains more touches which come 
home and appeal to the hearts of all. 
A charming love story, its simplicity 
is exquisite ; less exalted in its pre- 
tensions than “Hyperion,” and with 
less of the peculiar power and reach 
of imagination by which that work 
is distinguished, it will perhaps be 
more popular with the generality of 
readers. 

The little group of characters, 
round which converges the interest of 
the tale, are drawn with an exquisite 
and airy touch, which is very fascinat- 
ing. Churchill, the dreamy enthu- 
siast, who wastes his life away in vain 
aspirations and resolves that bear no 
fruit, is happily contrasted with the 
active, energetic, practical young cler- 
gyman, whose labours wrought such a 
wondrous change among the inhabi- 
tants of the little town. The sweet 
and charming picture of the gentle 
and loving Alice Archer, with her 
pale face and dark eyes, rises out of 
the canvas, appealing to our sympa- 
thies not in vain; for beside it stands 
that of her more favoured and more 
fortunate rival, fresh and glowing with 
the brilliant hues of youth and of 
love ; and then, the old blind mother, 
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conversing in the room below of 
moths and cheap furniture, and the 
best remedy for rheumatism, as forth 
from her door went two happy hearts, 
beating side by side with the pulse of 
youth, and hope, and joy; while within, 
and nearer to her still, sat the pale and 
blighted flower, doomed so soon to 
bow its head and die. 


“ The first snow came. How beautiful it 
was falling silently, all day long, all night 
long, on the mountains, on the meadows, 
on the roofs of the living, on the graves of 
the dead! All white, save the river, that 
marked its course by a winding black line 
across the landscape; and the leafless trees 
that against the leaden sky now revealed 
more fully the wonderful beauty and intricacy 
of their branches! 

“ What silence, too, came with the snow, 
and what seclusion! Every word was muf- 
fled ; every voice changed to something soft or 
musical, No more trampling hoofs—no more 
rattling wheels! Only the chiming sleigh- 
bells, beating as swift and merrily as the 
hearts of children. All day long, all night 
long, the snow fell on the vill: age and on the 
churchyard; on the happy home of Cecilia 
Vaughan, on the lonely grave of Alice 
Archer! Yes; for before the winter came, 
she had gone to that land where winter 
never comes. Her long domestic tragedy 
was ended. She was dead; and with her had 
died her secret sorrow and her secret love. 
Kavanagh never knew what wealth of affec- 
tion for him faded from the world when she 
departed. Cecilia never knew what fidelity 
of friendship, what delicate regard, what 
gentle magnanimity, what angelic patience 
had gone with her into the grave! Mr, 
Churchill never knew, that, while he was 
exploring the past for records of obscure and 
unknown martyrs, in his own village, near 
his own door, before his own eyes, one of 
that silent sisterhood had passed away into 
oblivion unnoticed and unknown.” 


The beauty of this passage is irre- 
sistible ; and if the author had never 
written another line, would go far 


to establish his reputation. Nor 
can we, in lingering over these 
charming pictures, so rich with beauty, 
so true to nature, pass over without 
notice the minor figures which fill up 
the back-ground of the picture,—the 
loving and the forsaken serving-wo- 
man, “the good chamber-maid, and 
the bad cook,” who did the work of 
the house, tended the cow and poultry, 


*“ Kavanagh,” a Tale. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London : George Slater, Strand. 
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and administered lamp-oil to the cock 
when he crowed hoarsely !—with her 
blue poplin Sunday-gown, her pink 
bow on the congregation-side of her 
-bonnet, and her matrimonial engage- 
ment to the travelling dentist, ‘ who, 
in filling her teeth with amalgam, had 
seized the opportunity to fill a soft 
place in her heart with something 
more dangerous and mercurial!" The 
awkward advances of the enamoured 
woollen-draper, Hiram Adolphus Haw- 
kins, “who spoke blank verse in the 
bosom of his family.” The swain 
Silas, Sally Manchester’s adorer, who 
adopted the quaint mode of express- 
ing his devotion by writing letters with 
his own blood, * going barefoot into 
the brook to be bitten by leeches, and 
then using his feet asinkstands.” And 
last, but not least, the retreating 
figure of Mr. Pendexter going from 
ihe ungrateful village, in the old- 
fashioned chaise, “ drawn by the old 
white horse that for so many years had 
stamped at funerals, and gnawed the 
tops of so many posts, and imagined 
he killed so many flies because he 
wagged his stump of a tail, and had 
caused so much discord in the parish, 
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stopping now as if he made common 
cause with his master, and even shak- 
ing from his feet the dust of the thank- 
less place they were leaving.” All 
these are pictures which appeal irre- 
sistibly to the fancy or to the heart ; 
and which, while language and genius 
have power over the minds of men, 
ennnot readily be forgotten. 

So much of the space at our disposal 
had been occupied in describing the 
poetical works of Mr. Longfellow, 
that we have necessarily been obliged 
to pass over, with brief observation, 
many of the beauties of his prose: 
several passages which we had marked 
for extract, we are most reluctantly 
obliged to omit. We hope, however, 
upon some future occasion, it may be 
in our power to return to this interest- 
ing writer. That a pen so graceful, 
so powerful, and so eloquent as his, 
should remain idle, the beautiful philo- 
sophy inculeated in his writings forbids 
us to expect. We therefore take 
our leave of him for the present, in 
the hope that, before long, we may 
have the pleasure of renewing our 
acquaintance with him. 


THE CHAPEL BY THE SHORE, 


3y the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round, 
suttressed with a grassy mound : 
Where Day, and Night, and Day go by, 
And bring no touch of human sound. 


Washing of the lonely seas— 
Shaking of the guardian trees— 
Piping of the salted breeze— 

Day, and Night, and Day go by, 
To the endless tune of these. 


Or when, as winds and waters keep 

A hush more dead than any sleep, 

Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 
And Day, and Night, and Day go by; 

Here the stillness is most deep. 


And the ruins, lapsed again 

Into Nature’s wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 
As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 


Here fresh funeral tears were shed ; 
And now the graves are also dead: 
And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 
And stars move calmly overhead. 
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On a winter evening, in the year 1742, 
two old women were crossing the port 
of Marseilles, in a ferry-boat, to reach 
the Rua St. Laurent, in which they 
lived. The weather was bad; a cold 
hreeze whistled amidst the thousand 
riggings of the ships, and tossed about 
the lanterns, which threw their faint 
light along the quay. 

These two women concealed their 
heads beneath the hoods of their 
cloaks, and warmed their hands alter- 
nately over a little horn lantern, the 
reddish light of which lent to their 
faces a sinister appearance. The boat- 
man rowed with all his might, and 
was humming in a rather frightened 
tone, as though to overcome an im- 
pression of involuntary awe; it was 
only at rare intervals that he ventured 
to steal a glance at the two black 
figures seated before him. 

Neither of these three persons ut- 
tered a word during their passage 
from Rive Neuve-quay to the Fort St. 
Jean. When arrived there, the ferry- 
man jumped out of his boat, and hav- 
ing made it fast, remained silent and 
motionless, not daring to offer his cal- 
lous hand to the two passengers ; how- 
ever, they got down on the quay with- 
out any assistance. 

*«* Here, Master Tounin,” said one 
of the old dames, offering him two 
sous for their passage. 

** No,” replied he, “you'd better 
give it to-morrow to some poor per- 
son, 

*¢ So you find yourself rich enough 
to row for pleasure’s sake, do you ?” 
asked the other, in a bitter tone of 
voice ; “ your poor father was not so 
proud, and never worked for nothing. 
His charity began at home; and was, 
indeed, no indifferent boon to his fa- 
mily.” 

«| ain’t richer than he was,” replied 
the boatman ; “but, by Notre Dame 
de la Garde, 1 can do this charity 
without going to bed hungry to-night.” 

“Then do the charity yourself, 
Master Tounin, it will bring you better 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


luck,” said the old dame, frowning, as 
she handed him the money. 

«Stand back!” exclaimed he, with 
anger and fright ; «* your money would 
bring me ill-luck! I won't have it, 
tuke it back! ’Tis the money of the 
dead !” 

“Oh!” said the old dame, pas- 
sionately, “take care we don’t soon 
earn what will do alms, by sewing you 
up in your winding-sheet !” 

At this threat the boatman trembled 
and grew pale; but soon taking cou- 
rage, he walked to the woman and, 
raising his hand, exclaimed— 

‘Old witch! servant of the devil! 
you shan’t tonch me either dead or 
alive !” 

So terrified were the two women 
that they were about to retire at once ; 
but Master Tounin placed himself be- 
fore them, and continued insulting and 
threatening them. At this juncture, 
a young man, who proceeded from the 
deserted quay, heard the noise of the 
voices, and having disengaged his arm 
from bis cloak, put his hand to 
the hilt of his sword, and advanced to 
see what caused the quarrel. 

“Ah! my good gentleman!” ex- 
claimed the two dames together, ‘ de- 
liver us from this man, who insults 
us, and will not let us return home 
quietly.” 

‘* Master,” said the young man, 
‘** you are wrong to insult and frighten 
defenceless women ; only for your cos- 
tume I would have taken you for a 
robber, and have treated you accord- 
ingly.” 

«« My lord,” said Tounin, who saw at 
once that he was addressing one of the 
nobility, ‘these women are furious 
against me because I won't have their 
money.” 

“IT can hardly believe it,” replied 
the young man. 

“It’s quite true,” said one of the 
dames, vexedly; ‘* Master Tounin 
scorned us and refused to be paid, as 
if our money were not as good as 
any !” 
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“ Ay, to be sure! The money of 
the dead !” interrupted Tounin. “My 
lord, don’t you know them? They 
are old witches, who commune with 
evil spirits. To-morrow I'l tie a 
branch of blessed holly to my rudder, 
lest some misfortune might befall me 
for having rowed them over this even- 
ing.” 

Having said this much, and sneered 
at the women, he kicked away the two 
sous which they had thrown at his feet, 
and jumped back into his boat. 

«© What does this mean ?” said the 
young man, rather astounded ; “ this 
fellow must be mad. Why does he 
think you will bring him ill-luck ?” 

“Good heavens! I don't know, 
mon bon gentilhomme. We have 
never done harm to anybody,” said the 
old dame, stooping to look for the 
money. ‘“ Oh, dear me! how fortu- 
nate it was you came to our assist- 
ance |” 

“« May the Lord protect you!” said 
the other. ‘Mercy on us! the lan- 
tern is out, and it is as dark as pitch! 
We must never ayain venture out so 
late, there are so many bad characters 
going about here during the night.” 

The young man felt compassion for 
these two women, as they drew close 
together, and cast around affrighted 
looks. 

“1 see you are afraid to walk by 
yourselves ; well, then, I'll accompany 
you.” 

«* Heaven bless you,” exclaimed they, 
together. 

At that time there stood at the en- 
trance of the Rue St. Laurent a 
small and miserable-looking house ; 


this was the dwelling of the two dames. , 


Whilst the one opened the door with 
her latch-key, the other, turning to the 
young man, and making him a very 
humble curtsey, said— 

“* My good gentleman, be so good 
as to tell us your name, and we shall 
never forget you in our prayers.” 

** My name is the Chevalier Gas- 
pard de Gréoulx ; and now, as you are 
safe at home, I wish you good night.” 

He went away rapidly, and the two 
sisters, from the threshold of their 
door, followed him with a friendly 
gaze to the very turning of the street. 

Both had started on hearing his 
name, but they said nothing, and soon 
entered their house. 

On the ground floor was a spacious 





chamber ; to behold its antique chim- 
ney, would have gratified the curiosity 
of an amateur. It was richly sculp- 
tured, and had a handsome mantel- 
piece, supported by two small doric 
columns. The walls were covered 
with oak wainscotting ; but these were 
the remains of a luxury more than a 
hundred years old. The furniture 
was of a more modern style, but plain 
andrather scanty. A single bed, hung 
with green curtains, sufficed for the 
two sisters; it was evident that few 
friends visited them, as they had no 
other chairs than those on which they 
sat by the fire-place. A large press of 
walnut-wood, a sort of dresser, on 
which were exhibited a dozen of half- 
broken plates, and an old-fashioned 
table with carved legs and gilded 
ornaments, were the sole furniture of 
this room, which served at the same 
time as bedchamber, parlour, and 
drawing-room. The other parts of 
the house were left unfurnished, being 
inhabited by the many rats which were 
heard tripping along the floor. 

Things had been thus for more than 
thirty years. The poorest fisherman 
of the neighbourhood, although, per- 
haps, paying a high rent, and living 
with his family in a small, smoky hut, 
having but a single paneless window, 
would not have consented to inhabit 
this miserable house, even had he got 
it rent-free. 

The two women, who lived therein 
alone, were well known in Marseilles, 
where they had arrived fifty years 
previously ; never had any one ques- 
tioned their honesty or respectability ; 
yet people entertained towards them 
sentiments of terror, and even repul- 
sion. 

At the time of their arrival, being 
destitute of means, having no friends 
to assist them, and knowing no other 
mode of earning their living, they be- 
came nursetenders ; their intelligence 
and activity, the attentions they paid 
to their patients, secured them intro- 
ductions into the most respectable 
families ; no sooner was there a patient 
in town, than these two old dames 
were immediately sent for. In fact, 
they had witnessed the deaths of all 
the respectable and rich veople of 
Marseilles who had died within the 
last half century. Having grown too 
old, they had lately been obliged to 
give up their former occupation, and 
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were then required only to wake the 
dead and put them in the shroud. 
People, when seeing them entering a 
house, knew at once that death had 
halted there: whenever they were sent 
for, they always came neatly dressed 
in black serge; their air was grave, 
and they held a blessed taper in 
their hand. To any one that beheld 
their everlasting mourning, their thin 
faces, and livid complexions, their tall 
and slender figures, there was some- 
thing appalling and gloomy; the com- 
mon people, who so easily describe 
their impressions by energetic words, 
had given them the sobriquet of * The 
Ravens,” and by degrees their real 
names, Suzanne and Berthe, were for- 
gotten, and every one called them like 
those birds of sinister omen. 

On their return home that evening, 
they sat abstractedly at the half-ex- 
tinguished fire, and Berthe said, in a 
moved tone of voice— 

“ Did you hear, Suzanne; this young 
gentilhomme’s name is Gaspard de 
Gréoulx ?” 

** Well!—what is that to us?” 
replied Susan, with a movement of her 
head, expressive of indifference. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Berthe, having lighted a little fire, put 
on the table some bread, a jug of water, 
and some fruit. It was then the mid- 
dle of Ember week, and the two 
pious sisters kept strictly all fast- 
days. 

“JT don't think we shall pass this 
night at home, sister,” said Berthe ; 
‘the bells are ringing for a death at 
St. Laurent’s Church.” 

Their gloomy tolling mingled with 
the whistling of the wind through the 
lofty chimney. Berthe blessed her- 
self and muttered a prayer. 

Having partaken of their evening 
repast, the more heartily, as they had 
taken but a cup of coffee in the morn- 
ing, Suzanne said to her sister— 

« Come, let us hasten to bed, for it 
seldom happens that we have a good 
night’s rest.” 

“I'd rather stay up a little longer,” 
replied Berthe ; * I don’t feel the least 
sleepy ; what it is, to be sure, to lose 
the habit of going to bed! Come, 
Suzanne, sit beside me and warm your- 
self.” 

Berthe put a small log on the fire, 
and both sisters sat closeto each other ; 
and their countenances expressed their 
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delight, as they indulged in these mo- 
ments of comfortable laziness. 

‘* Isn’t it a blessing to have a home 
of our own, specially, old as we are ?” 
said Suzanne; “for we are anything 
but young now ; you are advancing in 
years, and I am four years older than 
you? I think it's nigh time for us to 
enjoy some repose after our laborious 
life.” 

“‘ Surely I would have no objection,” 
said Berthe ; but I could not give up 
industrious habits entirely and quite 
suddenly ; we ought to do so only by 
degrees ; don’t you think I am right, 
sister ?” 

“Unfortunately our business goes 
on increasing ; I don’t remember hav- 
ing had at any time so many cases ; 
it’s really frightful.” 

There was another pause; and 
then Berthe said, after a moment of 
reflection— 

‘“‘ By the bye, sister, what did you 
do with that letter we received this 
morning? No doubt it encloses 
the draft for five hundred livres for 
Emilie’s board and expenses of this 
year.” 

“© Ay, you are right,” said Suzanne, 
hastily searching her pockets; here 
it is; it is well I did not lose it.” 

Berthe, having snuffed the candle, 
and put on her spectacles, broke 
the seal, unfolded the letter, and read, 
in her trembling voice :— 


* Barcelona, January 6th, 1742. 

«© Mesdemoiselles,—I am sorry to 
have to inform you of the death of M. 
G. de Lescale, the proprietor of a 
French warehouse in this town ; ittook 
place yesterday evening: a few hours 
previous, I was sent for, and he en- 
trusted to me a statement of his af- 
fairs, as alsohis last instructions. The 
unfortunate gentleman has been for a 
long time in difficulties, in consequence 
of aloss of fifty thousand livres he 
experienced by a bankruptcy. He 
died insolvent. Hitherto he had been 
able to provide for the expenses of his 
only daughter, by forwarding you every 
year a sum of five hundred livres ; but 
now, owing to these misfortunes, the 
young lady will be left without any re- 
source; therefore her father’s last 
wish was, that I should recommend 
her to your kindly protection. As I 
am ignorant of her address, I beg you 
will announce to her this melancholy 
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news. To conclude, I entreat you 
not to forget my departed friend in 
your prayers; and I remain, mesde- 
moiselles, your most humble and de- 
voted servant, 

“Francois Lepace.” 


«“ This is bad news,” sighed Berthe, 
dropping the letter; ‘poor M. de 
Lescale never had luck in anything ; a 
vessel laden with relics would have 
sunk, had he been on board! I fore- 
told his ill-luck when we assisted his 
poor wife in her last moments.” 

** We must have masses offered for 
him. But, tell me, sister, what 
shall we do with Emilie ?” 

* We have not the means of leaving 
her in the convent; and even if we 
had, it’s not there she should be now. 
She must do as we have done; she 
must earn her bread. First, I think, 
we ought to take her with us.” 

Suzanne nodded assent, and said, 
after a moment’s reflection— 

«Tt strikes me that the girl might 
very well be of assistance to us: while 
one of us will rest, she’]! go and wake 
with the other. Maybe at first she'll 
feel repugnant to touch corpses, but 
she will soon get over it.” 

“ They have brought her up as a 
lady at the Visitation Convent,” said 
Berthe. ‘ Query, will she accustom 
herself to what we'll want her to do?” 

** How could it be otherwise? They 
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won't keep her for nothing at ‘ The 
Visitation,’ and if she wished to be a 
nun, she would require a dowry. 
When once she has left the convent, 
what would be her lot if we abandoned 
her? Her father was right to rely on 
us, to be sure; we won't leave her 
homeless, but she will certainly have 
to work as we do, and earn her daily 
support.” 

« To-morrow we'll go and hear mass 
at the Visitation, and afterwards speak 
to the prioress,” said Berthe, picking 
up the letter.  Oh,dear! oh, dear! 
the poor child has no idea of the 
tidings we have for her this time. It’s 
more than a twelvemonth since we last 
saw her; that was when we went to 
pay her yearly expenses.” 

** Fourteen months!” muttered Su- 
zanne. ‘** It’s exactly fourteen months 
we owe, and we shall have to pay them 
out of our own pocket. My goodness! 
what a nice sum of money that will 
make !” 

“ Ay, a fine handful of gold louis,” 
said Berthe, sighing ; ‘* we must hence- 
forth reduce our expenses, sister. For 
the two last months we have been 
spending nearly a franc a-day, without 
thinking of it ; it won’t do now.” 

“ Right, sister,” replied the other 
Raven ; “let us say a prayer for the 
soul of poor M. De Lescale, and then 
go to bed.” 


CHAPTER It. 


On the following evening, three per- 
sons were seated at the old-fashioned 
chimney-piece, before which the “ Two 
Ravens” had sat, ¢téte-d-téte, for more 
than thirty years. Between those two 
faces, with their sharp features and 
sallow complexion, with sunken eyes 
peeping through large spectacles, 
leaned the sweet countenance of a 
lovely girl of about sixteen. 

Her hair was fair, long, and silky. 
Large blue eyes of the brightest hue; a 
nose delicately shaped ; the mouth ex- 
quisitely formed, whose natural ex- 
pression was an angelic smile ;—such 
was the companion of our two old 
dames. But now no smile sat on these 
sweet lips ; big tears slowly trickled 
down her blooming cheeks. The poor 
girl, holding in her hand the fatal let- 
ter, muttered through her sobbings— 


« Oh! my God! Can it be all over 
with him! My father is no more! 
My own father, who so fondly loved 
me! He promised to come for me, 
to take me with him; I expected him, 
and now he will never come—never !” 

The ** Two Ravens” silently listened 
to the lamentations of the broken- 
hearted girl; they knew that profound 
grief must be left to its own exhaustion, 
and that, in such moments, consolation 
is vain. They calmly considered what 
should become of Emilie, and how 
they could provide for her with the 
least possible expense. Not that these 
women were destitute of feeling and 
sensibility, but they had seen so many 
funerals, witnessed such awful scenes 
of desolation and mourning, that now 
they could hardly feel moved by the 
expression of human misery. 
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** Come, child,” said Berthe, “ you 
must submit to the Almighty’s will. 
Against death men can do nothing, 
wherefore it is the misfortune we 
should the sooner be consoled about. 
Wipe your eyes; cheer up, and dip 
your biscuit in this glass of claret. 
I'll engage it will make you sleep to- 
night.” 

“Thank you, good madam,” said 
Emilie, taking the glass, without car- 
rying it to her lips—“I could not 
take anything just now. My heart is 
too heavy. I feel as if I were smother- 
ing.” 

“Don't call me madam!” inter- 
rupted the dame, rather vexedly; 
“ Call me merely ‘ Berthe’; leave out 
‘madam,’ as when you speak to com- 
mon people.” 

“We are but poor women, who 
work to live,” added the other; “ We 
are no ladies, child ; every one should 
keep their rank in society, no matter 
how low it be: never forget this, my 
dear.” 

** Well, then, I'll call you Suzanne,” 
submissively replied Emilie. 

“If you be good, and mind all we 
tell you,” said Berthe, “ you shan’t be 
unhappy with us; what’s more, I’m 
sure you will soon find yourself com- 
fortable. We never went to see you 
at the convent, because we knew you 
did not want to see us; but we did 
not feel the less interested in you. We 
have known you since you were but a 
mere child.” 

Emilie lifted up her head, and said, 
with much feeling, “ Oh! I have not 
forgotten it. I still remember the day 
you took me to the convent; it is ex- 
actly twelve years ago. But previous 
to that I have no recollection what- 
ever. I remember neither my mother 
normy excellent father; but you—knew 
them.” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered Suzanne,” 
I knew them, and was never indifferent 
to their many struggles through life.” 

“‘ Holy Virgin!” sighed the young 
girl, “1 never heard a word of this 
before. Oh! speak to me of their 
misfortunes! Do tell me all they suf- 
fered |” 

“ Their first and greatest misfortune 
was, being as poor as Job, although 
hy birth they were as noble as our 
king.” 

** Why,” said Emilie, naively, “ I 
always thought it a source of great 
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happiness to be of noble extraction, 
even if one were born in the midst of 
poverty.” 

“ True, child, when people are able 
to work; but, unfortunately, your 
father was Viscount de Lescale—what 
could he do? He was living as he 
best could upon the income of a small 
estate, when the loss of a Jaw-suit 
brought on his complete ruin. He then 
came to Marseilles with the view of 
undertaking some business; but how 
could a Lesecale become a clerk, or 
even a merchant? He was promised 
a situation, but did not obtain it; of 
necessity, he made a poor figure in 
society, so that his noble relations 
Jooked upon him with scornful compas- 
sion; and this, above all, goes deeply 
to the heart of a high-minded man. 
Your mother, being exceedingly 
proud, was unable to bear these sor- 
rows ; she fell dangerously ill, and as 
we lived in the neighbourhood, we 
attended her in her last days. The 
poor lady died on an Easter Monday. 
Your father, loving her dearly, ex- 
perienced the most poignant grief; for 
several days he remained closetted, and 
would see nobody. Each and every 
one forsook and forgot him after this 
last misfortune. Meanwhile, he should 
support himself, but was destitute of 
all means. He then informed us that 
he would go and exert himself for your 
sake, as well as his own; he would 
emigrate to some foreign country, 
amongst people, who, ignorant of his 
birth, would not reproach him with 
having degraded himself. This was 
rather a wrong step, for the worthy 
man understood business but little, and 
had no money to venture in large spe- 
culations. We advised him, on the 
contrary, to remain here, set aside all 
false pride, and take a shop. This he 
had not the courage to do; he left 
Marseilles, and confided you to our 
care. Shortly after, following his di- 
rections, we took you to the Convent 
of the Visitation, and, during twelve 
years, he regularly sent us the sum re- 
quisite to pay for your board. We both 
trusted his efforts were successful ; 
but now he dies without leaving a 
crown, Ah! we can rely on nothing 
in this world! God sends but trials 
here below. His will be done, and His 
name be blessed!” 

To these details Emilie paid a 
mournful attention. She never had 
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the least idea of her parents’ misfor- 
tunes: hitherto she had thought her 
father a comfortable merchant, in an 
humble, but prosperous position, hav- 
ing no reverses to dread. The only 
sorrow she had ever experienced was, 
her long separation from him, and she 
longed for the time when, at last, she 
should return home, to quit him no 
more, 

When she heard that he had ended, 
far from her, a life of struggles and 
misery—when she saw herself alone 
on earth, with noother protection than 
the two old dames, who were kind to 
her, but whose age, manners, and 
physiognomy caused her secret senti- 
ments of fear and repulsion, she sank 
into that passive and silent grief which 
resembles resignation. 

«* Come nearer to me,” 
zanne, seeing her more composed ; 
“« we'll trv to make out a cheap but 
decent suit of mourning for you. My 
sister is already searching amongst 
our wardrobe; don't fret yourself, 
my dear, we won't have you want for 
anything.” 

Berthe laid on the table a bundle of 
clothes, many of which were new ; 
they were gowns of different sizes and 
make ; in fact, the spoils of the dead, 
which, as was customary, the parents 
or friends of the deceased gave away 
to the two sisters. Emilie looked in- 
differently at this heap of dresses of 
various textures, lace, &c., whilst 
Suzanne, examining every article, mut- 
tered— 






said Su- 
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“ This is beautiful stuff, and no 
mistake ! This satin skirt must have 
cost, at least, ten crowns, I'd engage ; 
it’s quite new; but silk is not full 
mourning, it won't do. Look! here 
is some gros de Tours! I declare it is 
brocaded! That would be too hand- 
some. Come, sister, let us see! 
What do you think of this cashmere 
dress we got last week ?” 

It was a suit of full mourning, with 
along train, and large open sleeves, 
much like bats’ wings. 

“ We'll make this fit you,” said 
Berthe; * there won’t be much to do. 
The poor Marchioness de Flassen was 
about your height,” 

«« The very same,” she added, throw- 
ing the gloomy dress on the shoulders 
of the young girl. 

Emilie shuddered ; she thought her- 
self covered with a shroud. 

«“ Ah! Suzanne!” she exclaimed, 
«« maybe it is the dress of a dead per- 
son.” 

* To be sure it is; and what mat- 
ter? Sure the marchioness did not 
die of the plague,” drily replied the 
Raven. 

The young girl quickly picked up 
the dress she had thrown aside, and 
Berthe, won by her docility, said 
gently — 

«© Well, never mind, we'll settle all 
this to-morrow. Il have made a com- 
fortable little bed, just beside ours 3 
Say your prayers and go you to 
rest.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Emilie spent an entire week in the 
old womens’ house, without the least 
suspecting what was their occupation. 
She constantly remainel in that spa- 
cious room, which the rainy days of 
winter made dull and gloomy, even at 
mid-day. The windows of this kind 
of prison looked upon a yard, enclosed 
by walls, so very high, that, to catch 
a glimpse even of the corner of the 
sky, she must needs stand on a chair 
and lift up her head. 

The poor young girl worked silent- 
ly, seated before the window, whose 
opaque panes allowed but a doubtful 
light to shed itself over her work. 
Often did she regret the convent; she 
then remembered it as an abode of 
cheerfulness and pleasure. Almost 


every night she was left alone in the 
house, without being told the cause of 
their absence. 

On the Sunday following, at an 
early hour, they took her to mass, and 
on their return Berthe said, without 
any further preliminary— 

** Emilie, my dear, you will come 
with us this week.” 

On the afternoon of this very day, 
some one knocked at the door of this 
house, where strangers never were ad- 
mitted, and, as of wont, Berthe opened 
the door. She immediately came back, 
and said, with an apppearance of great 
concern— 

“* Gracious heaven! Suzanne, do 
you know for whom our attendance is 
required? For that young man who 
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protected us one evening, Gaspard 
de Gréoulx! Heis dead! so young! 
the dear gentleman !” 

«The curse of heaven 
hang over this family,” muttered 
Suzanne. Well, we'll go and watch 
over the poor deceased.” 

* But I am afraid I shan’t be able 
to go,” said Berthe ; “ we have passed 
so many nights up this week, that lL 
can hardly keep awake. O Lord! only 
think, sister, Gaspard de Gréoulx !” 

« T ath sorry this good young man 
is dead; but, whether it be for friends 
or foes,” interrupted Suzanne, looking 
fixedly at her sister, “ it’s our business 
to go wherever we are wanted. But 
tell me, where did he die ?” 

« At the Golden Cock Inn. He 
breathed his last among strangers, just 
like a man who has neither house nor 
home. He must have been an orphan, 
without anybody caring for him, 
else some friend would have tended 
him on his death-bed.” 

* Come, let us start at once,” inter- 
rupted Suzanne, impatiently. 

* Listen to me, sister,” resumed 
Berthe, after a moment's reflection, 
* I'llgo and help you; but then, when 
everything is settled, ]'ll come back, 
and Emilie will watch with you, for 
really I would not be able to stay until 
morning.” 

The young girl had listened atten- 
tively to this conversation, the latter 
part of which so astounded her that 
for some minutes she remained mute. 
At last she exclaimed— 

«Good heavens! where are we 
going to pass the night, and over whom 
are we to watch ?” 

*¢ Didn’t you hear,” replied Suzanne, 
drily ; “it’s over a dead person.” 

The pocr girl grew as white as the 
lawn handkerchief that covered her 
neck. She felt herself quivering, and 
leant against the back ot a chair. 

Suzanne winked in her wonted un- 
gracious way, and said— 

« Don't be foolish, child ; it requires 
but a little good-will. It’s alla matter 
of habit: perhaps, you're afraid ?” 

« Dreadfully afraid!” she answered, 
in a faint voice. 

* You'll easily get over it when once 
you have looked at a dead person. 
Why, my dear, it’s only the living we 
need fear—the dead never injure any- 
one ; nobody, since Dorcas, ever came 
to life again. What people say about 
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ghosts is mere invention. Come, put 
on your mantle, take your prayer-book, 
your beads, and let us hurry to the 
inn.” 

Emilie complied ; through a senti- 
ment of noble pride, she overcame her 
fear and reluctance. To these women, 
who worked to earn their livelihood, 
she was now indebted for everything ; 
and the only means of avoiding being 
a burden was, to assist them in their 
business. Having summoned up all 
her courage, she followed the Ravens, 
and kept saying her prayers the entire 
way. 

Behind the harbour stood a rather 
fine-looking house—this was the 
Golden Cock Inn, At this period it 
was patronised by such people of re- 
spectability as were perfect strangers 
in Marseilles ; but the customers 
were, indeed, ever few, for hospitality 
was more practised in France at that 
time than it is now-a-days. People 
received each other in their houses, 
and the remotest degree of kindred 
was sufficient to secure a hearty wel- 
come. Therefore, had Gaspard de 
Gréoulx possessed any friend or rela. 
t vein Marseilles, he would not have 
died in this inn. 

The Ravens found the door wide 
open; a servant maid, who met them 
at the bottom of the stairs, drew close 
to the wall, and pointing to the first 
floor, said, with a frightened face— 

“It's there, the second room to the 
left; the tapers and flowers wiil be 
brought immediately.” 

Having said this, she hurried away 
with all possible speed. Inthe middle 
of the stairs they met another servant- 
maid, who, on seeing them, blessed 
herself, and exclaimed— 

“Good Lord! here they are. I 
thought there were but two, and now 
come three of them !” 

She was about disappearing also, but 
Suzanne stopped her. 

** Ma mie,” said she, sneeringly, 
“don't go down so fast, it’s so very 
dark that you might break your neck, 
and people would say it’s our fault.” 

The servant stood as though rooted 
to the spot, and stared in her face with 
terror-stricken eyes. The dame con- 
tinued— 

« What did the young man die of ? 
Tell us, like a dear !” 

‘* Bless my soul! how do I know ?” 
she answered, gruffly. ‘ The day be- 
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fore yesterday he took ill, and went to 
bed ; a doctor was sent for, but could 
not make out what his complaint was, 
and in the morning it was all over with 
the poor man.” 

«* That’s the way people always call 
us in too late,” muttered the Raven. 
“The body must be cold by this 
time.” 

Having got to the first story, Su- 
zanne took outof her capacious pocket 
a needle and a pair of large scissors ; 
then, accompanied by Berthe, entered 
the first room ; it was empty. Hav- 
ing closed the door, and beckoned 
Emilie to remain there, they walked 
into the next chamber. 

The young girl leant her elbow on 
the mantel-piece, and covered her face 
with her hands; her whole frame 
shuddered, for she was the prey of an 
invincible terror ; not that the preju- 
dices of her infancy had any share in 
her impressions, or that she dreaded 
any supernatural apparition; but she 
experienced to the highest degree that 
instinctive horror which seizes upon all 
animated beings when, for the first 
time, they are left face to face with 
death. Vainly did her reason strug- 
gle against her awe; albeit she in- 
wardly knew that she had no danger 
to apprehend, yet her anguish was as 
deep as though her life had been in 
peril. With involuntary starting, she 
listened to the steps of the dames 
walking to and fro in the adjacent 
room; and as the day declined, her 
fears became more intense. 

Many a time she was on the point 
of opening the door and flying to the 
convent ; but every time she was re- 
called to herself by a sense of her 
duty. 

An hour after, Suzanne and Ber- 
the opened the door, the latter saying— 

«* The body is laid out, and in very 
proper style, too; you don’t want 
me any longer, so I will go home, for 
I am dreadfully fatigued. Good night, 
then! Keep up your spirits, Emilie, 
you'll find there’s no occasion to be 
frightened.” 

And the younger Raven left the inn, 
to return to her comfortless dwelling. 

«You may come in now, Emilie,” 
the other said; “we'll read the 
prayers for the dead.” 

Vainly did the young girl scan the 
pages of the prayer-book; her eyes 
grew dim; she could not find the 
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place, and she was hardly able to hold 
the book in her trembling hands. 

** Make haste, child,” said Suzanne, 
pushing her gently. 

“In one minute,” answered Emilie 3 
and, with a supernatural effort, she 
rushed into the room. At first she 
saw nothing; a cloud covered her 
eyes, her ears rang with a painful buz- 
zing; she felt ready to faint. Suzanne 
made her sit in an arm-chair close to 
the door, and said, rather sourly— 

“Surely, there’s no occasion to get 
frightened! This is anything but an 
ugly corpse!—he must have been a very 
handsome young man, no doubt !” 

Emilie endeavoured to conquer her 
fright. Raising her head, she looked 
about the room; the scene she now 
beheld was, indeed, more melancholy 
than appalling. 

Four tapers were lighted at the cor- 
ners of the bed; the curtains were 
fastened up on either side; at the head 
was hung a font of holy-water, and 
therein dipped a branch of holly, used 
asa sprinkler. On this funereal couch 
lay a human form, white and motion- 
less, like the beautiful marble statues 
that rest over tombs. The shroud 
covered the dead body up to the shoul. 
ders; the hands, folded over the 
breast, held a cross, and a wreath of 
everlastings encircled the forehead. 

By degrees Emilie’s fright sub- 
sided, and was succeeded by a senti- 
ment of deep sadness. At last, in- 
stinct yielding to reflection, the young 
girl knelt down, and began the * Li- 
tanies for the Dead.” 

“Oh! you are more composed 
now,” Suzanne said, with satisfaction. 
* You see it is not,so very dreadful. 
Go on reading the office—I will join 
you; and when we have done, I'll 
give you a cup of strong coffee, that 
will prevent your falling asleep in the 
night.” 

“ Thank you, Suzanne,” replied the 
young girl, in a low voice; “I'll take 
nothing until morning. Come beside 
me—will you ?—and let us pray for the 
soul of this poor young man.” 

She continued reciting, with intense 
fervour, the DeProfundis ; and Suzanne 
having knelt beside her, went on telling 
her beads, and mechanically repeating 
the verses. Never before had Emily 
prayed with a heart so utterly sad, and 
so completely detached from the world. 
The contemplation of this image of 
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nothingness brouglit to her mind a re- 
collection of her own misfortunes. 
She thought of her poor father, who, 
like this young man, had died, away 
from either parents or friends, in a 
house where his last looks had met but 
the indifferent glance of strangers. 
Never before had she fathomed that 
awful mystery which ends man’s des- 
tiny. To this, she, full of life, ra- 
diant with hope, had not hitherto given 
one moment's thought; but now, im- 
pressed by this mute and supreme 
teaching, she bent her head in pro- 
found awe, repeating in her secret 
heart, “ We are all mere clay and 
dust! Thou alone, oh! Lord, reignest 
over death !” 

Suzanne, having read the office to 
the very last requiem, experienced a 
feeling of satisfaction at having per- 
formed this religious duty. She settled 
herself in a huge arm-chair, and plac- 
ing her feet on the fender, said— 

“This is certainly a very comfort- 
able seat! Ennilie, my chil i, you must 
be perished with cold. Sit you beside 
me. Oh! dear, what dreadful wea- 
ther this is! What a blessing to 
enjoy a good fire on such a frosty 
night !” 

Indeed, sharp north-west wind 
was heard whistling abroad ; the wood 
crackled cheerfully in the hearth, and 
the thermometer was down at zeros 

“ The night is coming on fast,” con- 
tinued the Raven. “ I engage they 
are all dying with fright down stairs. 
The servants will dream about ghosts, 
and tomorrow it will be the gossip all 
over Marseilles. You are not fright- 
ened now—uare you ?” 

“ No,” replied Emily, in a sad but 
calm tone of voice. 

They remained for a long time with- 
out saying a word to each other; the 
one absorbed sad meditation—the 
other muttering her prayers, and 
busying herself stirring the tire. 

By degrees every noise ceased in the 
street, and a deep silence pervaded 
all, abroad as well as in the room. 
Nought was heard, save the watch- 
men, crying out the hour, and the 
sound of their poles on the pave- 
ment. 

The old dame had fallen asleep, and 
Emilie began to shudder. She sat 
closer to her; yet she felt as if she 
were alone, and fright again seized 
upon her so very intensely that her 
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heart almost ceased to beat. Her face 
waxed pale, and from her forehead 
ran a cold perspiration. At times she 
concealed her face against the chim- 
ney-piece, to prevent her seeing any- 
thing inthe room. Another moment, 
and her imagination peopled the cham- 
ber with phantoms; she thought she 
felt on her shoulders their cold breath- 
ing. This nervous trepidation lasted 
but a few minutes. Emilie passed 
both hands over her eyes, as though 
to dispel these horrible visions, and 
turning suddenly, carried her looks 
around theroom. Allthat had belonged 
to the deceased was still lying, helter- 
skelter ; his watch, hanging at the 
head of the bed, was still going ; his 
rich silk-and-velvet costume, trimmed 
with costly lace, was carefully laid on 
an antique canape; his sword and hat 
were on an arm.-chair ; and the silver 
buckles of his garters glittered on the 
chest of drawers. As is customary, 
the looking-glasses had been co- 
vered, to prevent the dead man’s face 
being reflected therein. The tapers 
burned slowly around the bed, shedding 
a dim lustre, more gloomy than dark- 
ness itself. 

Emilie gazed with fixed eyes upon 
the pale visage, and again her terror 
vanished. Now she experienced but 
melancholy compassion, and wept. He 
whoin death had just stricken, was in 
the prime of youth; his features had 
lost nothing of their manly beanty. 
His lips seemed half-opened by a faiut 
smile, and the shidow of his long eye- 
lash appeared to veil a glance ; in 
fact, one would have thought him 
sluinbering, so much repose and calin 
sat on his forehead. 

* Dead! dead!—so young! Can it 
be possible ?” thought Emilie. + Why 
did the soul fly from this body? Per- 
haps he is but asleep !—Sleep, that 
image of Death! Oh! my God, your 
mere will could awake him!—and yet, 
toimorrow he will be thrown into a 
grave, and for ever disappear from our 
world! Tomorrow he will lie in the 
cold clay, under the feet of the living! 
Ob, Lord !—gracious Lord !—how 
awful is death !” 

The young girl, pale and motion- 
less like him whose premature end 
she was mourning over, kept her eyes 
on the funereal couch; silent tears 
dropped along her blanched cheek. 
She seemed absorbed in the contem- 
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plation of this appalling scene ; but 
soon did the influence of religious 
ideas revive in her; her reflections 
turned to the eternal life. She re- 
membered that, unlike the body, the 
soul is immortal ; and she thought that 
he for whom she now prayed, perhaps, 
looked upon her with gratitude from 
his heavenly home. Her lively faith 
and sudden rays of hope again warmed 
her heart. She figured to herself that 
one day, beyond this world, she might 
see him under his same human form, 
but then animated with strength and 
youth eternal. She imploringly raised 
her fair visage to the heavens, as 
though they were to open to her gaze 
and reveal the end of a mystery, the 
beginning of which she was witnessing 
upon earth. 

At this moment, the nocturnal voice 
of the watchman was heard beneath the 
windows— 

“It’s twelve o’clock! All is quiet ! 
Marseillais you may rest !”’ 

Emilie again directed her looks 
towards the bed, and suddenly falling 
back, in a terror-stricken attitude, 
screamed— 

** Gracious heaven ! 
moving |” 

Suzanne started out of her sleep. 

«¢ What is the matter? What hap- 
pened you? Blessed Mary! Speak, 
child, speak !” 

Emilie, standing erect, with immove- 
able glance and trembling lips, pointed 
to the bed— 

« The corpse is moving!” 

Indeed the fingers holding the cross 
were stretching slowly, and with faintly- 
apparent mouon. 

“The Lord be praised, the man is 
not dead!” exclaimed Suzanne, as she 
approached the presumed corpse. 

The thrilling voice of the dame 
roused the young man from his long 
slumber; with a strenuous effort he 
lifted himself on his hands, and cast 
around a slow and wondering glance. 

Emilie fell on her knees beside the 
bed, her hands outstretched towards 
the man struggling against death’s 
embrace. She experienced that joy, 
not unmingled with terror, which 
Martha wnust have felt on beholding 
her brother rise from his tomb. 

Suzanne, albeit not entirely free from 
emotion, lust not her presence of 
mind. 

** lt was a lethargy !” 


The corpse is 
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she upset with her foot the funereal 
apparatus, and threw aside the wreath 
of everlastings. ‘ It’s the second time 
I witnessed a similar case. Come, sir, 
have courage! We will take care of 
you. 

“* He is quite cold!” observed Emilie, 
who had ventured to touch the young 
man’s hands, which he had let drop, 
frozen-like. 

“* Stand aside, Emilie, let me manage 
him !” was Suzanne's reply. 

She tore off the shroud, and, with a 
still robust arm, lifted the torpid body. 

«You must come to the fire, sir ; 
I'll help you. The heat will recover 
you. Emilie, dear, ring the bell, call 
up the servants, and let them bring a 
bottle of good wine. Perhaps he will 
require bleeding; send for the doctor. 
There—you are warmer, now,” she 
added, closing the folds of the blanket 
in which she had wrapped him. “ Put 
your feet near the fire, as near as you 
can, it'll revive the circulation.” 

«* What has happened me?” faintly 
said the young man, whose eyes were 
but half opened ; “ Where am 1?” 

“‘ In your own room,sure. Do you 
feel any pain ?” 

“No; but a complete exhaustion ; 
my limbs are lead-like, and my head 
so light—so light’—and he let it 
droop on the dame's shoulder. 

Emilie had opened every door and 
called for help. ‘The servants were 
still up in the kitchen; they came to 
the bottom of the stairs, but none 
would venture any further. 

** For heaven’s sake,” Emilie cried 
out, “will you bring some wine ; it may 
save this young man’s life!” 

** Nonsense ; you want us to go up 
stairs, to frighten us!” said the old 
cook. 

*¢|'d rather see Old Nick himself, 
than the witches’ face,” added the 
stable-boy. 

“She never deals but with t' 
dead. Faith! Ican’t believe M. 
Gréoulx is come to life again,” 
old cook continued; “it must be 
ghost !” 

Emilie went down to them, 
begyed that they would at least p 
a doctor. 

* Faith!” they all said in one 
“we'd better go for a priest!” 

“Emilie! Emilie!” called 1e 
Raven. 

* Oh!—Death of 
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Hark!” they all screamed, running 
off mad with fright; “the ghost is 
wringing her neck !” 

The young girl hurried back to the 
chamber. 

‘* Not one of them will either come 
or go for a doctor!” she observed. 
She looked, pantingly, and with timo- 
rous joy, at the revived corpse. 

‘Never mind, my dear,” replied 
Suzanne ; “ give me the other blanket 
and the pillows. There, that will do! 
I'll settle our patient for the night ; he 
will be more comfortable here than in 
bed. By and by [ll make him take 
the broth I brought for myself, and 
to-morrow I dare say he will be well 
enough to receive and thank the people 
that come to his funeral.” 

“ The Lord be thanked! it’s a 
miracle!" was Emilie’s next remark, 
as she approached gently, with her 
hands clasped. However, she felt 
still alarmed at the lividity of the face ; 
the head, deprived of motion, still re- 
clined on Suzanne’s shoulder. 

* Alas! he gives no sign of life!” 
and she witheld her breath, to listen 
to that of the patient's. 

“ You know nothing about it, dear,” 
retorted the Raven, abruptly. Just 
now the pulse was insensible, and now 
it beats weakly. The body is getting 
warm by degrees, and I can hear the 
respiration quite plain. At last he is 
out of danger—I know he is. Come, 
don’t look at me with tearful eyes, but 
try to helpme. I suppose you are no 
longer afraid, eh? Well, then, hold 
the pillow ? 

As Emilie attended to this, the head 
of the young patient sunk on her arm. 
This reassured her completely. 

« Oh!” she said, in a low and gentle 
tone, “he is asleep ; I feel his breath- 
ing on my hands.” 

At this moment he opened, and 
lifted upto her, his fine expressive eyes. 

*«T am not asleep”—and a long sigh 
heaved his breast. ‘1 am trying to 
becalm myself—my head is so weak ! 
—I cannot collect my thoughts. I 
imagine I have been very, very ill; 
and then an icy cold r 

« Pray, sir, don't speak,” interrupted 
the dame, “it fatigues you; tomorrow 
you may talk as long as you like, but 
now try to slumber a while, and may 
you dream of all the happy days that 
are in store for you. You know we 
are never healthy when we feel un- 
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‘Tf I must recover but when happy, 
then I shall soon die,” faltered the 
young man, with another, but deeper 
sigh. 

Presently he felt more weary, closed 
his eyes, and his breathing becoming 
slower, they saw he wished to go to 
sleep. Suzanne having gently re- 
moved his head, and placed it upon 
the pillow, sat herself beside him. The 
young girl withdrew a little aside; she 
experienced excessive mental excite- 
ment, and at the same time utter bo- 
dily annihilation. This state lent to 
all her sensations the appearance of a 
dream—all her faculties were absorbed 
in a sort of melancholy ecstasy. There 
she sat on the chair, her head droop- 
ing on her knees—her eyes half closed 
—her hands clasped ; she remained 
utterly motionless. Suzanne thought 
she was resting, and thus did the night 
pass away. 

Towards morning the innkeeper's 
wife entered the room, and seeing the 
funereal couch empty, and the young 
man resting by the fire-place, she cried 
out with fright. 

This noise awoke the patient. The 
rest he had taken, as well as the wine 
and broth that had been administered 
to him, had made him recover some 
strength. He stood up, and said 
eagerly— 

** Ah! I feel quite well now. What 
disorder there isin the room! Why 
am I not laid in my bed?” ‘Then per- 
ceiving Emilie, he added, with a smile, 
* You were here last night ; I remem- 
ber it well. You nursed me; I saw 
you, but was not able to thank you. 
Pray, may I ask your name ?” 

‘She is your nursetender, as well 
as myself, sir,” abruptly replied Su- 
zanne. My child, put on your 
cloak, and go home. Tell my sister 
to come, and, meanwhile, you may go 
to bed until evening.” 

imilie arose ; she obeyed slowly. 
As she passed close to the foot of the 
bed, she picked up the wreath of ever- 
lustings, and concealed it under her 
cloak. She was about departing, but 
when passing the threshold, she leant, 
half fainting, against the door, and, 
pressing her head with her hands, fal- 
tered, “ Oh! dear me, how poorly I feel!” 

The old dame ran to her, and re- 
ceived her, fainting, in her arms. She 
immediately called out to the hostess, 
and desired her to procure a sedan- 
chair to send home the young girl. 
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A fortnight had elapsed, and Emilie 
was lying in the large bed, with the 
curtains carefully closed ; she was still 
too weak to get up. She had been 
very near dying of a nervous fever, 
and only the preceding evening was she 
declared out of danger. The two sis- 
ters were conversing, in a low voice, 
by the old-fashioned chimney. They 
now saw that it was impossible to con- 
tinue taking Emilie with them. She 
was too young to bear the life which 
they were obliged to lead. 

Both were agreed about this, albeit 
they could not help thinking, that if 
she remained doing nothing, she would 
be of some expense to them. How- 
ever, they did not feel inclined to be- 
grudge her, as their business brought 
them fine profits. Every one imagined 
they were poor, but their spare money 
was lodged at a M. Vincent's, a weal- 
thy merchant. Of this they made a 
perfect mystery, for had it been known 
abroad, they would have been in con- 
stant dread of robbers. 

The one advised to withdraw a small 
sum fromthe merchant's hands, in order 
to meet their new charge ; but the 
other insisted that there would be no 
necessity for doing so. Emilie was of 
abstemious habits. They had in store 
more clothes than would be required 
in awhole year. They decided that 
she should stay at home whilst they 
would be away, and meanwhile occupy 
herself doing some needlework. She 
was recovering from her illness rapidly. 
True, she had cost them much, for 
nothing had been spared; not that 
they had regretted the money, or 
the care they had shown. They 
felt every day more and more at- 
tached to the young girl, who, but 
for their unceasing solicitude, would 
have been lost to them. 

Presently the conversation was in- 
terrupted by a tapping at the door ; 
low asit was, it startled the fair invalid. 
Suzanne opened the door. 

** Good gracious! is it you, sir ?” she 
said, withadeferential curtsey ; “1am 
delighted to seeyou. Areyouable togo 
out so soon? Are you quite well now ?” 

«© Tolerably well, although still very 
weak,” replied M. de Gréoulx, for it 
was he; “ but I longed to see you, 
and return my thanks.” 

« Sit down, sir, and rest yourself,” 


said Berthe, welcoming the young 
man. ‘ Sister, bring a handful of 
brambles to cheer the fire. Iam so 
glad to see you. You seem guite re- 
covered, at least you look so very 
well.” 

‘1 must look so differently from 
what you first saw me, that you 
can hardly recognise me.” 

This answer was accompanied with 
a melancholy smile. 

In truth his air was decidedly pre- 
possessing; his hair, slightly pow- 
dered, as was then the fashion, was, 
at least so it could be surmised from 
the color of his eyes and brows, of a 
rich black. His manner of introducing 
himself, and also of speaking, betrayed 
at once the nobleman; the ease and 
dignity of his deportment contrasted 
agreeably with his mild and melan- 
choly physiognomy. He took his seat 
between the two Ravens, and asked, 
taking a glance round the chamber— 

«“‘ How is your young friend? I 
sent every day to inquire about her, 
and really felt very uneasy until she 
was out of danger; but . 

«She is much better, sir, thank 
you,” interrupted Suzanne, placing 
her finger on her lips, and looking to- 
wards the bed: “ there is not the 
slightest doubt of her recovery now.” 

* Thanks be to God! For I re. 
proached myself with being the invo- 
luntary cause of her illness ; it must 
have been brought on by the shock 
she received, and also by the fright. 
I can well imagine what she must 
have suffered during that terrible 
night. I, though a man, would have 
been terrified.” 

“ No wonder,” observed Suzanne ; 
** people must have been for years, as 
we have been, in the habit of watching 
over the dead, not to be frightened 
out of their senses; especially when 
seeing him move who was to be buried 
a few hours afterwards.” 

«© You saved my life, most assuredly. 
But for your presence of mind and 
kind attendance, I might have died with 
cold and hunger in my shroud.” Ashe 
said this a shudder ran over him. “I 
never shall forget it; and I hope to be 
able some day to testify my gratitude 
in a more satisfactory manner than at 
present. Meanwhile, please to accept 
this.” 
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It was a purse, to all appearance 
containing some twenty gold louis; he 
placed it on Suzanne’s knees. 

“ Oh! this is ten times too much, 
sir!” exclaimed both sisters, whose 
sharp glance eyed with delight the 
contents glittering through the net- 
work. 

“Talso wish to do something for 
your interesting young friend. Per- 
haps her parents are poor? I might 
place her as companion with some lady 
of my family.” 

«« Many thanks for her, sir,” replied 
Suzanne, bridling up, and assuming an 
air of offended dignity, which M. de 
Gréoulx rightly deemed strange; “she 
is poor, true; but she is the daughter 
of a De Lescale.” 

* What!” interrupted the young 
man, “the De Lescales belong to 
one of the noblest houses of the pro- 
vince. They all are allied to the aris- 
tocratic families of Provence!” 

* That is precisely why the younger 
member of this family was obliged to 
leave his own country, and seek else- 
where the means of peaceably earning 
his livelihood.” 

And Suzanne continued relating, 
in a low voice, the misfortunes of 
M. de Lescale, and the present pain- 
ful circumstances of his daughter. 

To this relation the young man 
listened with an amazement not un- 
mixed with sadness, 

*““Canit be possible? A _noble- 
man’s daughter reduced to become a 
beggar !” 

“ No, sir, never shall she be a beg- 
gar as long as we live,” retorted 
Berthe, with dignified pride ; “ she is 
to remain with us, and never will she 
want any one’s assistance. God forbid 
she should claim the protection of 
some distant relative. 1 know of no- 
thing more painful than the compas- 
sion of those rich people who feel 
ashamed of their own relatives, because 
of their poverty.” 

Gaspard, turning toward the place 
where Emilie lay, hinted to the dame 
to speak in a lower tone. 

«If she heard you,” he observed, 
*¢ it might hurt her feelings to find that 
a stranger is made the confidant of her 
distress.” 

“ There’s no fear of her overhear- 
ing us, as she is dozing,” answered 
Suzanne; “else she would have asked, 
before this,with whom we were talking.” 
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There was a pause, during which 
the two sisters did not divert their 
looks from Gaspard, who seemed lost 
in reverie. Had he believed in the in- 
fluence of the Evil Eye, he would 
certainly have deemed himself be- 
witched ; not that the countenances of 
his two hostesses had in themselves 
anything menacing; on the contrary, 
they expressed a certain degree of 
kindness. 

Berthe broke this interval of silence 
by inquiring whether the young man 
had ever, casually, resided at the 
Chateau de Gréoulx? He made no 
difficulty in informing them that he 
usually resided at Gréoulx with his 
grandfather. 

Great was the amazement of the 
dames when they heard that the old 
gentleman was still alive. 

Gaspard himself was not a little 
suprised at their knowing his relative. 

* The last time I saw him, it was 
about fifty years ago,” Suzanne ex- 
plained ; “ he was then a handsome 
man, and his son The Chevalier, so 
they called him, young as he was—” 

‘© My father!" interrupted Gaspard. 

“Was then a lovely, fairheaded boy, 
as fair as his mother,” she continued ; 
“he often would run away from his 
tutor, L’ Abbé Jollivet, to go and 
sport with the young peasants, who all 
knew and loved him.” 

** Alas! he died twenty years ago,” 
added the young man; “I scarcely 
knew him; having also lost my mo- 
ther shortly after, I remained an or- 
phan under the guardianship of my 
grandfather.” 

**So you are sole heir to the title and 
fortune of the Barons de Gréoulx ?” 
remarked Berthe. 

** Yes, I am an only son, as my fa- 
ther was,” replied the young man, in a 
mournful tone ; “ My nearest kinsman 
now is my grandfather, the Baron de 
Gréoulx.” 

«He must of course,” the other 
hinted, “have centred upon you all his 
ambition, and taken great delight in 
seeing you enjoy all that could gratify 
the vanity of a gentilhomme ? 

‘True: hitherto, up to a very re- 
cent period, I lived like alord. The 
Baron never quits his chateau, where 
he receives in the most handsome style 
all the nobility of Provence. I spent the 
entire of last year in Paris, living upon 
an allowance liberal enough to enable 
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me to make a handsome figure in the 
fashionable Parisian world. The Duke 
de B » arelation of ours, is Gen- 
tleman of the King’s chamber. He 
presented meat the court of Versailles, 
where I passed two months to acquire, 
as we say, the court manners. I re- 
turned since Christmas, but remained 
only a week at my grandfather’s man- 
sion. Thisjourney gave me a taste 
for liberty, and when | returned to the 
yoke, [ could not submit. I was wrong, 
1 confess ; but such a life had become 
insupportable to me.” 

These last words he said with an ex- 
pression of haughtiness and despon- 
dency. 

«« My grandfather manifested inten- 
tions little in accordance with mine. 
My temper is after his own, firm, per- 
hapseven stubborn. I resisted, he then 
treated me like a disobedient child; 
overwhelmed me with reproaches and 
threats. In order not to be wanting 
in the respect I owe him, I left the 
chateau, and came to Marseilles.” 

“Perhaps without money ?” inter- 
rupted Berthe, 

**T had about me some fifty golden 
louis ; this was sufficient to enable me 
to live for a time as an humble citizen, 
without servants or carriage. More- 
over, I intended entering the army at 
the moment I fell suddenly ill.” 

“Through weariness and sorrow,” 
again interrupted the Raven. 

* Yes, it is quite true ;” andhesighed; 
«TI am young, of noble birth, and the 
only heir to alarge fortune, yet I have 
led a weary, miserable life.” 

‘‘ Like all those dependent on the 
Baron,” said Suzanne, with the accents 
of a bitter compassion. 

«© Oh! you may as well tell us every- 
thing ; we knew the family ages ago.” 

“Then did you ever live in the Cha- 
teau de Greoulx ? 

** We did,” answered Suzanne, ra- 
ther bluffly ; * but it is useless to en- 
ter into particulars. All we need say 
is, that we were closely acquainted with 
your family; withthose whoare dead as 
well as the one living; we knew them 
all; therefore you may place every 
confidence in us.” 

Gaspard conjectured that the dames 
had been in the service of the late 

Baroness de Gréoulx, his grandmo- 
ther, dead about half a century ago ; 
and, albeit he thought them to be of 
rather low station, he did not despise 
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the proofs of interest they showed him, 
after their own way. 

“If you knew my grandfather,” he 
resumed, “ you must comprehend what 
I had to endure, living under his au- 
thority. He is a man whose absolute 
and violent will never brooked a con- 
tradiction ; he is possessed of all those 
qualities that give renown inthe world; 
he is handsomely generous, most en- 
gaging and graceful in his manners; all 
who come to visit the chateau receive 
from him the hospitality of a prince, 
and quit him enchanted with his kind- 
ness. To whomsoever does not know 
him otherwise, he appears, despite of 
his age, to be a man of even temper, 
and perfect amiability ; but for me, and 
all belonging to him, he ever was harsh 
and inflexibie, even to cruelty. When 
but a child, I often shuddered at a 
mere look from him ; I was but too 
well aware that the slightest giddiness, 
forgetfulness, or irregularity in my 
duties, brought upon me the most se- 
vere punishment ; my life was a con- 
tinual dread of his anger. In after 
years I had to yield in my leanings, 
tastes, ideas, and temper; the least 
contradiction to his will was taken as 
an offence, every observation as a want 
of respect. In fact, my existence was 
not unlike;that of a monk who makes 
the vow of passive obedience, and has 
nothing of his own, not even his will. 
From year to year, such restraint be- 
came more unendurable ; repeatedly 
I was near flying from the chateau, and 
renouncing everything. My journey 
to Paris afforded me some respite, but 
also made me the better perceive how 
intolerable was that restless despotism 
of my grandfather's. I again entertain- 
ed ideas of resistance, even of revolt. 
On the evening of my arrival, the 
Baron kept me with him after supper, 
and said, in his own. dry and short tone 
—‘ Gaspard, I desire you to marry 
Mademoiselle Louise de la Verriére. 
She is the wealthiest heiress in all 
Provence. Since last week I have been 
busy preparing the marriage-settle- 
ments with my lawyer. The contract 
is to be signed shortly; you will then 
know what fortune I intend to bestow 
upon you. Now, sir, you may retire 
to your apartment. ’” 

“ That’s the way he always would 
speak,” Berthe observed. * Well, then, 
what followed? Excuse, dear sir, my 
involuntary interruption.” 
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«* Then I bowed respectfully and with- 
drew. Mademoiselle dela Verriére is a 
young lady of an exterior anything 
but pleasing ; nor even do her features 
bear the stamp of kindness; as to her 
mind, it is in perfect keeping with the 
rest. For several days, I felt dread- 
fully perplexed. To hear my grand- 
father, this alliance was all but con- 
cluded. I lectured myself, almost 
preached myself, into submission ; but 
reason, as well as my senses, revolted 
against this projected union. I’d have 
become a monk rather than marry the 
fascinating heiress.”” At length one day 
I abruptly took my resolution, and 
went to my grandfather. 1 expressed, 
in the most reverential manner, my 
positive refusal—to tell you the truth [ 
trembled all the time.” 

«No wonder!” thought Suzanne, 
aloud. 

« As to what followed, I could not 
tell; I was beyond myself. The first 
words he uttered were a threat to have 
me incarcerated. That very evening 
I left the chateau; I feared not to 
be able to master my indignant passion, 
and took at random the road to Mar- 
seilles. Since then, I had no tidings 
whatever from Gréoulx. I but too 
well know my grandfather ; he never 
will forgive me, and when he dies, 
his malediction will be my inherit- 
ance.” 

« Matters may still be put to 
rights,” said Suzanne, shaking her 
head; “ against death alone there is 
no remedy; and yet one may escape 
from it, for you, my dear sir, are a 
striking proof of it. We will do all 
in our power to be of service to you, 
as far as our means allow; if you 
want money, we can lend you some ; 
that will be better than to apply to 
usurers ; and, in the first place, here 
is a sum we will not accept;” and 
she gave back the purse to the young 
man. “ Certainly not; we would 
not take that money—only think! so 
much gold for one night’s attendance ! 
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Why, if we did it, then might we be 
rightly called birds of prey, and de- 
serve our surname of * Ravens.’” 

‘So you are aware that people have 
given you such names?” inquired 
Gaspard, with a half smile. 

“Yes, sir; but what care weabout it ! 
The good Marseillaise are afraid of us, 
and point at us in the streets. What 
matter? We are conscious of never 
having done harm to any living crea- 
ture ; we await, with resignation, our 
last day.” 

M. de Gréoulx admired the old 
dames’ philosophy, so simple in its 
practice, and breathing a spirit of true 
piety. At last, being about to take 
leave, he held out his hand to the 
sisters, saying— 

**1 shall often come to see you. 
Keep this money ; you will lend it to 
me, should I ever want it.” 

At this moment he turned his looks 
towards the bed, thinking he bad seen 
a slight movement behind the cur- 
tains. Berthe divined his thoughts, and 
said — 

* She is still asleep.” 

The two sisters accompanied the 
young man to the door: meanwhile, 
Emilie half-opened the curtains and 
put her head forward ; for more than 
an hour she had been kneeling on her 
bed, gazing at the handsome stran- 
ger. When the Ravens re-entered 
the room, she laid down again, and 
pretended to be slumbering. For 
a long time after their visitor’s depar- 
ture they conversed about young De 
Gréoulx. Both were agreed in feel- 
ing a real interest in the young man. 

**He treated us with affection,” 
thought the one; ‘he did not despise 
us for being poor.” 

“And he has a grateful heart,” 
observed the other. 

And the last words of their conversa- 
tion were—* Well, God grant he may 
say some day * The Ravens have been 
my most devoted friends |” 


CHAPTER V. 


A few days afterwards, Gaspard de 
Gréoulx returned to that gloomy 
dwelling, the threshold of which no 
one willingly ventured to cross; he 
found Emilie seated at the fire between 
the Ravens. Berthehad wrappedher in 


a huge dress of black silk, which 
looked much like the old gown of a 
lawyer; her snow-white, delicately- 
shaped hands issued from extremely 
wide sleeves; a spacious hood half 
concealed her fair head, and a sort of 
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velvet mantle covered her shoulders. 
This costume, a rather strange one for 
a patient, had been selected from among 
the heaps of dresses which, of wont, 
were allotted to the two sisters. 

There was something forbidding in 
this attire, but, like a flower surrounded 
with dark foliage, Enmilie’s lovely 
countenance projected in a graceful 
relief from the midst of these black 
folds: she was now turned towards 
the hearth, her blanched cheeks receiv- 
ing a transient glow from the reflection 
of the flame, and in this position her 
features shone with a calm and suffer- 
ing beauty, which made no small 
impression upon the young man. 

“She is quite convalescent, is she 
not ?” he inquired, in a low voice ; and 
as she slowly directed her looks to- 
wards him, he approached in a most 
respectful attitade, and said— 

“I knew, mademoiselle, you were 
almost well, and no one felt more joy 
than I on hearing of your recovery.” 

These words, the sound of this voice, 
still increased Emilie’s paleness ; her 
emotion was deep; but as yet she felt 
unconscious of what could be the 
source of these violent throbbings of 
her heart. 

During the last three weeks her 
mind had been engrossed with the one 
same thought and remembrance: that 
of the man she had seen lying as dead, 
and who had risen to life as though 
her tears and fervent prayers had re- 
called him from the threshold of the 
grave; this was her fixed idea, and 
she delighted in it, through a natural 
want of emotions. Words failed her 
to respond to Gaspard; she bowed, 
half smiled to him, and leant in the 
easy chair, wherein she had been com- 
fortably settled by Berthe. 

**She is rather exhausted,” said 
Suzanne, offering her own seat to 
Gaspard; “her convalescence has 
not been as rapid as we expected. ‘The 
other evening, after you left, she was 
resting ; but the night was bad; the 
fever returned, and we had to stay up 
till daylight ; at last, by the grace of 
God, she slept, and now she is all 
right. Idaresay she'll be able to go 
to mass with us next Sunday. All 
she requires is quiet of mind; she 
hasn’t a bit of courage; she is con- 
stantly buried in asort of reverie, and 
seems to live in a world different from 
ours. Come, my child, rouse your- 
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self, and talk with the chevalier. Don’t 
you know he was kind enough to send 
every day to inquire about your 
health ?” 

“I feel deeply grateful, Monsieur,” 
Emilie said, ia a faint voice. “I am 
better—nearly well—my friends have 
taken such care of me. Oh! I shall 
never forget all they have done for 
me! Yes, Suzanne, Berthe, you have 
saved my life,” she added, feelingly, 
and looking with much affection at 
both the sisters. 

Her heart was strongly moved, 
through a deep sense of gratitude ; 
presently tears dimmed her eyes; a 
something hitherto unknown to her 
caused her to give vent to her feelings, 
and indeed she needed but a pretext 
to weep. 

«Now, Emilie, I won’t have you 
ery, nor will I allow you to give way 
in this manner,”’ exclaimed Berthe, 
with a scolding kindness ; * you know 
it injures your health ; besides, is not 
thisa nice welcome for the chevalier ? 
Come, come, wipe your eyes, and let 
us talk of something more gay. As 
the proverb hath it, * The expectation 
of a minute of grief is more painful 
than the remembrance of many past 
sorrows.’ Only think, that next Sun- 
day we will take you to last mass, that 
you may thank the Almighty for your 
recovery.” 

Having said thus much, she gently 
placed Emilie’s head on a soft pillow, 
and swept her hand over the young 
girl's forehead, as though to dispel the 
clouds of sadness, 

M. de Gréoulx looked at the patient 
with keen interest ; never hada woman 
shown herself under more striking 
contrasts; her budding beauty gleamed 
between the parchment faces of the 
Ravens, as a sunbeam playing through 
an obscure grove; and her presence 
diffused light and joy through this 
abode, where one thing and all be- 
tokened wretched poverty. 

Gaspard heaved asigh! Ashe di. 
verted his looks from Emilie, his glance 
happened to fall upon a wreath of ever- 
lastings hanging over the mantel- 
piece, and surmounting the image of 
some saint. 

“It was Emilie brought that,” ob« 
served Berthe; “the day she was 
carried home senseless, 1 found this 
wreath passed round her arm. A 
strange fancy, I must say.” 

24 
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* Thave been told it brings good 
luck to keep the flowers that have been 
placed over a dead person,” eagerly 
interrupted the young girl; “so I 
thought it no harm to take the wreath 
without asking permission.” 

« Well, really you had a curious 
idea !’’ ejaculated Suzanne, with good- 
humoured raillery; “ but don’t you 
see, child, the chevalier was but half- 
dead, so there can’t be any virtue at 
all in the flowers.” 

“ Yes; but then another thought 
struck me.” 

“Well, let us hear your other 
thought.” 

‘« Why,” she hesitated to say, “ I 
felt so very ill that I expected the 
wreath would be of avail for me.” 

« If I had known that, I would have 
thrown it into the fire!” Berthe 
interrupted, making a movement as 
though the deed should follow the 
will. 

“Oh! no! do not, I beg of you!” 
exclaimed Emilie; “I wish to keep 
these flowers for myself; sure, it does 
not make us die to think of death ; and 
some day, in many, many years, I 
would like those everlastings to be 
placed on my forehead, previous to 
my being laid in my tomb.” 

“ But, my child, you do not 
expect to die an old maid, do you, 
though ?” Berthe asked, with a half- 
smile; “it would be rather a premature 
resolution.” 

Emilie lowered her eyes ; albeit she 
made no answer, a slight movement 
of her brows, and the expression of 
her lips were tantamount to an affirma- 
tion. 

“ She is right,” thought Gaspard to 
himself; “beauty, nobility of birth, 
perfection, will be of no avail, for she 
is poor! A noble family will scorn 
her ; it is likely she will not consent to 
marry a man of low extraction, there- 
fore she will remain single her entire 
life.” 

The fair orphan had now closed her 
eyes ; it was obvious this conversation 
had fatigued her. The Ravens con- 
tinued to talk with Gaspard in a very 
low voice. 

“ Well,” inquired Berthe, “ did you 
take any step, or attempt anything with 
regard to the Baron ?” 

*‘ Nothing whatever, as yet,” re- 
sponded Gaspard, but too ready to 
converse with the dames, the sole per- 
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sons who took a real interest in him ; 
“the only means of obtaining my 
grandfather’s pardon would be to say 
that 1 am prepared to marry Made- 
moiselle de La Verriére, and at such 
a price I desire it not.” 

* But, then, matters cannot stand 
as they are ?” 

* [| know that,” he answered, with 
a melancholy, though determined tone ; 
“1 shall make up my mind and write 
to the Baron; my letter will have no 
effect ; of this I am well aware. It 
will not prevent his disinheriting me ; 
but I wish to convince him that, under 
any other circumstances, I would have 
obeyed his will; 1] shall assure him of 
the true respect I still entertain for 
him; of my fervent desire that his old 
days may be long and prosperous: af- 
terwards I will enter the king’s army, 
and, perhaps, I will make my way to 
fortune: if a bullet stop me on the 
road, I shall die without one regret ; 
for there is not one soul to whom my 
life could be of the least interest.” 

Emilie lowered her hood, as though 
the light fatigued her sight; she re- 
mained thus, her face half concealed, 
and her clasped hands pressed upon her 
breast. 

“Such is my resolution,” continued 
Gaspard; “I have no second course 
to adopt.” 

‘* The Baron has not the power of 
entirely disinheriting you,” remarked 
Berthe ; “ you are his only descendant 
in a direct line, and according to the 
custom of Provence the rights of no 
other kinsman can prevail over your’s.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined the young 
man, rather surprised to find the old 
dame acquainted with the customs of 
Provence, “but our noble fiefs are 
not inalienable. 

“ Do you really think, then, that he 
would go so far as to change the na- 
ture of his property, and sell his estates 
for the purpose of depriving you of 
the inheritance ?” 

“You little know my grandfather, 
if you doubt it. Inever saw him once 
fail to put a threat into execution. I 
have resisted—disobeyed his order. 
The only means of being reconciled 
I emphatically reject ; therefore | am 
perfectly conscious of what I can ex- 
pect from him at present.” 

“Still, if I were you,” observed 
Suzanne, whose attention and interest 
vied with her sister’s, “1 would not 
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act too hastily. The baron allows you 
to live here peaceably ; remain in Mar- 
seilles, and then we shall see. We 
will assist you as far as our little means 
will permit. Of necessity the Cheva- 
lier de Gréoulx cannot live like a mere 
clerk; we will lend you money. 

‘« I cannot express all I feel for your 
affectionate interest; but who knows 
whether I should ever be able to repay 
you,” interrupted the Chevalier. “ Con- 
sider that my future prospects are 
anything but brilliant. I may die 
without leaving enough for my funeral 
expenses ; who, then, would pay my 
debts ?” 

“Don’t mention that,” brusquely 
retorted the Raven; “you may ac- 
cept our offer without any scruple 
whatever—you may, I tell you.” 

Emilie listened in a silent attitude, 
her head bent down, her face con- 
cealed beneath her hood. How gladly 
would she have pressed to her heart 
these two poor old women, who were 
now endeavouring to force the young 
man to alter his plans. She uttered 
not a word as long as his visit lasted ; 
but no sooner was he gone, than she 
rose, and exclaimed, with a sweet 
smile, taking gently Berthe’s hand— 

«“ How very kind you are! Oh! I 
feel quite well now ; I long to be com- 
pletely restored to health. I gave you 
so much trouble, and yet you uttered 
not a word of complaint! I can’t tell 
you how gladly I will work for you, 
and how happy I shall feel to make 
myself useful !” 

From this day M. De Gréoulx re- 
gularly visited the dames. There were 
at the time but few patients in town; 
this allowed them time to receive his 
visits. He was wont to come in the 
evening. Berthe always took care to 
have a good fire, before which was 
laid the antique table, over which an 
old black apron acted the part of a 
table-cover. Suzanne would then take 
from the press an old pack of cards, 
and Emilie bring a leathern bag, filled 
with mere liards (the fourth part of a 
sou). 

The Ravens were very fond of cards. 
This harmless amusement gave them 
now and then the opportunity of win- 
ning a few pence from Gaspard. Wil- 
lingly did the young nobleman play 
their game, whilst the charming or- 
phan, seated at that corner of the table 
where the lamp was placed, silently 
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observed him talking or playing; yet 
so reserved were her looks, that she 
did not appear to lift up her eyes from 
her work. M. De Gréoulx soon ex- 
perienced the greatest delight in 
these evenings ; albeit he always had a 
strong dislike for cards, he found this 
game entertaining; and it was ever with 
feelings of regret that he heard the 
church clock strike nine, the hour at 
which he must retire, so enthralling 
was Emilie’s beauty—so sweet was the 
expression of her large blue eyes, when 
uplifted to welcome his arrival! For 
the two old dames he entertained, also, 
sentiments of gratitude, and even af- 
fection. Through their cold, and 
sometimes vulgar manners, a sound 
judgment and real goodness of heart 
were strikingly ‘perceptible. It even 
happened, at times, that they spoke, 
as though through remembrance, 
a language little in accordance with 
their rank in life. In truth, they 
often expressed ideas which strangely 
contrasted with the niggardly habits 
of their life. They wanted neither 
wit nor penetration; yet they did not 
in the least suspect that love could 
spring up between the handsome young 
man and the lovely orphan, who 
scarcely conversed together, but steal- 
thily stole a glance at each other, and 
seemed to place their happiness in 
merely seeing the dames enjoy their 
game at cards. Nor could they dream 
that such feelings might exist between 
them; for the poor old dames had no 
experience of the passions, no one 
having ever loved them. 

M. De Gréoulx yielded to the charm 
of this obscure but tranquil existence, 
without caring about the past or the 
future. Never had his life glided 
away so blissfully. There dwelt for 
the first time, within his breast, one of 
those passionate affections which so 
completely absorb* the thoughts, and 
from which we derive every sad or 
joyful impression. 

To the very respectful letter which 
he had addressed to his guardian and 
relative no answer had come; yet he 
wondered not at this silence. Such 
conduct on the part of the Baron 
seemed to the young man the unmis- 
takeable proof that his independence 
was for ever gained ; nor did he regret 
the sacrifice with which it must needs 
be attended. 

The Ravens reflected upon this 
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subject more gravely; but to their 
anxious inquiries he would invariably 
respond—* When I am perfectly sure 
that the Baron has excluded me from 
his will, then will I at once take my 
resolution, and though a nobleman, 
exert myself, and work for my 
support. Yet Ido not entertain the 
least doubt but that my days will pass 
away happier than if I had wedded 
the rich heiress.” 

One Sunday the dames and Emilie 
were returning from vespers, which 
they had heard at La Major. The 
day was beautiful, soft was the breeze 
hovering over the bosom of the sea; 
glimmering were the various hues re- 
flected therein from thé rosy clouds. 
The saline perfumes of the sea-weed, 
wafted by a gentle wind, mingled with 
the fragrance of spring. The terrace 
was thronged by myriads of promena- 
ders, eager to inhale those reviving 
emanations, and enjoy the last hours 
of sunshine. 

They crossed the irregular square, 
stretching from the church to the 
Fort Saint Jean. This promenade is 
an immense terrace, built over the 
ramparts bathed by the wide sea. In 
calm weather the strollers can hear 
the profound murmur of the waves 
gently breaking against the reefs, 
sweetly contrasting with the joyous 
cries of the children sporting along 
the strand. 

When the wind blows high (coming 
from the sea) the roaring and irritated 
waves beat these huge walls, and the 
foaming billows, white as the moun- 
tain snow, wash the stone, worn away 
by the saline air. The white sails of 
the fishing-boats quit the harbour in 
fine weather, and furrow the roadstead 
wherein lay the foundations of the 
many pretty country houses, crown- 
ed with pine-groves. Opposite the 
port of Marseilles clusters of bar- 
ren, greyish cliffs, form an island, on 
which stands the Chateau d’If, an old 
state prison, safer than the Bastile 
ever was; from the sea shore may be 
seen its lofty towers, intersected but 
with few windows ; beyond this stands, 
at the horizon, the lighthouse of Pla- 
nier, rising like a mast ; ever and anon 
do the mists steal from the eyes its 
undefined shape, suspended between 
sky and water. 

Emilie, leaning pensively on the pa- 
rapet, was lost in admiration, contem- 
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plating with an eagle eye the gorgeous 
scenery, the pure sky, the calm sea, 
reflecting the azure above, and the 
crimson sunset already gilding the 
neighbouring clouds. As she carried 
her looks from the sea to the heavens, 
she sighed deeply and exclaimed— 

«* How very magnificent !” 

** Splendid weather for our fisher- 
men!” observed Berthe, “fish will be 
given away to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I declare there is M. de 
Gréoulx yonder!” exclaimed Suzanne, 
joyfully ; “look you, Emilie, with 
your young eyes, for mine often de- 
ceive me.” 

Emilie started, and turned round 
instantly. 

“It is the Chevalier, indeed it is 
(she could not mistake him)! he does 
not see us. What in the world is he 
looking at so attentively? He stands 
erect, just like a saint in a niche.” 

They soon neared the young man, 
who said, hurriedly— 

«1 just called upon you; I have 
had a letter—a letter from the Ba- 
ron !” 

* At last\” 
with one voice. 

From the sadness depicted in his 
countenance they surmised unfavour- 
able tidings ; they added, with anx- 
lety— 

“So you have got bad news ?” 

“ You shall see,” replied he, hand- 
ing the letter. 


observed both dames 


* Au Chateau de Gréoulx, 
16th of April 1743, 


“© Monsieur mon petit-fils, — You 
shall not marry Mademoiselle de la 
Verriére. I desire you to return near 
me without one moment’s delay. 
Under this sole condition will I fot- 
give your conduct. I hope that, in 
future, your respect and obedience 
will make up for the past. 

« Now, having expressed my will, I 
pray God may be with you. 

‘°C, Baron DE GreouLx.” 


Gaspard accompanied them home- 
ward, and they continued conversing 
on the engrossing subject. 

* Well, you must depart immedi- 
ately,” advised Berthe. ‘‘ Things seem 
to take a more favourable turn; this 
is the first time I heard of the Baron 
giving up his own way!” 

‘*‘ How changed he must be, to be 
sure!” remarked Suzanne. 
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“ All is going on rightly now,” 
pursued Berthe. “Let us hasten 
home; we'll talk over it more at ease 
than in the streets. Well, well! 
the Baron has yielded for once—given 
up your marriage; it’s as good asa 
miracle! 1 would not have believed 
it, if I had not seen the letter, written 
and signed with his own hand.” 

Emilie had wrapped herself in her 
mantle, and kept ata little distance, 
walking in silence. As they neared 
the house, Gaspard, having purposely 
loitered, joined her and said in a low 
and reproachful voice—* Mademoiselle, 
you alone seem to be indifferent to 
what happens me.” 

She raised her mantle, and, for her 
sole response, lifted up to him her 
eyes suffused with tears. 

*«‘ Ah!” said he, in a tone of un- 
speakable affection and joy, ‘* dear 
Emilie!” 

“ What is the matter with you, 
my dear?” asked Berthe, observing 
an alteration in the young girl’s coun- 
tenance. ‘* How very pale you are! 
you must have caught cold; go in 
quickly and warm yourself.” 

The evening wore away sadly. 
The Ravens would not play at cards ; 
the idea of parting with their “ dear 
gentilhomme” affected them deeply. 
The two lovers were absorbed in the 
enjoyment of these last hours of hap- 
piness, not free from sorrow. They 
listened with a restless dread to each 
stroke of the clock, and when nine 
was heard chiming at St. Laurent’s, a 
shudder passed over Gaspard and 
Emilie; a few minutes more, and both 
young hearts exchanged an affectionate 
but melancholy adieu. 

Before daybreak, M. de Gréoulx 
quitted Marseilles, In the evening 
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the Ravens were sent for to watch 
over a corpse, so that poor Emilie 
remained alone in the spacious cham- 
ber. She sank into that state of des- 
pair} and prostration experienced at 
the loss of all that gives zest and en- 
dearment to life ! 

During the day she had drawn her 
strength and energy from the neces- 
sity of concealing her grief; no 
change had been perceptible in her air 
or manner; no apparent sign of inward 
trouble on her countenance. More- 
over, albeit she knew Gaspard to be 
every hour further from her, she still 
expected him in the evening as was his 
wont. But once left in solitude, she 
needed no longer to silence her secret 
feelings; she sat at the very place 
where usually sat he whose destiny she 
felt interwoven with hers, and whose 
presence alone had awakenedin her that 
undefined longing of every heart for 
the sister soul. 

She recalled every circumstance, 
even of the most trifling nature, linked 
with Gaspard ; repeated to herself his 
last few words, so perfectly veiled in 
their meaning, but to which the 
emotion of his voice, the eloquence of 
his glance, added more than volumes. 
How fondly the forlorn orphan clung 
to this dawning affection! Her vivid 
imagination became heated to the ut- 
most enthusiasm, but the sooner to 
fall from its fanciful regions. Des- 
pondency spread its icy shroud over 
all her fair visions, and she yielded to 
the melancholy influence. 

She bent her head on her breast, 
let fall her arms, and, mournful and 
sad, remained in the same place where 
the two sisters found her in the morn- 
ing, celd, pallid, and in tears. 
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We have long been struck by some 
remarkable deficiencies in the most 
complete works of this nature; and 
have only refrained, up to the present 
moment, from calling attention to 
them, in the hope that the authors 
themselves would have anticipated our 
observations, by volunteering to supply 
the wants of which we complain. In- 
deed, from the experience we have had 
for several years of the great value, 
for many practical purposes, of Mr. 
Thom’s publication, in particular; and 
having found that work steadily in- 
creasing in the quantity of its materials, 
and the accuracy of its information, we 
confess that we opened his Directory 
for 1850, not without very sanguine 
expectations of seeing our own views 
to some extent carried out; but, amidst 
many improvements and additions, we 
have failed to discover those which 
would, in our opinion, double the value 
of a work of the kind. 

The glaring defect, then, to our 
judgment, of the ordinary directory, 
is its almost exclusive adaptation to 
professional and commercial purposes, 
utterly neglecting a thousand more 
important uses of a domestic and social 
nature to which such a publication 
might easily be adapted. Ina social 
point of view, what information is to be 
got even from Mr. Thom’s work, ample 
as it is, beyond the names and residences 
of the inhabitants of the city and sub- 
urbs? For the lawyer, the doctor, 
the merchant, the tradesman, it abounds 
with all sorts of useful intelligence ; 
gives a full account of every public in- 
stitution ; furnishes tables without end 
for computing interest, ascertaining 
stamp-duties, calculating servants’ 
wages, and turning English money 
into Irish, or Irish back into English ; 
then, in the novel article of statistics, it 
leaves the “ Companion to the Alma- 
nac” athousand miles inthe rere, for 
it has literally become a digest of all 
the bills and papers of the Session, and 
might properly be called the concen- 
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HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF DIRECTORIES. 








trated essence of Blue Books. But of 
what use are any of these business-like 
details to multitudes of people, to men 
of pleasure, for instance, or to the fair sex 
generally? A comprehensive directory 
ought surely to provide useful infor- 
mation for all classes and conditions of 
people, instead of aiming only to be of 
service in the counting- houte, the shop, 
or the public office. In London, in- 
deed, there is a * Court Guide,” but 
it is nothing but a meagre repertory of 
names and abodes, not even giving the 
names of the Sovereigns of Europe, 
or treating the Londoners to an abridg- 
ment of their annals, as our more li- 
beral almanac-makers have done from 
timé immemorial. We do not quarrel 
with the number of tables which have 
enriched our Dublin Directories, but 
only with their partiality. We want 
a directory that will direct everybody, 

and not merely merchants, attorneys, 
clerks, and housekeepers; that will 
come home, not only to our business, 
but to our bosoms; that will be as 
much in demand in the boudoir as in 
the bureau ; assist in other transactions 
of life beside buying and selling, and 
be as indispensable to a practical young 
lady, for example, as to. the gravest 
practical man. This brings us at once 
to a defect which we may as well 
notice here as anywhere else, and 
which we hope Mr. Thom will remedy 
in 1851. Why should there not bea 
list of bachelors as well as a list of 
lawyers and physicians? To a young 
lady of business, or a practical mother, 
having young ladies on her hands, a 
catalogue of bachelors, with their re- 
sidences, would be of the greatest in- 
terest and utility, particularly if it was 
accompanied by a table, arranged in 
columns, showing the age and the in- 
come of the parties, with a few obser- 
vations upon their tastes, tempers, and 
dispositions. We shall give an ex- 
ample, with imaginary names and de- 
tails, for Mr. Thom’s guidance next 
year :— 
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Residences. 


Sir Smithson Smith, Bart., 
(Of Nova Scotia) st.—no country | 
seat known. 


Geo. Augustus Snaggs, Esq.) A Boarding- | 
| houseinthe sub-| 


urbs. 


Robert Hunter Boozy, Esq. 
cottage 
Curragh. 


K ildare-street ; 
at the} 





| Patrick John Strutt Strutt,| The houses of 
his relatives and 
friends. 
| | 


| Driscoll O'Driscoll, | Castle Driscoll, 


in Co. Mayo. 
| 
| 
Small house in 


| Holles-st., cot- 
tage near Bray. 


| O. D. T. Tomkinson, Esq., 


| 
HarryLackland Bright,Esq.! Chambers in 
Henrictta-street. | 


| 


A column might be added with ad- 
vantage for the general health of each 
individual ; and the table might be 
made highly useful to gentlemen as 
well as to ladies, by setting forth the 
convivial habits of each bachelor: whe- 
ther he is a dinner-giving sort of a 
man, or a dining-out sort of a man ; 
what clubs he belongs to, and where 
he was black-balled, if anywhere ; for 
there are always a multitude of inde- 
pendent young men about town, to 
whom the acquaintance of bachelors 
of some standing in the world is a 
matter of great importance, provided 
they are thoroughly “ sans reproche,” 
and have the spirit and good-feeling to 
give snug dinners to their young friends 
at their lodgings or hotels. 

With respect to dinners, indeed, we 
would propose a more extensive im- 
provement in our directory statistics. 


South Frederick- | Middle 


33 


40, or 


there- 
abouts 


45 or 


50 


| funds, 
| tions 
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Estate. 


| 
None in Nova | 
Scotia, little any- 
where else. 


Property in the 

expecta- 
from an 
uncle, &c. 


Very good, but 
much incumbered 
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Remarks. 





A good specula- 
tion, as his wife 
would be Lady 
Smithson Smith. 

Looking out for 
a wife, and has no 
doubt that his 
namealone will get 
him a good one. 

Fond of field- 
sports and the bot- 


| tle—a very good 
| speculation. 


Looking for a 
good place under 
Government ;— | 
when he gets one | 
will be well off. | 

Enough to say 
that he is a pro- 
prietor in the Co. 


Mayo. 


His wife will be 
Mrs. Strutt Strutt. 


His hair very 
black, but sus- 
pected to be a wig. 
Teeth excellent— 


by the first Lon- 
| don dentist. 

32 Gross income} A young lady 
large; nett not! might do worse 
considerable, but | than take pity 
his father living, | upon him. 
and he has an} 
uncle in Califor- 
nia. } 

25 Estate in his 
head. 


Called to the bar, 

and is confident he 
will be a judge in 
afew years. A lady 
wishing to be a 
judge’s wife would 
do well to think of 
him. 


Asthereis nothing which distinguishes 
one set of houses more from another 
in a great city, than the difference be- 
tween their notions of hospitality, it 
would be highly advantageous, par- 
ticularly to strangers visiting us, to be 
enabled to see at one view what houses 
give dinners, what houses give none, 
and to have the dinner-giving houses 
properly classified according to the 
relative merits and capacities of their 
several cooks, larders, and cellars. 
We suspect this information would 
interest many more people than are 
interested by the prices of peas and 
beans, or the number of madmen in 
the Richmond Lunatic Asylum. Such 
a table would take something of the 
following model-form: (For obvious 
reasons we leave blanks for the names 
of the streets, and numbers of the 
houses. ) 





Dinners. 
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Company. 





No.——square, 
street, 


——, row, 


place, 


0 
Frequent. 


Rare events, 


Not uncommon. 


Two every year. 


Stupid, miscel- 
laneous, and on 
the inclusive | 

| principle. 

Select and stu- 

ipid, on the 
exclusive princi- 
ple. 

Queer people, 
with queer faces, 
in queer dresses. 

Mobs. (You 
| long to read the | 
| riot-act, and dis- 


i 


0 
Varies 
| company. 


with Ditto 


Fair. 


! 
| 
Too good for | Much too good for 
the company. | such queer people. 


| 
Not particularly| 
vinous. 


Quantity much 
|more remarkable | 
| than quality. 


| 


Not frequent 
enough. 
Often. 


square, 


street, 


This is what we call “ useful know- 
ledge ;” for how often do we cultivate 
people with great pains, visit them, 
bow to them in the street, notice them 
in public places, and even sometimes 
make them little presents, or send 
them boxes of game, all under the 
impression that their houses are de- 
sirable to dine at; when it turns out 
in the end that they either give no din- 
ners at all (like the first house in the 
foregoing table), or, like the fifth in 
the list, entertain a rabble twice a-year 
with dishes as cold as charity, and wine 
fromthe neighbouring grocer’s. Then, 
on the other hand, how many worthy 
people do we often neglect, and even 
snub in society, who have the highest 
claims upon our consideration, only 
that they labour under the disadvan- 
tage of having no public and authentic 
organ to record their hospitalities, and 
procure for them the respect they de- 
serve. ‘Take the second and the sixth 
mansions in the above table for exam- 
ples. Only think how such houses 
would rise in reputation if Mr. Thom 
were to take the hint we now give, and 
enrich his volume with the statistics 
of good living. The scent of their 
dinners would not be long in spreading 
all over the town—the bouquet of their 
dishes would be wafted on the wings 
of the wind to all points of the com. 
pass; and, what is more, modest worth 
would be forced out of retirement ; 
the rose would no longer blush unseen, 
or the gem sparkle in unfathomed 
caves: all the world would know the 
people who have the good taste and 


| perse them. ) 


Agreeable. 


| Family parties. 


Excellent. Commendable. 


Questionable, Abominable. 
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the good feeling to feast ‘their friends 
handsomely and frequently, and thus, 
as far as in them lies, promote the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber—performing a most important 
part of the “whole duty of man.” 

It is not for us to profess to instruct 
Mr. Thom how to obtain the equally 
curious and useful information neces- 
sary to form a complete directory to 
the city of Dublin, considered under 
a social and hospitable aspect ; but we 
may mention one or two sources of in- 
telligence which occurs to us, Re- 
turns might be obtained, without much 
expense, from the members of that 
admirable corps of respectable men in 
blue coats and white waistcoats, who 
officiate by day as Mercuries and Cer- 
beruses to the public departments, and 
minister by night as supernumerary 
Ganymedes at the tables of people 
who give dinners. These respectable 
men, for such they are in every point 
of view, could indeed furnish much 
more information than mere lists of 
the houses where their convivial ser- 
vices are rendered; the store of anec- 
dote, the knowledge of character, ne- 
cessarily accumulated by them in the 
course of their professional labours, 
must needs be very great; and a most 
agreeable companion to the almanac 
might be formed out of their note- 
books, if they take notes, as we trust 
they do. But, at all events, they 
might be called upon to make returns 
of those who employ them on festive 
oceasions, and such returns would 
be most valuable. Another plan 
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would beto use the metropolitan police 
for our purposes, as the constabulary 
are constantly, and most beneficially, 
employed to collect much less interest- 
ing statistical details all over the 
island. The police are not so very 
busy watching, or catching thieves, 
that they might not also be required 
to observe and report upon the exter- 
nal phenomena which indicate the 
existence of a genial system of house- 
keeping. At an early hour of the day 
who does not remark the boys of the 
poulterers, fish-mongers, and butchers, 
with baskets or trays, traversing their 
several beats, and dropping a turkey 
here, a pheasant there; at one house 
a turbot and couple of lobsters ; at 
another a haddock, with oysters, and 
s0 on, until their loads are discharged, 
and they are at leisure to play at 
Scotch-hop, or jump Jim Crow for 
the rest of the day. Then, between 
six and seven in the evening, just as 
the moon is seen mounting over the 
chimneys, or Hesperus begins to 
twinkle through the chinks in the 
clouds, unobservant must he be of 
what is passing about him, who does 
not notice another interesting class of 
carriers, the apprentices of the con- 
fectioners and pastry-cooks, gliding 
through the dinner-giving quarters of 
the town, bearing on their heads, or 
under their arms, wooden boxes, in- 
scribed “ Polson,” Doyle,” or * Gio- 
vanni,” and containing all the devices 
and * specious miracles” of patisserie— 
creams of all colours and flavours, the 
numerous species of the great genus, 
pudding; in short, all that French 
fancy and Italian art, coming in aid of 
our native tastes (which, even in our 
second courses, has a strong tendency 
to the solid rather than the elegant), 
has invented for our superfluous eat- 
ing. Now, what could be easier than 
for Mr. Thom to make an arrangement 
with the commissioners of police, by 
which the police might be directed to 
note the houses where these several 
consignments of fish, flesh, fowl, or 
confectionary are deposited, with the 
actual amounts of the deposits in each 
case? By this process, pursued say 
for a twelvemonth, we should have a 
very close approximation, indeed, to 
the relative merits of the Dublin houses 
during that period; and it is plain 
that the police might collect a still 
more exact body of information, by 
availing themselves of the facilities 
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which they notoriously have (and noto- 
riously avail themselves of for their 
private purposes), of penetrating the 
areas of houses, and holding familiar 
intercourse with the cooks and other 
domestics, who, holding the keys of 
our safes and larders, are the very 
highest authorities from whom infor- 
mation could be obtained. But there 
is still a third method which might 
be taken, and which we are dis- 
posed to prefer to either of the 
former, as being more ingenious and 
scientific. Indeed, the full develop- 
ment of it we reserve for a paper 
which we shall either read at the 
Royal Irish Academy, or request some 
friend to read for us at some reunion 
of the Statistical Society, where we 
have not the honour of figuring our- 
selves. We propose, then, to apply 
the thermometer to the purpose of 
the proposed research, upon the ob- 
vious principle that, as the tempe- 
rature of the kitchen increases with 
the quantity of good cheer cooked in 
it, the degrees of culinary heat must 
afford a faithful index to the degrees 
of hospitable fervour. We would em- 
ploy a number of well-instructed young 
men, provided with most delicate in- 
struments, to carry them all round 
the town, at a certain hour to befixed 
by acareful determinationof the period 
of the day when the temperature of the 
kitchen is at the maximum, and we 
would enjoin them to record, with 
scrupulous accuracy, the tale told by 
the thermometer at each successive 
railing. This sort of Thermo-gastric 
Survey of Dublin (or, Gastro-ther- 
mometric, if you please to call it so), 
would put the Ordnance Survey en- 
tirely out of countenance. Perhaps, 
as a rival undertaking, the best name 
of all for our project would be the 
Battery, meaning the Kitchen Battery, 
Survey; but, there’s “ nothing in a 
name ;” the substantial advantages of 
the plan proposed will, we hope and 
trust, recommend it to those whose 
interest, as well as duty, it must be to 
see it carried into execution. The 
thermometers employed for the test of 
hospitality might be graduated, or, 
rather, the graduations marked as fol- 
lows :— 

Splendid and frequent. 

Plain and generous. 

Very comfortable. 

Comfortable. 

Occasional and excellent. 
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Occasional and tolerable. 
Seldom aad indifferent. 
Seldom or never. 

Never. 

The mathematical instrument-makers 
would do well to have a stock of ther- 
mometers instantly manufactured upon 
this savoury principle. There would 
be a large demand for them, indepen- 
dently of the order which Mr. Thom 
would be sure to give for his Directory 
of 1851. Cana more agreeable philo- 
sophical recreation be imagined, than 
to ramble about the town on an even- 
ing, when one is unfortunately free 
from social engagements, and, pulling 
out our little pocket-thermometer and 
note-book, make our grave observa- 
tions upon the convivial temperatures 
of the houses of our friends and ac- 
quaintances? A small telescope, of 
great penetrating power, might also 
be employed with advantage, to enable 
us to pry, in the spirit of scientific 
curiosity, into the interiors of kitchens, 
and witness, in detail, the working of 
that subterraneous machinery by which, 
more than by any other moving power, 
the world is swayed and governed. 
But we refrain from offering more 
suggestions on this head at present. 

Here is another hint, the social im- 
portance of which will be felt by thou- 
sands of readers. We would take care 
to have those houses in which the chil- 
dren come in after dinner, marked, or 
stigmatised, with an asterisk, as Ro- 
man Catholics are distinguished in the 
list of the peers. By this means, those 
who abhor, detest, and abjure the sys- 
tem of a post-prandial irruption of the 
Jittle Goths and Visigoths of a family, 
would learn*in what disorderly esta- 
blishments so flagrant an abuse is per- 
mitted, and would be careful to avoid 
their ill-omened thresholds; while 
those, on the other hand, who take a 
barbarous satisfaction in the spectacle 
of juvenile gluttony, as some unques- 
tionably do, would have the correspond- 
ing advantage of knowing where that 
pleasure is sure to form part of the enter- 
tainment. In the same way as we pro- 
pose to havea Directory indicating the 
several degrees of activity in the culi- 
nary department, that make such im- 
portant distinctions between oue roof 
and another, we would also have a 
similar key to the relative attrac- 
tions of houses, in point of general 
gaiety and fascination; in fact we would 
have a key to the drawing-room as 
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well as a key to the kitchen. A com- 
plete town-guide ought to inform us 
what houses are dull and morose— 
what cheerful and good-natured—what 
abound with buxom, handsome, agree- 
able women—what are inhabited by 
duennas, and ogresses—what by blue- 
stockings—what by angelical people — 
what by evangelical—in what sa- 
loons you are liable to be riddled to 
death—in what punned within an inch 
of your life—where you may do what 
you like—where you must do what 
other people like—where people have 
sense enough to talk nonsense occa- 
sionally—and where they are so non- 
sensical as to be always sensible and 
steady: we would have those musical 
houses distinguished with marks of 
honour where the music is the best of 
its kind—in which case alone is music to 
be tolerated as a mode of entertaining 
company. As to those “ mansions of 
woe,” tenanted by the common herd 
of piano-thumping sisters, flute-playing 
brothers, and choruses of squalling 
cousins, we would invent some new 
note of warning to point them out, 
and include them in the same statistical 
return with those never-enough-to-be- 
execrated houses where the nursery 
fry come in with the jellies and creams. 

We have already stated how we 
would make our improved Directory 
eminently useful to young women, 
by a full and carefully-prepared list of 
bachelors, out of which a maiden must 
be very hard to be pleased if she can- 
not select some Lothario to her fancy, 
hard as female fancy proverbially is to 
hit. Ofcourse it would be only fair to 
give a corresponding catalogue of 
marriageable ladies, for the benefit of 
** Celebs in Search of a Wife.” This 
part of our plan we should like to see 
executed with great pains and accu- 
racy. A complete return of the girls 
of Dublin, with their several styles of 
beauty,their heights and other measure- 
ments, their talents and accomplish- 
ments, their airs, tempers, whims, 
caprices and propensities, their ranks 
and connections—and above all, their 
fortunes and expectations,—would be 
an invaluable guide to practical young 
men, and well worth a host of Mr. 
Thom’s present tables of exports and 
imports, corn-averages, and bills of 
mortality. Such a return might be 
made upon a model like the follow- 
ing :-— 
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selves. With respect to drawing and 
painting, we would be far from insi- 
nuating that the ladies of Dublin, in get- 
ting up the Amateur Exhibition, were, 
in the least degree, influenced by a 
wish to advertise their several profi- 
ciencies with the brush and pencil ; 
but that exhibition has certainly had 


to restrain them from gadding about 
town, and particularly from straying 
into Grafton-street, a thoroughfare to 
which husbands and fathers have a de- 
cided and most natural aversion. As 
in all probability the exhibition of 
amateur artists will, in due course of 
time, suggest the expediency of a like 
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exhibition of amateur musicians, for 
the same or like charitable purposes, 
Mr. Thom will, probably, before the 
end of the present year possess ample 
materials for filling up the column de- 
voted to female accomplishments in 
the proposed table. It will, then, be 
for the marrying men of Dublin to 
consider whether they ought not to 
take steps to divulge their own agree- 
able qualities and acquirements, and 
whether they ought not to follow the 
example set them at the Dublin So- 
ciety, and secure some other public 
building, or enclosure, sufficiently spa- 
cious for the display of those gentle- 
manlike feats, exercises, and accom- 
plishments by which men, in search of 
wives, find favour in the eyes of women 
on the look out for husbands. 


Name, PS 
| 
= ~ 
Fydgett (Francis John) | 

| and universal, 


Daubeny (Salvator R.) | Artistic. 


Cocker (Decimus Zero) | Statistical—price 
of oats, 


| right, &c. 


Crofts (Don Pacifico) | 


| peace. 


| 
| Skeleton(JosephThynne)) Famine and Cho- 
| lera. 
Ireland. 


Agricultural— 





Harrow (Triptolemus) 


no, 
Draining, Smith 
of Deanstown,and 
Mr. Bullen, Spade 
| Husbandry. 

| Vigors (Hercules Arm- | Hypochondriac. 


strong) 


) Seedy (Peto Le Poer) Solicitor-Gene- 


| pitals,  Institu- 
| tions, and objects 
generally, not for- 
| getting himself. 





| 
| of Asylums, Hos- 
| 


Social Statistics ; 


Species of Bore. oa 


Miscellaneous | Public places, Lec- 


} 


| ings 
| 
Levees, 








tenant- | ty, 


| 


Temperance and | | 


Prospects of | way. 


GreenCrops,Gua- | Agricultural Asso- 
Thorough | tion. 


ral for all manner | ubiquitous, 


| hibitions, Auctions, 
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We flatter ourselves that by this 
time we have established a fair claim 
to a large participation in the profits 
of the Directory for 1851, improved, 
as it would be immensely, by the adop- 
tion of our suggestions, and obtain- 
ing an enormous increase of circula- 
tion. But we could easily add to the 
number of our hints. A list of bores, 
well classified, specifying their haunts 
and modes of annoyance, and giving 
practical directions for either shunning 
them, or extinguishing them, would 
be ten times as useful as the receipts 
given in the common publications for 
destroying mice and rats, or extirpat- 
ing the far less vexatious bores of the 
insect kingdom. A table like this 
would be most welcome :— 


Haunts. Directions, 





Keep him ata distance, | 
if you can ; if you can- | 
not, be as savage to him 
as possible, 


ture- Rooms, Me -et- 
of Societies, 
Vestries, 
&c., wherever peo- 
ple can go without 
invitation, 
Art-Union Ex- | 


Whistle Lillibullero | 
and take snuff. 
Cranfield’s, &c. | 

Statistical Socie- D—n his facts and 
Record Offices, c—d his figures. 
| Chamber of Com- | 
| merce, Custom- 
| House, &e. 

Eccles-street. 





| 


Pitch him into the | 
Liffey, and give him 
his bellyful of his fa- 
vourite element. 

Throw him out, 
jump out yourself, 


| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 





Kingstown Rail- or | 


Sackville-street When he comes to 
the spade husbandry, 


give hima dig, 


Medical Hall. Congratulate him on 
his robust health and 
he will never speak to 
you more, 

Lend him a couple of 
guineas on his private 
account, on the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s principle. 


He appears to be 
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We have only one more suggestion 
on the present occasion, and it relates 
to the commercial part of the direc- 
tory, in which we think we have a va- 
luable improvement to propose. We 
should like to see a classification of 
the shops of Dublin, which would 
enable us to distinguish those illiberal 
and mercenary houses, which think 
more of the return of their capital 
than of the return of their customers, 
from the high-minded establishments, 
where the public accommodation is the 
first object, and their private profits 
a mere secondary consideration. It is 
obvious that nothing checks the ope- 
rations of commerce, interferes with 
the easy, cordial, and frequent inter- 
course of buyer and seller, and de- 
grades mercantile transactions into a 
mere sordid barter, so much as the 
obstacles which many tradespeople 
throw in the way of the most willing 
customers, in the form of bills, and 
the system of stickling for money-pay- 
ments; and it is equally clear that 
those who conduct business on the op- 
posite plan (that of encouraging, not 
repelling their customers) act on the 
best possible principle for filling their 
shops with purchasers; and must, in 
fact, soon monopolise all business done 
in their respective lines, particularly 
if they are careful to be always pro- 
vided with the very best articles to be 
procured from the manufacturers, A 
great fuss is made about bills in 
Chancery, and no doubt it would be a 
great public service to abridge and 
curtail them ; but for one person who 
is interested in the reform of bills of 
that kind, there are a thousand inte- 
rested in reforming the equally prolix 
and disagreeable bills of merchants 
and tradesmen. After all, how few 
of us have anything to do with bills in 
Chancery; while who is there in the 
community who is not continually 
called upon to answer the bill of some 
wine-merchant, shoemaker, milliner, 
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or tailor? Why, there are very few 
of those people who do not file a bill 
against us at least once in the twelve- 
month ; selecting, too, for that liti- 
gious and hostile proceeding the blessed 
season of Christmas, which might well 
suggest a more pacific and charitable 
line of conduct. But it is to be hoped, 
for the honour of human nature and 
the credit of commerce, that all shop- 
keepers are not equally sordid. We 
think the public ought to know what 
houses do business like Jews, and what 
like Christians; in what houses there is 
always going on a dark, malignant sys- 
tem of entering and recording the 
smallest purchase made by their oldest 
and best friends, for the purpose of 
eking out an atrocious yearly bill; and 
in what, on the contrary, commercial 
dealings are divested altogether, or as 
much as possible, of the innumerable 
littlenesses, bitternesses, and dirtinesses 
inseparable from the transfer of money 
from hand to hand. There ought, 
therefore, to be lists of shops and 
warehouses, arranged according to the 
facilities and encouragements afforded 
to their customers. The letter J to 
indicate the griping, mercenary and 
Jewish system, and C to mark the 
liberal, civilised, and Christian method 
of transacting business, would be the 
simplest and most appropriate way of 
effecting the object. 

We have now done our duty, which 
is only to give hints, not to carry them 
into execution. We are not authors, 
makers, or publishers of directories, 
like Mr. Thom. It is for him to de- 
cide whether he will take our advice 
in 1851, or again attempt to palm 
upon the public, as a complete town- 
guide, a work so glaringly defective in 
the kind of information which men upon 
town stand most in need of, and with- 
out which a Dublin Directory is just 
about as useful to a Dublin woman as 
a Directory for Pekin or Constanti- 
nople. 
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ENGLISH NOTIONS OF IRISH IMPROVEMENT. 


Tue kingdom of Cockaigne is an im- 
portant portion of the world, lying 
between Whitechapel on the east, and 
Charing Cross on the west, close by 
that richest of rivers, the Thames. 
The natives are, upon the whole, a 
meritorious people, though not with- 
out faults. They are nimble-witted, 
quick in action, smooth and voluble in 
speech, exceedingly conceited, full of 
enterprise, and incapable of permanent 
depression. Their natural turn for 
speculation and enterprise often in- 
volves them in temporary misfortune ; 
but your cockney (who even in his 
most excited moments keeps accounts) 
settles his disordered affairs somehow 
or another, and begins again with ap- 
parently as much superficial vivacity 
and profound self-esteem as_ ever. 
Indeed, the story runs, that were a 
genuine cockney to be crushed by a 
cart on London Bridge, and then 
pitched over the parapet into the 
Thames, he would presently rise from 
the bottom, and be seen (perhaps with 
a pen behind his ear) swimming as 
briskly and boldly as a water-fowl 
among the steam-boats. 

Of late years some of these people, 
though formerly given altogether to 
city pursuits, have sought to distin- 
guish themselves in agriculture. They 
have both farmed, and written about 
farming. There is a Mr. Mechi, who 
attends to cutlery in Leadenhall-street, 
and to cultivation at Triptree Farm in 
Essex. Few farmers have made more 
splutter in the agricultural world of 
late years than this gentleman. He 
still sells cutlery in the city, and well 
it is for his exchequer that he does so; 
but his deeper thoughts are given to 
the operations of the plough and the 
writing of agricultural pamphlets. He 
is a devoted disciple of the new school, 
and ardently advocates the copious 
outlay of capital, even upon the most 
indifferent land, and in the face of 
foreign competition. He confesses, 
however, that, with all his skill, and all 
his ability to teach others, he has, as 
yet, made no money for himself by 
farming. From cutlery, and not from 
crops, his revenues are still derived. 


Another city agriculturist is Mr. 
Hewitt Davis, who is a land-agent and 
auctioneer at 3, Frederick’s. Place, Old 
Jewry, and who has actually managed 
farms of large extent within twelve 
miles of Saint Paul’s: for such things 
there are on the Surrey side of the 
river. He, too, is a man of the new 
school, and thinks that, with the capi- 
tal and intelligence which are applied 
to affairs of trade, English agriculture 
may be profitably carried on even in 
the face of free trade, though he ad- 
mits that “ this sudden drop to free 
trade has deprived every farmer of a 
fifth of his capital, and must ruin a 
numerous class, who are unable to 
withstand so large and sudden a depri- 
vation of their means to work their 
farms.” One thing Mr. Davis does 
not explain, however, and that is, how 
he escaped making a great fortune by 
his large farms when prices were high, 
since he thinks that even at present 
prices, by attention to his admirable 
methods of cultivation, a fair profit 
may still he made. 

In agricultural literature Mr. Hewitt 
Davis surpasses the gentleman in 
Leadenhall-street. He has protested, 
in sundry potent pamphlets, against the 
waste of corn from the practice of too 
thickly sowing, and has gravely as- 
sured the public that in this very way 
from seven toeight millions sterling per 
annum are not only wasted, but much 
worse than that, for the mischief done 
to the crops, by the superabundance of 
plants in the ground, is even a greater 
loss than the cost of the superfluous 
seed. He has also enlarged on the 
heresy of hedge-rows, and the hope- 
lessness of successful farming in “tim- 
ber-smothered” land. All this is for the 
benefit of the English; but Mr. Davis 
is not content with teaching the Eng- 
lish: he has his scheme for Ireland, too; 
and it is on this account that we have 
done ourselves the honour to take his 
last two-shilling pamphlet into our se- 
rious consideration. 

Mr. Hewitt Davis asks himself the 
important question, ‘* What can bedone 
to improve Ireland?” And though he 
admits that the question has been often 
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asked before, and appears to have 
« constantly baffled the consideration 
of the wisest heads,” it does not appear 
to give him much trouble to find an 
answer. He confesses, indeed, to some 
diffidence in offering a new suggestion, 
and affirms that it is only “ the strong 
need” for something being done that 
induces him to offer his plan to the 
public. Itis clear enough that if the 
need for a plan of improvement be 
strong, the diffidence of the kind pro- 
jector is not; but it is not at all certain 
that his suggestion is as “new” as he 
thinks it. We must, however, give 
this gentleman of the Old Jewry great 
credit for his benevolence. He says he 
has in view not only the improvement 
of the husbandry of Ireland, but the 
amendment of the morals, habits, and 
condition of its agricultural labour- 
ers. Think of this gentleman, in the 
very heart of the innocent city of Lon- 
don, and in that part of it called “ Fre- 
derick’s Place,” sacred to Israelites 
without guile—think of his patriotic 
concern for the morals of Irish labour- 
ersin Ireland! But how is the refor- 
mation to be effected? First, after the 
manner of some eminent rhetoricians, 
he tells us how the thing desiderated 
is not to be done. He would not, he 
says, attempt it “ by introducingScotch 
and English farmers as examples tothe 
natives.” This, he assures us, has fre- 
quently been done, and has signally 
failed. The Irish, in his opinion, will 
not learn from foreign examples. 
Their prejudices, settled habits, and 
customs are obstacles that a stranger 
cannot overcome. But Mr. Hewitt 
Davis is not therefore daunted. Much, 
he thinks, might be done by making 
British-taught Irishmen the teachers 
and fellow-labourers of the Irish— 
“ thus shewing them the improvement 
they are capable of”—and bringing 
home to them masters against whom 
they would have no Irish prejudices. 
He would make managers of natives 
“‘who, understanding their feelings 
and humours, would not be prevented, 
by running counter to them, from 
leading them into new ways.” Mr. 
Davis believes that this, as all expe- 
perience has shewn, is the only mode 
by which improvement may be grafted 
on a native stock. Having thus fixed 
his principles of improvement in his 
own mind, this agricultural Socrates 
of the Old Jewry, in the city of Lon- 
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don, proceeds to lay down his plan, in 
which bucolic and benevolent philoso- 
phy are equally conspicuous; to say 
nothing of the little episodical expe- 
dient of getting the services of strong 
Irish lads of sixteen and upwards, 
not only gratis, but accompanied with 
a small premium! Here is the plan of 
this “ diffident” projector :— 


‘* Most persons are acquainted with the 
parochial practice pursued in England, of 
apprenticing out to mechanical trades and 
services the pauper children, as they attain 
sufficient maturity. Of the advantages of 
this system the public are generally sensible. 
I allude not so much to the relief from their 
charge, that results from thus providing for 
them, but rather tothe good that is done to 
society by the conversion into useful mem- 
bers that takes place, of those who otherwise 
would prove an increasing clog, and a fruit- 
ful source of mischief. Many important 
improvements have originated from this 
source, and high civic honours have been 
attained by means of the education thus 
given; and I would suggest that a similar 
practice, modified and extended to the sons 
of small farmers, might readily be adopted 
in Ireland, and with this advantage to the 
youths, that their masters being found them 
in England or Scotland, their education 
should be superior to that to be gained at 
home. 

“* By the assistance of Government, a ge- 
neral system of apprenticing to this country 
might be easily arranged. For the sake of 
having their services gratis, and a small 
premium, farming and other masters might 
readily be found to accept for three or four 
years lads of the age of sixteen and up- 
wards. My idea is that youths so domesti- 
cated and trained would get accustomed to a 
higher order of comforts, and readily and 
permanently acquire knowledge and habits 
that they afterwards would take back to Ire- 
land, returning with the improved feelings 
that higher civilisation generates, freed of 
their own prejudices, and without the impe- 
diment of that of the natives to work against 
them.” 


Gibbon, in his arbour at Lausanne, 
when he put the last finishing-touch to 
his “ Decline and Fall,” can scarcely 
have been more pleased with himself 
than this gentleman, in his back-office 
in the Old Jewry, after concluding the 


foregoing paragraph. He doubtless 
imagined the success of his plan ; and 
in his mind’s eye he observed these 
youths returning to Ireland “ with the 
improved feelings that higher civilisa- 
tion generates,” and with that enlarged 
sense of generosity and joviality which 
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an apprenticed labourer in an English 
farm-house is so likely to acquire— 
returning to Ireland to impress upon 
the “ natives” thejsuperiority of Eng- 
lish ways, and the advantage of imitat- 
ing English habits. The Irish people, 
however, sometimes also indulge in 
meditation ; and it may occur to them 
that the civilisation of the labourers 
in the English agricultural districts is 
not of a very high order. A book is 
extant, under the title of “ A Report 
on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture in England ;” 
and having perused that, we do not 
gather from it that agricultural ap- 
prentices were highly civilised, or 
likely so to be. Their thoughts, when 
they had any, seemed chiefly bent upon 
food. Their “higher civilisation” 
tended altogether to a good bellyful. 
Ingenii largitor venter, is a fancy of the 
satiric poet; but here the operation 
seems to be the other way. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a sample of the evidence 
from Devonshire :— 


“‘T was apprenticed soon after I was nine 
yearsold. My master had a good deal of 
land ; he had four or five apprentices besides 
me. I had a good place. I never was 
beaten or ill-used by my master; but I was 
badly used by the other apprentices. Ap- 
prentices always beat each other, go wherever 
you will. I had plenty to eat and drink. 
We all got dinner together. We had meat 
every day—generally boiled pork; some- 
times we might have mutton. We had broth 
for breakfast sometimes; at other times fried 
bacon and potatoes. I always had a belly- 
ful; if short one day, I made up for it the 
next. The boys and men (eight or nine of 
them) slept inone room. I went to school 
before I was apprenticed, but not afterwards. 
I went to a Sunday-school, but I had to give 
it up: 1 had to attendtocattle. Ithink my 
place was a very good one. I don’t think 
other places in general were so good. I 
have heard other apprentices speak diffee 
rently of their places to what I do.” 


We wish to do all justice to the 
farm-labourers of England. They 
are a patient, hard-working race, who 
eat their victuals quietly, and have a 
great reverence for the parish con- 
stable ; but we never heard that they 
were remarkable either for intelligence 
or civilisation ; and it really occurs to 
us, notwithstanding the gravity of 
Mr. Davis, that there is something 
highly ludicrous in the notion of 
teaching a “ higher civilisation” to 
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Irish lads, by making them the asso- 
ciates of English farmers’ labourers, 
There is, indeed, something appro- 
priate to the condition of agricultural 
Ireland under the blessings of Peelite 
legislation, in recommending for its 
benefit the same treatment which is 
applied to the children of English 
paupers; but this has a touch of 
satiric bitterness, scarcely to have been 
expected from the benevolent philo- 
sopher of the Old Jewry. 

But if Mr. Hewitt Davis had given 
himself the trouble to study the his- 
tory of Ireland, either in the earlier 
times of British connexion, or in 
more modern times, he would have 
found that his plan, however admir- 
able, is by no means original. Centu- 
ries ago the sons of Irish chiefs were 
occasionally brought up and trained 
in England, in order that, at their 
maturity, they might transplant Eng- 
lish tastes and habits to their own 
country. Some forty years ago, it 
occurred to one of the bright political 
geniuses of the time to send the 
Irish militia regiments to serve in 
England, while the English came to 
Ireland—the intention being, that the 
Irish should acquire English habits, 
while the English should set an ex- 
ample in this country for the common 
people to follow. The design was 
plausible—but who can control nature? 
No one. Irish habits with all their 
faults—and we do not seek to extenuate 
them—have a something in them 
which does not give way to, but rather 
absorbs the “higher civilisation” of 
the English into itself. For nearly 
seven hundred years it has been found 
that the English who settle here, 
gradually become ‘more Irish than 
the Irish themselves ;” while it does 
not appear that the force either of 
example, or habit, or association, will 
give a permanent British character to 
the Irish. We notice this as a fact 
in natural history. Some may think 
it a great misfortune—others may 
judge very differently ; but, whatever 
the true philosophy of the matter may 
be, it is but prudent to have regard to 
the fact. 

Perhaps it is not impossible to ace 
count for it. Not many weeks ago we 
met near the Exchange of Liverpool, 
as one goeth towards the docks, a man 
in coarse but not ragged clothing, who 
looked as if he would not be offend. 
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ed if porter’s service were offered 
him. 

* Will you carry a carpet-bag for 
me, my good feilow, down to the Irish 
packet?” 

* An’ welcome, your honor.” 

«You can show me the way at the 
same time, for I don’t know where to 
find her 2” 

“‘ To be sure, sir; is it the Dublin 
packet or the Kingstown packet ?” 

** The one that carries the mail.” 

“ That's the Kingstown, and a bean- 
tiful boat she is that you’ll go in. To- 
morrow mornin’, at daylight, you'll 
be in the place I left five year ago, and 
never went back.” 

“ Then you found it more agreeable 
to live here, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir, divil a bit; but this is a 
place, sir, where you can airn the 
penny, an’ that’s the raison I stay ; 
but | never liked the place nor the 
people, an’ never will.” 

“[ should like to know what it is 
that you dislike in the people here 2” 

“ Why, sir, there’s no Azart in them 
at all at all. It’s all for the money. 
It's that they're thinkin’ of, mornin’, 
noon, an’ night.” 

“I'm sorry for that: their religion 
ought to teach them better.” 

“ Oh, is it religion, sir? Divil a 
much of that it is that troubles them.” 

By this time we had arrived at the 
vessel, and our colloquy ended. But here 
was a man who, after five years of that 
apprenticeship which Mr. Hewitt Da- 
vis desiderates, would not have thought 
himself more highly civilised by the 
acquisition of English habits, nor wil- 
lingly have introduced them at home 
if he had the opportunity. We do 
not object to London writers, agricul- 
tural or political, for holding the opi- 
nion that there is “strong need” for 
something being done for the improve- 
ment of Ireland, and also of Irish 
habits in many respects; but if they 
suppose that there is such a fascination 
and attractiveness in English habits, 
and in the strictly commercial civilisa- 
tion which now prevails, as to give 
rise to a passion of imitation in the 
breasts of all who behold them, we 
must say that they labour under a fond 
delusion, which (for the sake of truth) 
the sooner they get rid of the better. 
No doubt we have our “ prejudices,” 
and something more, which we should 
do well to correct and reform; but we 
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shonld not do well to become mere 
slaves of mercantile profit—to throw 
away all sentiment and feeling—to 
make our upper,and middle classes 
worshippers of full purses, and our 
working classes find their heaven in 
fat pork. Bad as we may be, that is 
not the kind of reform and improve- 
ment which we require. 

Mr. Hewitt Davis sees two obstacles, 
and only two, to his beautiful plan for 
the civilisation and enlightenment of 
the Irish people. The first is the ex- 
pense; and the second is the possibility 
that many of the apprentices, enlight- 
ened and civilised by their association 
with English agricultural labourers, 
would not return to Ireland. These 
obstacles, however, are, according to his 
own elegant expression, to be “ gotten 
over.” As to the expense, he thinks 
that a premium of £25, and an outfit 
of £10, would be sufficient to secure 
masters for the apprentices, who, in 
return for their labour, would teach 
and maintain them for three or four 
years. Looking to the advantages that 
would alternately result to both coun- 
tries from an outlay of £35,000 a-year 
(the London projector has not the 
slightest scintilla of doubt as to the 
efficacy of his plan), in thus annually 
providing one thousand disciples for 
Ireland’s improvement, the expense 
does not appear to him a consideration 
to prevent “a design of so much pros 
mise ” from being tried. 

But, then, as to the apprentices not 
returning from the delights of English 
agricultural labour to civilise their 
own country—this Mr. Hewitt Davis 
would meet by proposing that persons 
thus qualified, and duly recommended, 
should be made preferentially eligible 
for certain government posts and offi- 
cial situations ; and besides this, in his 
opinion, their value in Ireland as far- 
mers, bailiffs, overseers, gardeners, 
and the like, would soon be felt, and 
would be certain of becoming so highly 
appreciated by private individuals, asto 
ensure them valuable engagements, 
This is very fine and highly plausible; 
but we never heard before that the 
apprentices of English farmers became 
so remarkably intelligent that they 
could act as bailiffs, overseers, ga: 
deners, and the like. On the contrary, 
we have always heard from Lord John 
Russell, who leads the Whig party, 
down to Mr. Roebuck, who leads him- 
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self, that English farmers in general 
are the dullest of the dull, and the 
coarsest of the coarse; so that unless 
they can teach what they themselves 
do not know, it does not appear how 
the proposed “ apprentices” are to be- 
come the uncommonly smart fellows 
that Mr. Hewitt Davis so sapiently 
anticipates. The Report we have al- 
ready quoted from contains the evi- 
dence of a great many apprentices, and 
they make frequent mention of how 
much beef they got, and how much 
beating ; but of knowledge, beyond 
ploughing or herding cattle, we hear 
nothing in this evidence. 

Our enlightened citizen refers to the 
wisdom of the Pacha of Egypt, shewn 
in the similar steps he has taken to 
improve his dominions, whereby he 
* has entailed an advance of knowledge, 
and a triumph over native barbarity 
and ignorance, that in no other way 
could have been effected. But what 
has the Pacha done? According to 
Mr. Hewitt Davis, he has, “ for some 
years past, been annually sending na- 
tive youths to the best schools and 
colleges in Europe, in order to sup- 
ply instructors for the renovation of 
his country.” Now, what is there in 


this “ similar” to sending apprentices 


who are to work for English farmers, 
in consideration of being maintained, 
and taught as much of farming as 
English farmers know? What simi- 
larity is there between the labourers’ 
department of an English farm, and 
“the best schools and colleges in Eu- 
rope?” This London citizen is cer- 
tainly a rare fellow at a comparison. 
The representative of Echo, in Gal- 
way county, who responded “ Pretty 
well, I thank you” to the shout * How 
d’you do, Paddy Blake ?” had scarcely 
so fanciful a notion of similarity as 
Mr. Hewitt Davis. We are, however, 
much obliged to him for ranking our 
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‘native barbarity and ignorance” with 
that of Egypt. If we cannot feel very 
profound respect for the pervading 
commercialism which broods over 
everything in England, we can indulge 
in the gravest reverence for the 
antiquities of Egypt. The ruins of 
Thebes seem to us more honourable 
than the novelties of Brummagem, 
and to have had Memphis, appears to 
us a greater glory than to have 
Manchester ! 

In concluding his chapter upon what 
may be done for the improvement of 
Ireland, this civic philosopher is pleased 
to make, with reference toour country, 
the following observations :— 


“ The difficulty to improve a native popu- 
lation, by foreign examples brought home to 
them by strangers, I think is very evident 
from general history. Wherever colonies 
have been established, the original race ap- 
pear to have either retreated, or remained for 
ages a distinct people, scarcely borrowing 
any improvement from their more enlightened 
neighbours ; and further, the extinction of 
the colony has generally left the original 
race to quickly return to its original bar- 
barity. How little have the natives of any 
country ever borrowed of the customs or 
habits brought home to them by their con- 
querors |” 


What a dulcet voice this is, from 
Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, in the 
city of London! Whether Mr. Hewitt 
Davis has been a profound student of 
‘general history,” may, perhaps, be 
matter of doubt. There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt at all that, if he 
had a just antipathy to what is in 
Greek called BMbiOORMAL, that is, the 
conduct of one who is wanting in the 
knowledge of what is polite and be- 
coming, he would have refrained from 
a paragraph which is either wholly 
irrelevant to the matter in hand, or 
a gratuitous insult. 
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AttHoven the age of chivalry has 
long since passed away, and our na- 
tures have altered with the changing 
aspect of the times in which our lot is 
cast, it is still pleasant and instructive 
in these days of cotton lords and 
mushroom gentility—when gold ap- 
pears the test of worth—to linger 
over the glories of old times, and to 
trace in the mouldering annals of the 
past the histories of men eminent alike 
under the mantle and the shield—to 
contemplate the knightly devotion 
which loyalty to a fallen cause elicited 
in high and noble natures—to see from 
the records of dim tradition the forms 
of long forgotten warriors pass in re- 
view before us—to hold converse with 
them, centuries after they have passed 
away—to trace the passions and gene- 
rous emotions by which their trusty 
hearts were once so profoundly stir- 
red; and in the glorious memories 
of the Past to gain a temporary ob- 
livion from the toilsome cares of the 
bustling and mercenary Present. 
There can be no question that the la- 
bours and lucubrations of recent es- 
sayists and historians, attracted by a 
period of our history—the thrilling 
interest of which has opened a field so 
fertile for their labours—have been 
mainly directed to the task of disin- 
terring from oblivion those stern 
fanatics who deluged in seas of 
blood the fair and fertile fields of 
England, and of investing their 
character with all that is noble and 
attractive. In the attainment of that 
object, they one and all seem too much 
disposed to forget the darker shades 
of their nature; and while all the 
odium of these unhappy contests has 
been heaped with a lavish hand upon 
the unfortunate monarch, the crimes 
and cruelties which disgraced them 
have been kept in the background. 
We are glad, therefore, this book 
has made its appearance. The glit- 
tering sophistries of Macaulay—the 
maudlin rhapsodies of Carlyle, and 
the painful laboriousness of Forster, 


have alike failed to shake our sympa- 
thies with the ill-starred race of the 
Stuarts. We have no fancy for fierce 
and gloomy Puritans, who marched 
into battle snuffling a psalm tune, and 
murdered kings and archbishops 
in cold blood. ‘They may have been 
made the instruments of effecting 
much of that constitutional freedom 
which we now enjoy ; but they were 
vile instruments. We turn with dis- 
gust and abhorrence from the vulgar 
crew tothe Cavaliers—those sturdy and 
true men whose loyalty braved the 
storm of many a battle-field. 

Those gallant men have at least been 
rescued from the cloud of oblivion 
which seemed darkening down upon 
their memory. Prince Rupert, with his 
associates, we had been accustomed to 
regard rather as shadowy forms which 
flitted darkly across the page of his- 
tory, thanas real, earnest,practical men, 
of thews and sinews, and flesh and blood 
like our own. Here, however, after a 
lapse of two hundred years, the gallant 
leader starts from the canvas, clothed 
in all the hues of life and reality— 
we have him living and breathing before 
us in all the phases of his chequered 
career. We see the child dandled at 
his baptismal font in the mailed hands 
of the grim Transylvanian Count— 
the brave boy fighting with all the 
impetuous gallantry of his nature 
against the hereditary foe of his 
father’s kingdom—now a prisoner in 
the grim old fortress of Lintz, 
watching time, and the dark river 
roiling by. We see him with his great 
dogge, Boye, once more on English 
soil. We have him charging home 
at Worcester, or undismayed amid the 
carnage at Marston Moor, vainly en- 
deavouring, with desperate gallantry, 
to retrieve the fortunes of that awful 
day; then we see him an admiral 
upon the Spanish main, sailing under 
the standard of the old vikings ; and 
at length, after a life of adventures, 
stranger than those of any hero of old 
renown, retiring to his house in Spring- 


* “ Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers; including their Private Correspondence.” 
Edited by Elliot Warburton, Esq. 38 vols. 8vo. J.ondon: Richard Bentley. 
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gardens, where death found him occu- 
pied in the peaceful pursuits of alter ed 
times. Each passage of his history, 
from the cradle to the grave, is laid 
before us. We linger over every in- 
cident which developes more strongly 
the chivalrous devotion of his ardent 
nature, and view him, at the last, as 
a knight, indeed, without fear and 
without reproach. 

In casting a rapid, retrospective 
glance over the battles, seiges, and for- 
tunes‘ which the pages of Mr. War- 
burton’s book unfold to our view, our 
minds are irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion, that many of the disasters 
which befel the royal cause—that 
cause which, as the author forcibly 
puts it, was once the cause of half of 
England—may be, without doubt, 
traced to the want of discipline and 
organisation which unfortunately pre- 
vailed inthe king’sarmy. The battles 
which were gained seem to have been 
won more by good fortune, than by 
the systematic acting upon any well- 
conceived or well-arranged plan; while 
those that were lost appear to have 
been recklessly thrown away by an 
unhappy. rashness, which would heed 
no warning, or profit by no example. 
We find, for instance, in almost every 
battle, that the charge of the cavalry 
was irresistible; it broke through 
and overwhelmed every impediment ; 
But then it not unfrequently happen- 
ed, that after the successful charge, 
the victors, turning round, saw the 
battle behind them either lost, or 
in irretrievable confusion. Carried 
away by their impetuosity, they have 
pursued the broken host; and in the 
meantime their friends, deprived of 
their assistance, have been over- 
whelmed in their turn. Such was the 
case at Marston Moor, at Hastings, 
and many another fight besides. But 
we anticipate : and before we go fur- 
ther in our observations upon the 
work before us, we must present to 
the notice of our readers the portrait 
of Prince Rupert which Mr. Warbur- 
ton has drawn :— 


‘¢ Prince Rupert was now nearly twenty 
three—the beau ideal of a gallant cavalier. 
His figure tall, vigorous, and symmetrical, 
would have been somewhat stately but for its 
graceful bearing and noble ease. A vehement, 
yet firm character, predominates in the counte- 
nance, combined into a certain gentleness, 


apparent only in the thoughtful, but not pen- 
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sive eyes. 


Large, dark, and well-formed 
eyebrows overarch a high-bred Roman nose ; 
the upper lip is finely cut, but somewhat su- 
percilious in expression; the lower part of 
the mouth and chin have a very different 
meaning, and impart a tone of iron resolu- 
tion to the whole countenance ; long, flowing 
hair (through which, doubtless, curled the 
romantic love lock) flowed over the wide~ 
embroidered collar, or the scarlet cloak ; he 
wore neither beard nor moustaches, then al- 
most universal, and his cheek, though 
bronzed by exposure, was marked by a wo- 
manly dimple. On the whole, our cavalier 
must have presented an appearance as attrac- 
tive ina lady’s eye, and as unlovely ina 
Puritan’s, as Vandyke ever immortalised. 
Such was the aspect of the young Palatine, 
who won for himself a name so renowned in 
the traditions of our civil wars, yet so un- 
certain in their history. He is now riding 
side-by-side with his royal kinsman to Not- 
tingham, on the way to the opening scene of 
the great tragedy. A strong wind was 
sweeping over the wide valley of the Trent, 
then unenclosed by fences, and only marked 
at wide intervals by some low, strong farm- 
houses, with innumerable gables. In the 
distance, locally relieved against the stormy 
sky, rose the stern old Castle of Notting- 
ham; a flag-staff, as yet innocent of the 
fatal standard, was visible on its highest 
tower. Long peace and security had in- 
vested the country round with a very dif- 
ferent aspect from that which Rupert had 
lately seen in Germany—a prosperous pea- 
santry were gathering in a plentiful harvest. 
There was no symptom anywhere of the ap- 
proaching war, until the royal cavalcade 
passed by. The greater part of the Prince's 
cavalry were there, but they were scantily 
furnished with the basnet or steel cap, and 
the back and breast-plate that then formed 
the essential harness of a trooper; for arms 
they had nothing but their swords. The 
equipment of the king and the young general 
was almost as simple. The plumed hat of 
the time was only laid aside on the day 
of battle, and not always then by the 
reckless Rupert. A short cloak of the Prince’s 
was of scarlet cloth, and large cavalry boots 
almost enveloped the remainder of the person, 
A slender train of heralds and pursuivants, 
and some gentlemen-at-arms, complete the 
cavalcade. Such was the royal progress to 
the head-quarters of the Cavaliers.” 





Having thus presented this picture 
to the notice of our readers, we shall 
give a brief sketch of the history of 
the original, as set forth in the pages 
of our author. But ere we enter 


upon this task, it may be as well 
to indicate those sources of infor- 
mation from which Mr. Warburton 


has drawn the materials for his bio- 
graphy. These materials, for the most 
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part, consist of a collection of letters 
formerly in the possession of Colonel 
Bennet, the secretary of Prince Ru- 
pert, and since transmitted in unbroken 
descent to the present representative 
of the family, Mr. Bennet, of Pyt 
House, member of parliament for the 
southern division of Wiltshire, from 
whom we believe Mr. Bentley, the 
enterprising publisher, purchased them 
at a large price; thus affording to the 
public, as well as to the author, who 
has under taken to edit the corres- 
pondence, a collection of materials for 
this valuable history. 

The Bennet collection, we are in- 
formed by Mr. Warburton, consist— 
First, of one thousand original letters 
from the leading Cavaliers, containing, 
among the number, many original let- 
ters from Charles the First and Se- 
cond, the Dukes of York, Richmond, 
and Buckingham, Lords Worcester, 
Hertford, Newcastle, Clarendon, Go- 
ring, Digby, Langdale, Culpepper, 
Will Legge, and Asburton. 

Secondly, an imperfect and fragmen- 
tary manuscript relating to the early 
life of the Prince. 

Thirdly, a manuscript containing 
the Prince’s adventures as admiral of 
the royal fleet, and his buccaneering 
exploits on the Spanish main. 

Fourthly, Prince Rupert's diary, a 
vague chronological collection of anec- 
dotes relating to the Prince. In addi- 
tion to these sources of information, 
the editor has consulted the Lans- 
downe, Harleian, Bodleian, Ashmo- 
lean libraries, and the collection in 
the State Paper Office. This exten- 
sive collection has been culled out into 
three handsome volumes, through 
which the stream of narrative flows 
along its course, somewhat impeded 
by copious notes and references. 

There can be no question that Mr. 
Warburton possesses certain qualities 
which eminently fit him to command 
success. He has a considerable com- 
mand of language, and a happy knack 
at vivid and forcible.description. He 
should not, however, allow his taste for 
the romantic to carry him away into 
extravagance. With one word of 
reprehension upon this head, we must 
return to the personal adventures of 
Prince Rupert. 

When the Emperor Ferdinand of 
Gratz, in consequence of his piratical 


proceedings and his wanton cruelties, 


had given mortal offence, among his 
other subjects, to the people of Bohemia, 
they asserted theirindependent rights, 
and having seized Ferdinand in his pa- 
lace, and thrown the imperial com- 
missioners out of the window, made 
him sign his abdication, and offered 
the crown to the drunken Duke of 
Saxony, who having refused the honour, 
it was offered to and accepted by Fre- 
derick Prince Palatine of the Rhine. 
He was son-in-law of the King of Eng- 
land, his wife being Princess Eliza- 
beth, the sister of Charles the First: 
Prince Rupert, the subject of the pre- 
sent biography, was their son. No 
cloud of future sorrow darkened the 
opening days of the gentle reign of her 
who was called the Pearl of Britain. 
She had spent the earlier hours of her 
life happy and blessed among her sub- 
jects of the Palatinate at Heidelberg. 
Many a summer evening have we wan- 
dered along the terrace-garden of the 
ancient ruined castle which is still 
pointed out as that which claimed the 
peculiar care of this gentle lady, when 
these stately halls, so desolate now, 
were thronged with brilliant guests, 
and the flower of Europe’s chivalry 
bowed beneath the gentle reign of her 
who was not unaptly called the Queen 
of Hearts. 

The christening of the little prince 
must have been from all accounts a 
brilliant affair: princes and nobles as- 
sembled to witness the auspicious event, 
and the infant was nursed at the 
baptismal font by the mailed hands 
of grim warriors,—Bethlehem Gabor, 
an ingenious and daring savage, stand- 
ing godfather by proxy in the per- 
son of Count Thurtzo—a species 
of martial dandling, observes Mr. 
Warburton, which suited well to the 
future fortunes of the child. The 
young kingdom of Bohemia did not 
long survive the perils by which infant 
states are assailed ; its childhood was 
ricketty, and one by one the royal 
allies of its palmy days of peace fell 
away. Austria rose against the king 
—his territory was invaded, and her 
troops, flushed by victory, were already 
thundering at the gates of Prague,when, 
over the passes of the Wesenburg, amid 
the wintry snow, went forth the young 
Queen, with her ill-fated spouse, the 
monarch of an hour, and the child 
Rupert, who, in the hurry of depar. 
ture, had been tumbled into the car, 
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riage-boot, where his lusty cries soon 
afforded to the royal fugitives a satis- 
factory proof that he was not only alive, 
but likely to do well. 

The gloomy walls of the old castle 
of Custrin afforded a brief refuge to the 
deposed monarch, who finally took up his 
residence afterwards in a palace at the 
Hague, where he spent the remainder of 
his days, liberally maintained by these 
republican states. The education of 
the young prince was carefully carried 
on at the University of Leyden; his 
predisposition evidently inclining in 
favour of a military life, he rapidly 
acquired the accomplishments which 
in those days were considered neces- 
sary ; and so rapid was his progress, 
that he had not more than completed 
his sixteenth year when we find him 
serving inthe Life Guards of the Prince 
of Orange. It was about this period 
that his first visit was paid to England, 
where he was hospitably welcomed by 
that monarch whose ill-starred for- 
tunes he was afterwards to share; he 
spent a year in England—a pleasant 
and a quiet year, saith his biographer— 
caressed and flattered, basking in both 
court and country’s sunshine, and im- 
bibing in return such a love for his 
mother country, that he thenceforth 
looked upon it as his own, with an un- 
divided sense of patriotism. Favours 
were showered down upon him: Laud 
offered to make him a bishop, and 
the King lord lieutenant of Madagas- 
ear, both of which liberal offers the 
prince magnanimously declined; some- 
body else, we forget who, wanted 
to give him a wife and an heiress 
to boot, an offer which few young 
gentlemen similarly cireumstanced 
would have refused. The soldier 
of fortune, however, rejected the 
silken bonds of matrimony, and the 
negociations, which were off and on 
a considerable period, were at length 
terminated by Mademoiselle Rohan, 
the young lady in question, giving 
her fair hand to another. The 
Prince soon afterwards went over to 
assist the Prince of Orange, “ then 
beseiging the strong town of Breda.” 
The seige was stoutly contested, the 
defenders of the town being many and 
valiant ; but the place was at length 
carried after some desperate fighting, 
Rupert distinguished himself, in an 
attack upon a corn-mill, by that 
desperate gallantry for which he 
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afterwards became so remarkable. 
The Prince having returned to the 
Hague, threw himself with unabated 
ardour into his favourite military pur- 
suits; he commanded a regiment of 
cavalry, and fought gallantly against 
the ancient foe of his father’s king- 
dom at Limgo; borne away by 
his own impetuous daring, he found 
himself separated from his troops, 
and hemmed in by the enemy in 
overwhelming numbers. Thus forced 
to bay— 


“ And turned he as not deigning 
These craven ranks to see.” 


No thought of retreat ever occurred 
to the Prince’s mind ; he struggled on 
through his enemies as fast as horse 
and sword could carve their way, when 
suddenly he found himself the object 
of attack to a score of cuirassiers ; he 
turned for a moment to cheer on his 
men, and found himself alone; witha 
desperate effort he broke through his 
assailants, and soonafter, to his surprise, 
found himself surrounded by the eager 
enemy. For a moment he was unable 
to account for the neglect, until he 
observed that the Austrians all wore a 
white ribband in their helmets as the 
sign; he had by chance adopted the 
same mark, to render himself conspi- 
cuous to his followers; and as he 
rode through the confused and still 
struggling bands, under this disguise, 
he observed one of the cornets whom 
Lord Craven had brought up strug- 
gling with a few gallant soldiers to 
defend the Elector’s standard. In a 
moment Rupert was in the melee, 
fighting fiercely till his last comrade 
fell; then, once more bursting from 
his assailants, he rode at a high wall— 
his exhausted horse refused it, and 
sunk upon the ground; his pursuers 
rushed forward to seize him, but, strik- 
ing down the foremost man, he refused 
all quarter, and fought desperately on, 
until, overwhelmed with numbers, and 
burne by sheer force to the ground, 
Colonel Lippe struck up the visor of 
his helmet, and, not knowing his face, 
demanded who he was. “ A colonel,” 
replied the Palatine. ‘ Sacrement,”’ 
cried the grey-liaired veteran, “ you 
are a young one.” Just then General 
Hatzfield rode up; he immediately 
recognised his prisoner, addressed him 
with respect, and committed him in 
charge to Colonel Devereux. 
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The result of this action, as far as 
the Prince was concerned, was his 
transmission to the Castle of Lintz, 
where he was detained prisoner for 
nearly three years. The governor of 
the castle, Count Kuffstein, had the Em- 
peror’s order to secure, if possible, 
the services of so promising a 
soldier; so it occurred to him that 
the best way of effecting this object 
was to make aconvert of the young 
heretic. The Prince, however, proved 
a more sturdy Protestant than was an- 
ticipated ; and probably his education 
made him more than a match for the 
Count, in the rude theology of the 
day. There was, however, at work 
an influence which might have proved 
more subversive of Prince Rupert’s 
orthodoxy than the theology of the 
Count. We shall permit the author 
to narrate this remarkable passage of 
his hero’s history in his own words :— 


“ Among the few recreations permitted to 
the Prince was an occasional dinner with 
the governor, and free access to his gardens. 
It was destined that his imprisonment, as 
well as his chivalric career, should lack no- 
thing of the requirements of romance, 
Strange as it may read in these matter-of- 
fact pages, Count Kuffstein had a daughter, 
an only, cherished child, who lived in his 
stern old castle, like the delicate Dryad of 
some gnarled tree. She was ‘one of the 
brightest beauties of her age,’ and rarely 
gifted, ‘no lesse excelling in the charmes of 
her minde than of her faire bodye.’ The 
imagination of the reader will easily supply 
what the faithful historian is not permitted 
to record. How the heroism, the misfor- 
tunes, and the noble person of her royal 
captive, touched her imagination: how the 
impetuous young Prince, whose thoughts had 
ever fed on tales of love and glory, passed 
his time in that grim castle hitherto without 
an object, save to watch time and the old 
Danube rolling by: how this fair girl dawned 
upon his gloomy life, charged by her father 
to cheer her royal prisoner, and, if it might 
be, to win his soul over to the ancient faith. 
Does the reader pity him—or even her? 
Though soon to be forsaken, she never was 
forgotten in all the wild vicissitudes of his 
dangerous and reckless career; and to wo- 
man’s foolish heart even this is something. 
And for him—how often, when wearied of 
the doomed yet charmed life he bore, must 
his thoughts have flown back to that fair 
girl: back, from the’ hushed ambush, or 
raging battle-field, or stormy seas, to those 
quiet and innocent days, when he listened to 
her Icving controversy, as they stood by the 
antique battlements, with the old Danube 
rolling by! 





“ We are not writing romance, but actual 
biography, gleaned painfully out from 
crabbed old manuscripts, through which her 
character still shines fair and purely. For 
those quaint old letters tell me that thence- 
furward ‘hee never named her without ad- 
miracon, and expressinge a devotion to serve 
her with his lyfe; and it requires nothing 
more to tell me that her honour had been 
guarded by his own. 

“* Nevertheless, with war resounding all 
around him, with so many prizes to be 
fought for, and so much glory to be won, 
Malle, de Kuffstein must have sometimes 
found it a hard task to cheer her captive in 
his cage. How his young spirit must have 
chafed as he saw glimpses of the war roll by 
and vanish far away. And to loose himself 
from this captivity, this living grave, he had 
but one word to utter; he had but to follow 
the example of the chivalrous Henry of Na- 
varre, to profess himself a proselyte, and to 
be free. His royal uncle, his imperial enemy, 
his lady-love, his worldly interest, were all 
in favour of the change; his own conviction, 
his own brave and manly heart alone against 
it. Be this remembered when his many 
errors are recounted ! 

“ Even his prison had its incidents, and 
his quiet life its vicissitudes: sometimes, as 
armies were passing by, some happier leader, 
hot from his war-horse, would pay the 
royal prisoner a hurried visit of curiosity or 
condolence, and cheerily must the clank of 
sword and spur have sounded to his ears.” 


Notwithstanding the charm lent to 
it by this tender episode, the Prince’s 
life in the old castle seems to have 
passed gloomily enough; besides the 
friendship of the young lady, he made 
the acquaintance of a hare and a 
“beautiful white dogge.” This was 
Boye, whose character the writer of a 
pamphlet found in the Bodleian Library, 
has thus quaintly given:—“I have 
kept,” he says, “a very strict eye 
upon this dogge, whom I cannot con- 
clude to be a downright divell, but 
some Lapland lady, once, by nature, a 
handsome white ladye, but now, by 
art, a handsome white dogge; his 
mother’s name, we are further in- 
formed, was Puddle.” This poor dog, 
the faithful companion of all the event- 
ful passages of his master's career, was 
killed at the battle of Marston Moor. 
They had forgotten to take him off 
the field before the action commenced, 
and, strange to say, with him seemed 
to have departed the Prince’s good 
fortune. 

Frequent efforts had, in the mean- 
time been made to procure the libe- 
ration of Prince Rupert, which, how- 
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ever, were for a long time in vain, 
as he indignantly refused to comply 
with the stipulation that he should 
never carry arms against Ferdinand. 
His release was at length effected 
through the mediation of Colonel 
Leslie, who had influence with the 
Emperor. Once at liberty, the Prince 
received numerous offers from conti- 
nental monarchs anxious to secure 
his services. Rejecting them all, 
he returned to England just in time 
to witness the setting up of the 
royal standard, the king having inti- 
mated to him “ that in the event 
of a war he would be very wel- 
come to him.” ‘Thus fairly launch- 
ed in his career, his history becomes 
for some time merged in that of 
the king, and of those events which 
were shaking England to its centre. 
Having paid a brief visit to Prague, 
the scene of his father’s short-lived 
glory and lasting sorrow, he passed 
through Saxe, and joined the King at 
Leicester Abbey, where he received 
the important command of the royal 
cavalry, at that time amounting to 
the formidable array of eight hundred 
horse ! 

Considerations of time and space 
will not admit of our discussing, within 
these narrow limits, the manner in 
which Mr. Warburton has handled 
those great constitutional questions 
then at issue between the king and 
the parliament. He has gleaned, 
with great industry and labour, from 
the various writers, their opinions, and 
formed the whole into a compendium 
which occupies the principal portion 
of his first volume; which, familiar 
as it must be to every historical 
reader, we think he might have safely 
ventured to omit, without prejudice to 
theinterest of his work. We must make 
room here for the author’s description 
of the setting up of the royal standard, 
which, like most of his descriptions, is 
vivid and graphic :— 


* The standard must be raised without fur- 
ther delay, and with the natural impulse of 
precipitating an inevitable catastrophe, the 
doomed king pressed forward resolutely, how- 
ever sadly, tohis fate. Well might he be ‘ very 
melancholy ;’ well might the shadow of his 
soul’s misfortune be dark upon that brow— 
that lofty brow, so familiar to our memory. 
How many of us can recollect our childish 
sympathy, for the first time touched by the 
power of art, as we gazed upon the portrait 
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of that mournful face; the innocent boyish 
enthusiasm that kindled within us as we 
heard from loyal lips of the wrongs and suf- 
ferings for which so many of our fathers 


died. It was only in after, years, when re- 
luctantly forced to abandon the once literal 
creed of ‘kings can do no wrong,’ that we 
detected other characteristics besides those of 
nobleness and truth in the martyr-monarch 
of Vandyke and the Cavaliers. Yet even 
then, when better read in the dark facts and 
darker calumnies that history reveals, . we 
trace in those sad features the characters of 
weakness rather than of wickedness; the 
unerring signs of a vacillating mind are visi- 
ble; and that high-arched brow and uncer- 
tain lip, the delicate, soft hand that droops 
by his side, with all the helpless grace of a 
girl, the very attitude in which he stands, 
all bespeak a spirit ill-calculated to encounter 
the storms of a state. It is only after mis- 
fortune and disappointment had done their 
work that these characteristics become visible 
in the portraits of Charles. From the very 
first, even when he sat to Velasquez, during 
his romantic visit to romantic Spain, buoyed 
up by the lusty youth and a bridegroom's 
hope, even then his portrait wears a sad, 
doomed look, as if he felt already destined 
to expiate the crimes and follies of his tyrant 
ancestors.” 


We have neither time nor space to 
follow Prince Rupert through the in- 
finite series of engagements in which, 
from this period, he bore a prominent 
part ; if not the “director of the whole 
war,”’ as he is made out by Mr. War- 
burton, there is abundant evidence 
to shew that most of the arrange- 
ments connected with its details were 
left to his management; and extracts 
from the correspondence of the various 
generals shew that a large discretion 
was entrusted to the nephew of the 
King, often, we fear, rather un- 
warily, for he was even more dis- 
tinguished by the reckless bravery of a 
Sabreur, than by any of the more 
cautious qualities which would fit him 
for arranging the combinations, or di- 
recting the movements of armies. In 
whatever could be accomplished by 
chivalrous daring, and an enthusiastic 
devotion to the cause of the King, he 
was never found deficient; but we fear 
he was largely wanting in those other 
more important qualifications we have 
mentioned. There was also at work 
an influence which, by slow degrees, 
undermining his authority, at length 
totally destroyed it; and this was in 
the person of the Queen, who, for soine 
unaccountable reason, was actuated by 
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thestrangest jealousy ofhim. This fatal 
influence, long at work, did not seem to 
produce. any results, so long as victory 
smiled upon the royal standard. The 
tide, however, once turned, it was soon 
felt ; and perhaps the ill-feeling that 
existed was in no small degree aggra- 
vated by the jealousy of the English 
officers, who could not have seen, with- 
out a pang, honours showered down 
upon this foreign Prince which they 
had never been able to obtain. He 
had been created Duke of Cumberland, 
Earl. of Holderness, President of 
Wales, distinctions which, however 
evanescent, could scarcely fail to ex- 
cite towards him the ill-will of many 
of these soldiers of fortune by whom 
the King was surrounded. We must 
pause here for a moment to present to 
our readers the picture of the battle 
of Marston Moor, which is drawn with 
great brilliancy and effect. 

It had often been asserted or intima- 
ted by many contemporary historians, 
Lord Clarendon among the number, 
that the fatal battle of Marston Moor 
was lost by the rashness of Prince 
Rupert; in fact, that he fought it 
without orders. A letter is extracted 
here from the King to Prince Rupert, 
which contains an abundant justifica- 
tion, if not a direct sanction, for his 
proceedings: a document to which 
the Prince attached so much impor- 
tance, that, we are informed, he carried 
it about his person to his dying 
day. It contains marginal notes by 
Dr. Watts, his chaplain, and the 
transcriber of his diary; besides the 
King’s express desire that the Prince 
should march, with all the force at his 
disposal, to the relief of York; but 
should York, by the time it reached 
him, have unfortunately been lost, he 
was to lose no time in proceeding to 
Worcester, with his whole strength. 
To York, accordingly, the Prince pro- 
ceeded, having been joined by Goring’s 
troops. Emerging from Gawtrey 
Forest, on the first of July, 1644, the 
Royalist army caught the first glimpse 
of the confederated army of Round- 
heads. The relief of York having been 
effected ina masterly manner, the rebels 
drew their men off through Marston, 
a village distant about seven miles ; 
and Rupert entered York, where he 
was joined by the Duke of Newcastle. 
A council of war was held upon the 
night after his arrival; when, after 
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the discussion of various propositions, it 
was finally determined, on the autho- 
rity of the King’s urgent orders, to give 
the enemy battle. But we must now 
permit our author to speak for him- 
self :— 


“The day was drawing to a close when all 
these dispositions were completed, Lord 
Newcastle seems at first to have determined 
to absent himself altogether from the action; 
but his nobler nature prevailed, and at length 
he drove off to the battle-field ‘ in his coach- 
and-six.’ Rupert, now informed of the 
scarcity in the enemy's camp, resolved to 
defer his attack until the morrow. His 
guns were only allowed to play occasionally 
on the enemy to keep them in check. But 
the same motive that induced the Prince to 
defer the battle impelled the enemy to bring 
it on; at least so Cromwell was resolved to 
do. For some hours the armies stood gazing 
on each other; nearly fifty thousand kindred 
men, instigated by the strongest passion of 
hostility that ever animated the hearts of 
fair and open combatants. 

“The evening set in with ominous gioom: 
the Puritans, who had wrought themselves 
up to a belief that heaven was in strict league 
with their generals, were persuaded that the 
impending darkness was God’s visible frown 
upon their enemies; they hailed the storm 
with grim joy; especially that dark and 
terrible mass of iron-clad men on the far left, 
who watched for Cromwell’s battle-word. 
The storm grew darker, and the Roundhead 
annalist relates that :— 

“** Just as both armies were joining battle, 
and beginning the first encounter or assault 
of each other, it pleased the Lord, as it was 
most credibly affirmed for a certain truth, 
that a sudden and mighty great storm of 
rain and hail, and terrible claps of thunder, 
were heard and seen from the clouds; as if 
heaven had resolved to second the assault 
with a fierce alarm from above.’ 

“ A loud hymn of triumph and denuncia- 
tion rose among the Roundheads’ ranks, and 
Rupert ordered prayers to be read at the 
same time to each regiment along his line. 
This striking fact is thus aflirmed by his bit- 
ter and scornful enemy :— 

“* Rupert, that bloody plunderer, would 
forsooth, to seem religious, just like a jingling 
Machiavellian, have a sermon preached 
before him and his army. His chaplain 
took his text out of Joshua, xxii. 22. The 
words were these :—“ The Lord God of gods, 
the Lord God of gods, he knoweth, and 
Israel shall know; if it be in rebellion, or if 
in transgression against the Lord, save us not 
this day.” 

“T know not how Goring and his brother- 
reprobates conducted themselves in this 
solemn prayer-time; but sure I am that 
Rupert was no hypocrite, and that the most 
reckless of his wild Cavaliers did not follow 
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him less cheerily because his battle-cry was 
prefaced by a prayer. 

“ Still dark and gloomier fell the evening, 
and closer and murkier was the air, as the 
thunder of the skies was more and more 
frequently echoed by the artillery where 
Cromwell was, upon the far left among the 
guns. At length the whole of the dark 
masses on either side seemed to catch fire 
from that flame, and bright and loud and 
far the artillery flashed and the musketry 
sparkled along those formidable ranks. Then 
Rupert darted away to the head of his Cava- 
liers, who had hitherto kept the enemy at a 
distance by musketry placed among their 
ranks. At the same moment, Byron, un- 
able to restrain himself, led forth his cavalry 
from their strong position, and before he 
could get them into order for a charge, 
Cromwell and Crauford were upon them 
with the Ironsides and Manchester’s cavalry : 
sweeping round the ditch, they cleared the 
range of the royal guns, and came upon the 
disordered Cavaliers upon fair ground, driving 
desperately into the midst of them: in a 
moment all was wild and terrible confusion 
there. But already Rupert and his fiery 
chivalry were among the covenanting Scots 
upon the left, bursting at once into the very 
heart of their fierce and solemn host, scatter- 
ing them like spray before some storm-driven 
ship, and plunging still onward to the front 
of their reserve. One moment’s pause,— 
one more wild shout and charge,—and his 
life-guard are amongst them now. 
—no mercy—scarcely resistance is found 
among them there. The whole mass, pur- 
suers and pursued, sweeps by to yonder hill, 
—the thundering hoofs, the ringing armour, 
the maddening shouts, the quick, 
frequent shot, are scarcely heard. 

“ Nor was Goring idle then ; it was at times 
like this that this dauntless villain half 
redeemed his vices by his valour. The 
Scottish foot falter before his daring charge : 
his desperadoes are up to their very pikes— 
and within them now. The ground is 
carpeted with bloody tartans, «3 the Cava- 
liers press on through their tumultuous route, 
and hew down the fugitives by scores. They 
are gone, and with them their pursuers; and 
two-thirds of the field is won 

“ But the battle rages still fiercely on the 
centre of the royal line, now assailed by the 
left wing of the enemy: there Briton meets 
Briton hand to hand and foot to foot: every 
pike is thrust home, and every musket level- 
led low; and the ‘ very air seems all on fire,’ 
and the ‘ ear is deafened with the roaring of 
artillery,’ and the shouts, and shrieks, and 
curses of conquering or dying men. Lesley 
now comes galloping up with his reserve of 
horse, and falls upon the masses already 
smitten by Cromwell's furious horse. Tie 
Irish horse are slain or prisoners to a man. 
Their foot have retired towards York, and 
aré rallied there by General King, and the 
conquerors sweep on, like a foaming torrent, 
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to where Newcastle's brave yeomen still 
(and alone) stand firm; firmly as their own 
sea-girt rocks, those gallant Englishmen re- 
ceive the shock. Again and aguin the fiery 
fanatics rush upon their planted pikes, and 
receive their steady fire. Many a brave 
Yorkshireman lies crushed and writhing be- 
fore every charge, but still their narrowing 
ranks are firm and dauntless as before. And 
now their own guns are turned upon them 
by Cromwell’s artillery-men, and between 
each charge of cavalry the iron storm makes 
fearful chasms in their column, But still 
they stood. Before the most mettled steed 
could reach their line, it was compact again : 
they fell, to a man, on the spot where the 
gallant Cavendish first planted thein ! 

** And now the conquerors on either side 
have done their work, and have time to 
rally and breathe and look around them ; 
each moving to regain his battle-ground. 
When lo! as if starting from the dead, each 
victor meets another, returning from the 
slaughter of his enemies to claim the victory. 
Then came the severest trial of the day. 
Each occupied the ground his enemy had 
covered when the fight began: and through 
the lurid and sulphurous shades of approach- 
ing night, was seen the gleaming armour of 
another hostile line. Then it was that Ru- 
p.rt’s followers failed him: the high and 
sparkling mettle of his Cavaliers, consuming 
all before it in the first outbreak, fainted 
now before the sustained flame of fanaticism 
that burned in the Puritans’ excited hearts. 
Still Rupert strove to rally his panting and 
exhausted troops; still his loud battle-cry ‘ For 
God and for the King!’ rose above the din ; 
but he no longer found an echo to that ery. 
The Puritans galloped up to his Cavaliers, 
and met with scarcely an antagonist ; ‘ their 
enemies were scattered before them,’ as they 
too truly said. Away over the broken ground 
and dismounted guns and shattered carriages, 
the Cavaliers are flying through the dark- 
ness, and leave the bloodily-contested field 
to the Puritans—and CkoMWELL. 

“The Prince, deserted by his regiment, 
still strove to rally a few deserted followers, 
but in vain; wherever a group was gathered, 
the Roundhead horse were upon them in ir- 
resistible force; and at length the Prince 
was left alone. Then, rousing his gallant 
horse fur one last effort, he cleared a high 
fence into a bean-field ; and, thus sheltered, 
made his way from that field so fatal to his 
fame, With what agony of heart must that 
proud young soldier have retreated before his 
despised and avenging foes, to meet the con- 
sequences of his defeat! Yet was he not 
wanting then to the sad, but noble, duty of 
a general in retreat. He rallied such men 
as he could find unparalysed by panic, and 
collected a few squadrons of dragoons. ‘These 
he led forward at a gallop to where the heath 
was bounded by enclosures, and narrow lanes 
afforded the only approach to York. Here, 
dismounting his men, he lined the hedges, 
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and received the pursuers with so close a 
fire, that even Cromwell paused and called 
off his men. The Irish foot, placed in re- 
serve to the left wing, had been rallied near 
York, by General King, and now formed a 
safeguard for the fugitives. Then silence— 
the silence’ of the dead, only broken by the 
groans of the dying—fell upon the battle- 
field, and all was over.” 


After the fatal battle of Marston 
Moor, the royal cause seems never 
once to have paused in its career 
of ill-fortune. The intelligence of this 
event, fraught with ruin to him, reached 
the King upon the 12th of July, at 
Evesham, and it seems to have found 
his affairs in a condition but ill-calcu- 
lated toenable him to make head against 
this fresh catastrophe. His army had 
grown not only undisciplined but 
quite demoralised ; all efforts on the 
part of the generals to reduce it to 
any kind of order proved abortive, 
and each succeeding day brought the 
King intelligence of fresh disasters. 
Plymouth was beleagured, so was 
Taunton, but the only town retaken 
was Barnstaple. Towards the be- 
ginning of September the King directed 
his march to Oxford; he was joined 
by Prince Rupert and Lord Paulet, 
and shortly afterwards the battle of 
Newbury involved the royal cause in 
fresh disasters. We shall not stop to 
notice the short campaign in Cornwall, 
which, like every other proceeding at 
this time connected with the King, 
was attended with ill-fortune; but 
must hasten on to that last and most 
fatal of all these melancholy scenes, 
which sealed the doom of the royal 
cause upon the bloody field of Naseby. 

Many conflicting opinions were 
abroad in the army previous to this 
engagement; in the council of war 
which preceded it, three courses were 
much insisted on. It was proposed to 
march to Worcester, and meet Sir 
Charles Gerrard’s reserve of three 
thousand horse and foot—to pass to 
the North and relieve Carlisle, by 
forcing on an engagement with the 
Scotch—or to return to Oxford and 
raise the siege. Prince Rupert was 
strenuously in favour of the northern 
expedition, but Ashburnham and Dig- 
by, his secret foes, prevailed in their 
councils, and the whole army, accord- 
ingly, on the 4th of June, marched 
from Leicester, and proceeded through 
Harborough and Daventry to Naseby. 
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Before we approach this, the last and 
fatal scene of all, we must express our 
acknowledgments to the author for the 
manner in which he has arranged and 
selected a correspondence, the volumi- 
nous nature of which must have render- 
ed it a task of no ordinary embarrass- 
ment. The duty of selection alone must 
have been one of extreme difficulty ; but 
we do not meet with many instances 
where any letters are introduced, that 
do not cast at least sume light on the 
progress of the story; a few have oc- 
casionally struck us which might with 
safety have been omitted; but upon 
the whole, Mr. Warburton’s selection 
and arrangement of the most imporant 
branch of his history reflect the high- 
est credit upon his intelligence as well 
as his industry. The duty of inter- 
weaving personal adventures and bio- 
graphy among such an unwieldy mass 
must have been one requiring no 
common care. These letters are often 
fraught with most touching interest, 
when we reflect upon the scenes and 
circumstances under which many of 
them were written. There is one 
which occurs to us here, so graphie 
in its style, and so pithy in its form of 
expression, that we cannot withstand 
the temptation of extracting it. It is 
from Ashburnham to Prince Rupert, 
and reads as follows :— 


“ Sir—Since this enclosed was sealed, 
there is intelligence come that the strength 
that follows your Highness is nine hundred 
dragoons and one regiment of horse ; which 
1 hope will all be doomed. Pardon this 
further addition of trouble given you by 
your Highness’s most humble servant, 

** Joun ASHBURNHAM.” 


We doubt if the correspondence of 
Field Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, justly celebrated as it is for its 
epigrammatic terseness, can produce a 
sample of anything more terse and 
emphatic. The courtier party had 
strongly insisted upon the importance 
of saving the Duke of York, and res- 
cuing the court ladies from the hands 
of the insurgents—the warlike Prince 
was in favour of the northern move- 
ment, but Ashburnham, Digby, and 
the ladies, were too many for him. 
It is said that instead of his attention 
being occupied with the necessary pre- 
parations at this important crisis of 
his fortunes, the doomed King and all 
his principal officers were amusing 
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themselves with the pleasures of the 
chase. Naseby was aa old town, stand- 
ing in the centre of a rich champaign 
country, consisting of two-thirds pas- 
ture; the aspect of the country has, we 
believe, since that time, undergone but 
little alteration; the last house in which 
Charles slept, while a shadow of his re- 
gal authority yet remained to him, was 
at Sutenham, now Harborough Hall ; 
where, upon the authority of Rastal, it 
is said that his old and faithful servant 
Strafford appeared in a dream to the 
King, conjuring him not to fight ; and 
well would it have been for his cause 
had he obeyed the injunction; it had 
however been ordered otherwise—and 
the end was at hand. ‘This battle- 
scene, the Jast which we shall have 
time or space to give, is grand in terri- 
ble beauty, and we think surpasses all 
the artists former pictures. We shall 
give it in full, and allow our readers 
to judge for themselves :— 


“ They took their ease, as was the custom 
of the Cavaliers in all times and circum- 
stances, and sat down to supper at an old 
oak table, which may still be seen in the 
village, deeply indented, and stained from 
the carousals of ages. Suddenly the well- 
known bugle rang to horse, but too late; 
before they could snatch up armour or wea- 
pons, Ireton’s troopers were upon them, and 
slew or took them all prisoners. One of the 
videttes, however, rode off over the hills, and 
found the King at the ‘ Hall House,’ whence 
he rode into Harborough to Rupert's quar- 
ters, and ordered a council of war to be 
called. For once Rupert counselled retreat : 
Gerard’s division was hourly expected at 
Leicester; there were reinforcements behind 
them at Melton and at Newark. Digby and 
Ashburnham as usual opposed the Prince; 
they declared that retiring before an enemy 
already discomfited at Oxford, would only 
provoke danger, and discountenance their 
own soldiers. The King had, unfortunately, 
just received a triumphant despatch from 
Montrose, another of those false beacons that 
led him to destruction. He decided for bat- 
tle, and it only remained for Rupert to exe- 
cute the order. It was now daylight; the 
scout-master was sent out to reconnoitre, and 
with the usual worthlessness of the King’s 
servants, he returned with the assertion that 
there was no enemy in the neighbourhood. 
Rupert then mounted and rode out at the 
head of a few troopers and dragoons; he 
soon observed the enemy in some force upon 
the hill-side, northwestward of the town of 
Naseby. Fairfax had been joined by Crom- 
well the evening previously, and his arrival 
determined him to fight. Rupert at this time 
only knew the strength of the army with 
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which Fairfax had been marching, and was 
the more easily deceived. He thought that 
his eneiny was retreating when in fact he was 
only changing his position for the sake of the 
wind. In these days it was considered as 
important to get to windward of an enemy 
as if flects instead of armies were mancou- 
vering. Seeing the Roundheads thus retir- 
ing, Rupert sent a message to the King to 
advance as speedily as possible. The troops, 
ever eager for action, pressed on to meet their 
doom, and by nine o'clock were formed into 
line within cannon-shot of the enemy. For- 
tunately Iam here able to refer to the plan 
of battle, as drawn up by Prince Rupert's 
orders, and found amongst his papers. It 
differs considerably from Mr. 
curious plan, but agrees with it in placing 
Sir Marmaduke (now Lord) Langdale on the 
left wing, and Rupert, with Prince Maurice, 
on the right. By this time it was known 
that Cromwell was on the field, and Rupert 
sought to meet him where he had previously 
found him, on the enemy’s left wing. But 
Cromwell had this time selected the right 
wing, and assigned to Ireton the ¢ommand 
of the troops that were to oppose the Prince. 
Fairfax commanded his infantry, forming, as 
usual, his centre, and his artillery flanked 
his battalions on the right and left. The 
King’s artillery consisted only of twelve 
small guns, none of which appear to have 
been even brought into position. The field 
of Naseby was then about one mile in 
breadth; two hedges, diverging eastward 
and westward, enclosed the scene of action. 
Two great undulating hills mark where the 
armies stood; the intermediate vale was the 
battle-ground, the valley of the shadow of 
death to thousands, It is still vividly green 
where some of the best blood of England en- 
riched its dust. The Royalist battle-word 
was ‘God and Queen Mary!’ that of the 
Puritans, ‘God with us!’ The former were 
for the most part veterans; the latter, re- 
cruits of the new model, mingled with some 
regiments of stern experience. With one 
impulse both armies advanced; ‘ the Royal- 
ists moving in a very stately and gallant 
style.’ Rupert and his brother, supported by 
Lord Northampton’s gallant troops, charged 
upon the left wing of the enemy, and was, 
as ever, irresistible. Ireton, bleeding from 
two wounds, vainly strove to rally his ca- 
valry, whilst old Skippon, also sorely 
wounded, as vainly endeavoured to keep his 
foot within their ranks. Rupert won his 
part of the battle, as at Edgehill and Mars 
ton, and with incorrigible impetuosity he 
pressed upon the fugitives until he swept 
them off the field; there, finding himself 
unsupported, and the battle still raging in 
the rear, he wheeled about, summoning, as 
he passed, Colonel Bartlett and the guard 
of the waggon-train to surrender; their an- 
swer was a heavy fire. Having no time to 
dispute the matter, the Prince passed on, 
and, crowning the hill, beheld an awfully 
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changed aspect of affairs, All was in con- 
fusiun in the vale below: but the struggle 
for the bravest kingdom in Christendom was 
still fiercely contested: both Fairfax and 
Cromwell had their helmets knocked off, and 
rode bareheaded in the desperate melee. ‘The 
right wing, commanded by Cromwell, and 
led by Colonel Whalley, had beaten in the 
Newark and Northern Horse, though they 
fought stoutly too, and still maintained a re- 
treating fight among the gorse bushes which 
still cover the rabbit-warren that then check- 
ed the Roundheads’ charge. At length the 
Northern Cavaliers gave way, and Cromwell, 
sending two officers in pursuit of them, 
turned with his deadly ‘ Ironsides,’ upon the 
flank of the ‘blue regiments.’ These poor 
fellows, by their enemies’ admission, fought 
heroically against fearful odds, and perished, 
or were made prisoners to a man. ‘Their 
comrades in the centre had been more suc- 
cessful, As they advanced against the hill 
where the Roundhead centre stood to receive 
their attack, the whole of the enemy’s ar- 
tillery opened on them, but with little effect ; 
they also encountered and disregarded a 
heavy fire of musketry, aud gained the hill ; 
then their musketeers clubbed their muskets, 
and the pikemen levelled low, and so they 
went in upon the Roundheads, and for a 
moment broke their line. Just then the cry 
of victory in their rear forced them to turn ; 
and they retreated, fighting front, flank, and 
rear. They only regained their ground to 
die. Cromwell’s Horse were there carrying 
all before them; and skirting the nelee was 
seen the King, striving vainly to rally his 
broken squadrons. Such was the scene the 
ill-starred Rupert beheld when he thought 
the victory was all his own. In a moment 
he plunged into the thickest of the fight, 
cleaving his way furiously towards where 
the King was cheering on his dismayed 
troopers. ‘One charge more, gentlemen!’ 
cried the unhappy monarch, ‘ one charge 
more, and the day is ours!’ Then, placing 
himself at the head of his most forward 
troopers, he prepared to charge. ‘The Royal 
impulse communicated itself in a moment to 
thousands: once more they faced the enemy, 
and in another moment the King might 
have won a glorious victory, or more glorious 
death, when one of his courtiers, ever his 
curse, snatched at the King’s bridle, and 
turned him from the path of honour to de- 
spair. Was there no hand to smite that 
traitor to the ground—not even the King’s, 
that should have done it? The momentary 
glow in the King’s breast was past; he suf- 
fered himself to be led away like a child ; he 
turned his back upon his enemy, his king- 
dom, and his honour. Rupert just then 
came up, but it was too late; the battle- 
heart of his men was broken; the Horse 
were in disgraceful and tumultuous retreat. 
Vainly he strove to rally even his own de- 
voted cavalry. They, too, were unmanned. 
All was over except the slaughter. The 
enemy poured in from every side, all was 


abandoned to them: some regiments of in- 
fantry fought with desperate and hopeless 
valour to the last, but the Horse were already 
over the far hills, leaving their Foot, their 
artillery, and even their women behind 
them. The Puritans flew upon these help- 
less victims with all the fury of fanaticism ; 
three hundred were slain, and ‘ most of the 
others’ had their fair faces cut and slashed 
by the ‘godly’ in their hideous glee.” 


The result of this engagement was 
a total shipwreck of the royal cause ; 
but the circumstance which led to the 
final separation of the Prince from 
the monarch whom he had served so 
faithfully and well, was the surrender 
of Bristol. The known gallantry and 
many faithful services of the Prince, 
might, and ought to have saved him 
from the influence of any misrepre- 
sentation, but it was not so; and in 
this instance, asin the case of Strafford, 
Charles threw over, without a scruple, 
the most honest, disinterested, and 
faithful of all his adherents. Upon 
the evidence of contemporary letters, 
and other documents relating to this 
period, itgvould have been quite im- 
possible for the Prince to have kept 
Bristol, with any chance of success, 
in the presence of an army so formid- 
able as that by which he was sur- 
rounded. He preferred, therefore, 
an honourable surrender, to having this 
beautiful city destroyed by fire, and 
bringing upon its inhabitants the awful 
calamities attendant upon a protracted 
siege, and the probable calamities of 
a storm and pillage. The reasons 
by which he was actuated, did not 
prove sufficient to remove from the 
King’s mind the impression created 
by the Prince’s enemies, that in this 
surrender he had been wanting in zeal 
and devotion to his royal master. 
These feelings, aggravated by the loss 
of Devizes, Winchester, Basingstoke, 
Berkeley Castle, and Chepstow, which 
all fell into the hands of the enemy 
about the same time, as well as of the 
whisperings of the jealous Digby, con- 
firmed the King in his determination 
to dismiss Rupert, without affording 
him any opportunity of explanation ; 
and, accordingly, there came with the 
Prince's passport the following letter 
from the King, which must have 
proved a heavy blow and great dis- 
couragement to one who had perilled, 
in many a deadly field, his life and 
fortunes for the cause of him who 
proved so thankless and ungrateful :— 
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** Nephew—Though the loss of Bristol be 
a great blow to me, yet your surrendering it 
as you did is of so much affliction to me, 
that it makes me not only forget the consi- 
deration of that place, but is likewise the 
greatest trial of my constancy that hath yet 
befallen me. For what is to be done after 
one that is so near me as you are, both in 
blood and friendship, submits himself to so 
mean an action? (I give it the easiest 
term) such. I have so much 
to say that I shall say no more of it: only, 
lest rashness of judgment be laid to my 
charge, I must remember you of your letter 
of the twelfth of August, whereby you as- 
sured me that if no mutiny happened, you 
would keep Bristol for four months. Did 
you keep it four days? Was there any- 
thing like a mutiny ? More questions might 
be asked, but now, I confess, to little pur- 
pose. My conclusion is, to desire you to 
seek your subsistence until it shall please 
God to determine my condition, somewhere 
beyond seas: to which end I send you here- 
with a pass; and I pray God to make you 
sensible of your present condition, and give 
you means to recover what you have lost; 
for I shall have no greater joy in a victory, 
than a just occasion without blushing to as- 
sure you of my being your loving uncle and 
most faithful friend, “Cc. BR” 

* 

When the King’s grief and rage for 
the loss of Bristol had subsided, there 
arose the memory of his youthful ne- 
phew’s many services, and unexampled 
devotion to his cause; and it is im- 
possible to conceive anything more 
touching than the tone of the cor- 
respondence upon this subject which 
follows. The finer feelings of the 
King’s nature soon got the better of 
his hasty resentment. Overtures 
were made to the Prince to remain ; 
but, after a brief interview with his 
uncle, when he obtained liberty to 
be tried by a court-martial, by which 
he was honourably acquitted, he finally 
left England, having contemptuously 
refused a passport offered by the par- 
liament, upon the conditions that he 
should never draw his sword against 
them again. 

The adventures of Prince Rupert 
after he left England are not ex- 
ceeded in interest by any which he 
previously encountered ; but we have 
not time or space to recount them, 
nor to advert to those circumstances 
which, now following one upon the 
other with rapidity, led the ill-starred 
monarch to his final doom. We 
have touched as briefly as _possi- 
ble upon the principal features of 
Prince Rupert’s military career ; we 
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behold him now manifesting the same 
talent, the same eager zeal, and the 
same impetuous bravery on the seas as 
he did on shore. We think this the 
most graphic and well-told portion of 
Mr. Warburton’s book. With the 
former portions of the present history 
of the Prince, mixed up as it was 
with the events of that famous con- 
flict familiar to us, all are even in some 
degree more or less acquainted. But 
at this point begins a series of adven- 
tures most extraordinary and varied, 
such as perhaps, taking them altoge- 
ther, have never before been en- 
countered by any one man. The 
fleets of the Commonwealth, well 
manned and equipped, then swept the 
seas ; but, notwithstanding their over- 
whelming force, the Prince always 
contrived to elude their vigilance ; and 
whenever he was in difficulty about 
money for support of the cause, he 
would, with the utmost dexterity, con- 
trive to pick up a “‘ Dutchman,” or to 
seize upon some ship, which afforded 
him the means of extricating himself 
from his embarrassment. 

The West Indies, the coast of Ire- 
land, of Holland, Portugal, Barbary, 
and many other places too numerous 
to mention, witnessed the advent of 
his flag. To the squadron under his 
command, not only the Prince of Wales, 
then resident in France, but most of 
his adherents, looked to furnish them 
with the necessaries of life; and while 
the Duke of Ormond was writing to 
request Admiral Rupert’s assistance 
in the conquest of Ireland, some starv- 
ing courtier would be equally solicitous 
in his entreaties for bread. In the 
pecuniary difficulties of the Prince of 
Wales, which were not only pressing 
but incessant, whenever a cautious 
Dutch merchant was prevailed upon 
to “do a bill” for him, the worthy 
burgher required the endorsement or 
acceptance of Prince Rupert, who, in 
order to relieve himself from the re- 
sponsibility, would take a cruise,catch 
‘a Dutchman,” sell him, and apply the 
proceeds. We should not be at all 
surprised if the ships thus levied upon 
occasionally happened to be the pro- 
perty of the merchant who cashed the 
bill—whose commercial habits must 
have been seriously incommoded by 
this novel mode of dealing. It ap- 
pears, also, that whenever the crew of 
any of the ships uader the Prince’s 
command had been without pay so 
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long that they became mutinous in 
consequence, they were permitted to 
go forth and catch a ship, or “kill a 
Hessian,” asour countrymen expressed 
it, for themselves. 

These piratical pursuits were, of 
course, more than questionable in re- 
gard of honesty ; but we suppose the 
exigencies of the times demanded it. 
Be this as it may, the biographer of 
Prince Rupert does not attempt to 
offer any apology upon the subject ; 
but having stated the facts, upon the 
authority of divers contemporary his- 
torians, and extensive correspondence, 
leaves his readers to draw their own 
conclusions, whieh we fear will not be 
very satisfactory. 

We have dwelt at such length 
upon the more grave historical por- 
tions connected with this history, 
that neither time nor space is left 
us to follow the Prince through 
his naval excursions. It is enough 
to add, that in this new course of 
life he was distinguished by his usual 
impetuous bravery, and by rather 
more than his usual good fortune ; 
for during the four years of his 
maritime career, surrounded as he was 
by the enemy’s fleet, commanded by 
the gallant and experienced Blake, he 
never once, that we can recollect, was 
captured ; and he was always success- 
ful in achieving whatever temporary 
object he happened to have in view. 

After the Restoration, Prince Ru- 
pert returned once more to England, 
upon the invitation of the new king, 
who was probably greatly rejoiced to 
have near him the person of an adhe- 
rent so honest and true-hearted. A 
pension of fifteen hundred a-year was 
settled upon him for the remainder of 
his life; and about this time, his bio- 
grapher quaintly remarks, wishing to 
marry, and become respectable, and 
finding his means too narrow to ac- 
complish a purpose so desirable, he 
applied to his brother, the Elector 
Palatine, to furnish him with the means 
of accomplishing his object, by the 
settlement of a small portion of his 
dominions upon him. This moderate 
request, the only one he ever made, 
was refused, which can scarcely 
be wondered at, when that miserly 
and caitiff Elector had left the Queen 
of Bohemia, his own mother, the 
queen of beauty and idol of chivalry, 
for long years subsisting on the 
charity of the Dutch States, and had 


actually withheld from her payment of 
the smallest pittance of her own 
dower. Foiled in this attempt to be- 
come “respectable,” Prince Rupert ap- 
pears to have solaced himself with the 
fleeting joys afforded by lighter loves. 
A large mass of amatory correspond- 
ence, principally addressed to him by 
ladies of the court, remains still ex- 
tant, “ characterised,” saith his bio- 
grapher, “by the same monotony 
which has marked such correspondence 
in all times.” 

Be this as it may, the closing years 
of Prince Rupert's adventurous life 
appear to have been devoted by turns 
to love and philosophy. He left one 
child by Mrs. Hughes, Ruperta, to 
whom he bequeathed his fortune, 
and shutting himself up in one of the 
towers of Windsor Castle, where he 
might survey those hills and glades 
which once rang with his inspiring 
cheer in the day of battle, * surround- 
ing himself with armour and strange 
implements, and old bocks, and maps, 
he laboured by turns at alchemy, at 
painting, or the invention of new im- 
plements of war. He discovered, we 
are informed, the art of mezzotint ; 
he invented that mixture called the 
Prince’s metal; he composed a gunpow- 
der of ten times the ordinary strength, 
and a method of blowing up mines 
under water; he effected improve- 
ments in the locks of fire arms, and 
invented that curious bubble of glass 
known by the name of Rupert’s drop, 
which has so long been the puzzle of 
posterity and of philosophers. The 
remainder of his life does not afford 
many other incidents worthy of nar- 
ration. Although the Prince did 
not make himself respectable by the 
acquisition of a wife, doubtless he be- 
came so as a privy councillor, and 
as a member of that learned and scien- 
tific body, the Royal Society, which 
has had among its members, in more 
peaceful and recent times, the name of 
another learned and accomplished 
Prince, who enjoys those matrimo- 
nial advantages for which Rupert 
sighed in vain. Nothing remains for 
us now to add, save that he died quietly 
in bed in his house at Spring Gardens, 
leaving, besides his daughter Ruperta, 
one other child, by the daughter of 
Lord Bellamont. 

We cannot resist the temptation of 
giving one more extract, descriptive 
of the closing days of Prince Rupert, 
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which isin Mr. Warburton’s happiest 
style :— 


“ Charles had some tastes in common, too, 
with the Palatine ; he delighted in naval ex- 
periments, in all details of ship-building, 
and in the lower branches of mechanics. He 
was fascinated, too, with the brilliant won- 
ders and many mysteries of the laboratory; 
the dreams of alchemy were not altogether 
exploded, and Charles and the fanciful 
Buckingham would watch for hours the 
various encouragement to that delusion 
that «the chemist’s skill evolves. Often 
would the indolent voluptuary and his silken 
favourite lounge into the workshop of the 
Prince, where, girt with an apron and be- 
grimed with soot, the hero of a hundred 
fights was wielding his hammer, as if the 
anvil were a Roundhead, and there such jests 
as the giddy Buckingham might venture on, 
chimed in with the ring of the rude metals ; 
or sometimes they might find the soldier-phi- 
losopher busied in the mysteries of the labo- 
ratory, trying the old experiments of the 
Hernetic philosophy, and exploring the ma- 
gic secrets of Theophrastus and Synesius ; not 
that Rupert himself was a believer in the 
philosopher’s stone, but he could find interest 
in the beautiful phenomena, and truth in the 
fantastic deceptions that its examinations 
involved. How eagerly would the fantastic 
Buckingham watch the union of the red lion 
with the white virgin, abandoning all scep- 
ticism as he beheld lead, arsenic, and copper 
assuming almost every property of gold. 

“ Philosophy became the fashion, doubt- 
less to Rupert’s great annoyance—dandies 
and he had little in common. He established 
a seclusion for himself in the high tower in 
Windsor Castle, which he soon furnished 
after his own peculiar taste. In one set of 
apartments forges, laboratory instruments, 
retorts, and crucibles, with all sorts of me- 
tals, fluids, and crude ores, lay strewn 
around in the luxurious confusion of a ba- 
chelor’s domain ; in other rooms armour and 
arms of all sorts, from that which had blunted 
the Damascus blade of the holy wars, to 
those which had lately clashed at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. In another was hia 
library, stored with strange books, a list of 
which may still be seen in the Harleian 
Miscellany.” 


Upon the whole, Mr. Warburton 
has executed a task which, when we 
consider the many sources whence his 
materials have been collected, and the 
voluminous mass of correspondence 
which was to be sifted and examined, 
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we must admit to be one of no ordi- 
nary difficulty, with an intelligence 
and ability which is highly commend- 
able. To some portions of his task he 
brings qualities which eminently entitle 
him to command success, gifted as he 
is, beyond all question, with a great 
command of language, and a power of 
graphic description, when he comes to 
pourtray the battle-field, the camp, or 
the bivouac ; we are delighted by the 
force, the vivid and picturesque beauty 
of his representations, and we linger 
over the pictures created by genius 
and fancy with exquisite delight. It 
is in the analysis of historical events, 
and of conflicting contemporary ac- 
counts, that he strikes us as being de- 
fective. His story becomes too much 
involved by minute details, and the 
graceful aad easy flow of his own nar- 
rative is too frequently overloaded by 
the citation of authorities which im- 
pede its progress. Whatever in this 
portion of his work could be accom- 
plished by patient investigation and 
Jaborious research, he has done with 
care and diligence, and he is entitled 
to full credit for having collected 
and arranged in an available form 
a huge mass of materials bearing 
upon this most important epoch in 
the history of England—materials 
which, but for his labours, would 
speedily have mouldered into decay, 
or passed away into oblivion. He 
has also clothed in hues of life and 
reality a dim and shadowy vision of the 
past, which, now reduced to a tangible 
shape, commands our respect and affec- 
tion. We do not think the annals of 
history present aninstance of one beset 
with so many temptations, and strug- 
gling through so many difficulties, pre- 
serving to the last the character of a 
single-minded, faithful, and generous 
soldier. The lot of Prince Rupert was 
cast in troublous and extraordinary 
times, and he appears to have stood 
above the crowd by which he was sur- 
rounded—his high and noble character 
unstained and wholly free from the vices 
of his age, and untouched by any of 
those faults and meannesses which 
were apparent in many of the most re- 
markable of his contemporaries, 
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EXPEDITION AGAINST THE CHINESE PIRATES. 


WE presented our readers, in a recent 
number,* with a detailed account of 
the piratical hordes infesting the In- 
dian Archipelago, and the measures 
taken by Sir James Brooke for their 
suppression. We then clearly de- 
monstrated that the buccaneering sys- 
tem was one inimical alike to the ad- 
vancement of commerce and the civilis- 
ation of the peaceful inhabitants of 
those numerous isles ; that it was not 
an occasional visitation, or a small 
party of marauders, who bore down 
upon the peaceful native trader, or 
sailed with threatening aspect in the 
offing, whenever European or other 
vessels made their appearance, but that 
it was the constant occupation of a 
large and organised body of men, in- 
habiting whole islands, possessing in- 
calculable stores of wealth, with well- 
armed and powerful fleets, to emerge 
at certain periods of the year from 
their unknown haunts, undeterred by 
peril, inaccessible to fear, for the pur- 
pose of rifling the merchant vessel, 
murdering the crew, and enslaving the 
women. In the course of our narra- 
tive we found it necessary to vindicate 
Sir James Brooke from the unjust as- 
persions cast upon him for his late en- 
ergetic conduct displayed towards the 
freebooters; and we trust we con- 
vinced all persons gifted with the power 
of judging fairly, that those apparent- 
ly stern and relentless measures were 
actually required, and were far from 
originating either in cruel or sanguin- 
ary propensities. 

The important expedition just con- 
cluded against the Chinese pirates has 
encountered a similar condemnation 
from the peace party here at home, 
who would rather behold the commerce 
with China abolished—every port 
closed against the trader—every Eng- 
lishman sailing upon those waters mur- 
dered—than afford their sanction to 
any measure calculated to promote the 
civilisation and improvement of man- 
kind. The same absurd series of de- 
nials is made respecting the existence 
of the Chinese pirate, and the inno- 


cence of those tribes upon whom the 
name is bestowed, which we have 
heard to satiety concerning the buc- 
caneers of the coasts of Borneo. But 
if there be no pirate fleet, what ships 
are those that, with flags flying, and 
manned by armed men, roam about 
without any obvious destination, over 
the Chinese waters? Who are they 
that board the native vessel, massacre 
the crew, and rifle the cargo? Who 
are they that intercept our own ships, 
that attempt to board square-rigged 
vessels, and are only deterred by the 
well-known cool determination with 
which the English avenge the inter- 
ference of foreign nations with their 
progress on the high seas ? 

If we examine the real state of the 
case, we shall discover the Chinese 
pirates to be a race no less formidable, 
and infinitely more barbarous, than the 
marauding tribes of the Indian Archi- 
pelago; for these men are content to 
put an end to the life of their victim 
at once, while the Chinese buccaneers 
frequently prolong his sufferings by 
the most refined tortures, and often 
send him on his way cruelly muti- 
lated and disfigured. Though pos- 
sessed of incalculable resources, and 
of armaments, which cause them to 
look with contempt and defiance upon 
the imperial fleet of the Celestial Em- 
pire, the junks of the pirates, his guns, 
and his many-shaped weapons, are as 
nothing when exposed to the broad- 
side of an English man-of-war. It is 
therefore to be hoped that a few more 
examples, such as have lately been set 
them, will have the effect of clearing 
the channels and islands along the 
Chinese coast of these daring depre- 
dators. There is, it must be confessed, 
in the life of the pirate much to awaken 
the enthusiasm of those who prefer the 
restless occupations of the sea, to the 
more settled employments afforded by 
agriculture and commerce. The ac- 
quisition of large stores of wealth is 
comparatively easy: there is much of 
excitement in the constant necessity 
for caution and watchfulness, in the 
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rapidity with which they are compelled 
to fulfil their designs, and the un- 
bounded licence they enjoy, which is 
so readily mistaken for liberty. Their 
home is everywhere ; they are bound 
to no settled habitation—the wide 
waste of waters is before them; and 
they may take up their abode on any 
beautiful island on which they may 
chance to light. Sometimes, indeed, 
they return every year to some spot 
where they have built houses, and 
formed gardens for themselves, which 
they call, for a time, their home; but 
in afew months al] is again quitted 
for the lite on the ocean. 

Unmolested they have not been, for 
the Chinese Emperor, from time to 
time, has despatched an admiral or 
officer with a few vessels, to attack the 
pirate fleet ; but, in most instances, he 
has been compelled to return without 
having achieved a victory, or even pre- 
venting the attack on a single village. 
The spirit of enterprise has been too 
strong in the marauders, and his forces 
too powerful to be suppressed by 
anything short of a determined war 
of extermination, which, if brief, must 
be decisive. For some time, indeed, 
it would be advisable to send steamers, 
at certain intervals, to explore the 
well-known piratical haunts, and to 
seek for those which have not yet been 
discovered, in order that that security 
in which the pirates have hitherto re- 
joiced may be disturbed. They would 
thus ultimately discover that their only 
chance of subsistence is to return to 
the more laudable method of acquiring 
wealth, by becoming traders in their 
turn, or cultivating land upon the 
coast. 

All that we know of China proves 
the existence of the pirates to have been 
contemporaneous with each dynasty for 
many generations past. They have 
risen, by slow degrees, from an obscure 
band of fishermen taking their depar- 
ture from some village on the cvast, 
and lured by circumstances into the 
pursuit of plunder. It is impossible 
to state with certainty what particular 
motives at first induced these humble 
villagers to trust their frail bark to 
the ocean, and determined them to 
find sustenance upon the waves by 
other than honest means. Overthrown, 
probably, in one of those numerous 
and constantly recurring intestine dis- 
cords which diversify the annals of 
their country, they were compelled to 
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fly from their home, and resolved to 
revenge upon society in general the 
injury they had sustained from the 
few. The pursuit of plunder soon 
acquired a considerable fascination ; 
the hardy fisherman might toil from 
day to day, exposed to the storms of 
heaven and inured to every peril, and, 
perhaps, after all, scarcely acquire 
more than sufficient to maintain him- 
self and family ; while the pirates, issu- 
ing from their close and shaded creeks, 
pressed on their course towards some 
peaceful village, determined on hazard- 
ing a descent, while its inhabitants, 
unconscious of the approach of danger, 
were tasting the repose engendered by 
a day of honest toil and hardship, and 
were sure of acquiring a certain amount 
of wealth. The pirates’ boats were 
moored: with something of timidity 
they approached the houses, into which 
they burst, and robbing and plunder- 
ing all they could find, murdered a 
portion of the inhabitants, disabled by 
surprise from defending themselves ; 
and firing the houses, paddled out to 
sea before they could be pursued. 
Each fresh success of this kind, each 
immunity from punishment, encouraged 
the pirate, and strengthened his pow- 
er, until his wealth enabled him to 
form dockyards and build fleets, which 
soon constituted the terror of the 
whole coast. Lured on by the hope 
of plunder and gain, bands of land 
robbers besought permission to swell 
the ranks of the buccaneer, who thus 
enlisted under his banner the most 
lawless among the native population ; 
and theseitis who probably introduced 
many of the cruelties into the warfare 
from which the early depredations of 
the first pirates were free, but which 
were subsequently practised by the 
marauders, when they had gained 
strength and power upon the ocean. 
At first, content to cruise within a 
limited circle, they gradually enlarged 
their sphere of action, sailing up 
towards the sea of Japan, and down 
again to the furthest point of the straits 
of Malacca. No place was secure 
against them; whole swarms of vessels 
crowding to the annual fairs were 
attacked; and when a trading ship 
was discovered alone upon the sea, it 
was robbed and burnt, whilst the crew 
were murdered or taken as slaves. 
The sale of human beings, indeed, 
forms a grand means of acquiring 
wealth. For the women he oun al- 
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ways find a market ; and therefore the 
wives and daughters of the villagers 
escape death, unless the buccaneer 
happens to be overstocked with a cargo 
of slaves, in which case humanity never 
prompts them to spare a life. 

Towards the latter end of the last 
century, so numerous and so formid- 
able had these freebooters become, 
that the whole coast was a scene of 
terror. Persons quitting fur a time 
their houses on the sea-shore to visit 
the towns, often returned to find them 
reduced to a heap of cinders, and a 
pile of ruins standing where a village 
had once stood. The fleets sent out 
by the government to oppose and de- 
stroy them were discomfited, and peo- 
ple lived on in perpetual dread of the 
descent of the pirates. Circumstances, 
too, arising out of the anarchy and 
confusion of some the provinces, con- 
spired greatly to swell their ranks and 
increase their power. 

Cochin China for some time had 
been a scene of revolution and civil 
discord, owing to the usurpation of 
power by an aspirant to the throne, 
who had no rightful claim to it. When, 
in progress of time, the son of the 
real monarch contrived to reinstate 
himself, the usurper was killed, and his 
son, King Shing, driven ignominiously 
from the province, compelled to seek 
refuge in flight. The most famous of 
the pirate chiefs chanced then to be 
sailing in those seas, and King Shing, 
by promise of future preferment, in- 
duced him to lend his assistance to 
drive the real monarch, Tuh-ying, from 
the kingdom. Ching-tsih, the pirate, 
was perfectly willing to accede to these 
terms; and, collecting a powerful fleet, 
made a rapid descent upon the bay of 
Annam, of which he took possession. 
An armed force, under King Shing, 
marched into the country, and once 
more secured it. But their unjust 
usurpation of power was not long re- 
tained. Exasperated at the treatment 
they received at the hands of Ching- 
tsih, and the state of bondage under 
which they groaned, the people for a 
time affected to be content, but were 
secretly engaged in preparing mea- 
sures to expel their cruel conqueror. 
The consequence was, soon after, a 
severe battle, in which the pirate chief 
was killed; and the freebooters, driven 
from the land with considerable loss, 
were once more compelled to take to 
the sea. 


Ching-yih, the younger brother of 
Ching-tsih, assumed the command of 
the pirate fleet, which had been greatly 
increased in strength and importance 
by the late conflicts, as all those who 
sided with the usurper now sought 
refuge on the ocean. They received 
at this time considerable opposition to 
the progress of their daring career 
from the government, who despatched 
a fleet under an admiral to attack 
them. Although he could not extir- 
pate the robbers, however, he consider- 
ably limited the sphere of their depre- 
dations, and held them, as it were, in 
check. Abandoning, therefore, those 
places and villages guarded by the skill 
of the Chinese admiral, the pirates 
steered their course to more distant 
portions of the coast, and pillaged and 
destroyed town after town, until the 
death of the only officer who had been 
able at all to compete with them, once 
more left them in undisputed possession 
of the Chinese waters. 

Time, instead of weakening their 
power, seemed to make it every year 
more formidable: six large squadrons 
now roamed in and out the channels 
of the seas, all distinguished by flags 
of various colours—the red, the yellow, 
the green, the blue, the black, and the 
white. Eachof these was commanded by 
a chief of tried courage and ability. 
Ching-yih was admiral of the red flag; 
Woo-che-tsing of the yellow; Mei-yeu- 
king of the green ; O-po-taé of the blue ; 
Leang-paou of the black ; and Shang- 
tsing of the white. These squadrons 
were again divided into smaller ones, 
under the command of a deputy. It 
may, perhaps, astonish some of our 
readers, not perfectly familiar with 
Chinese history, to find the strength of 
these freebooters so great. Such fleets 
have existed up to within a very short 
period, and it was against similar forces 
that our late expedition had to contend, 
though, perhaps, the strict discipline 
once enforced may have been consider- 
ably relaxed. The code of laws for- 
merly established was so strict, that 
the violation of the minutest point 
was visited with the most summary 
chastisement. For the amusement of 
our readers, we present them with a 
few of the regulations, which are re- 
markable for their strictness :— 

“ First—If any man goes privately on 
shore, he shall be taken, and his ears perfo- 
rated in the presence of the whole fleet ; 
repeating the offence, he shall suffer death. 








































































































































































































































































































“ Second—Not the least thing shall be 
taken privately from the stolen anit plundered 
goods; all shall be registered, and the pirate 
receive fur himself out of ten parts only two; 
eight parts belong to the store-house calied 
the general fund ; taking anything out of this 
general fund shall be death. 

“ Third—To use violence against any wo- 
man, or wed her without permission, shall be 
death.” 


When engaged in a piratical expe- 
dition, should any man quit the line of 
battle} he was deemed deserving of 
death; and to this strict discipline 
must be ascribed much of that success 
which the buccaneer enjoyed. ‘The 
forces who opposed them on the go- 
vernment side were often mere novices, 
if not in service, at least in practice ; 
and if they were villagers or country 
people, they were equally harmless and 
incapable of resistance, having very 
often no weapons of any kind to employ 
against their ruthless antagonists. 

With such a force as we have hinted 
at, it may readily be supposed that the 
exploits of the pirate were of the most 
daring nature ; and of these we will 
instance a few, in order that the parti- 
sans of peace and economy, who are 
endeavouring indirectly to undermine 
the power of the British in the East, 
may be satisfied that those whose cause 
they have espoused, and for whom they 
are endeavouring to create so much 
public sympathy, are no more worthy 
of condolence and support, than the 
freebooters of North Britain were of 
that of their contemporaneous coun- 
trymen. The cruelties they have 
practised towards helpless women and 
children, the atrocities they have 
everywhere committed, are sufficient 
of themselves to excite in all suscepti- 
ble of the commonest sentiments of 
humanity a desire for vengeance. 

It will be unnecessary to relate the 
various battles that took place between 
the Imperial Admiral and the admirals 
of the red, blue, green, and yellow 
flags. The struggles, it is true, cost 
numbers of lives; for as many as be- 
tween one and two thousand have 
fallen in one engagement. We will 
merely instance a few of their exploits, 
to show how, unprovoked and unat- 
tacked, they have made the most ha- 
rassing war against the inhabitants. 
The best feelings of our nature cause 
us to sympathise with those who, hav- 
ing perhaps built themselves houses on 
the shore, and formed a home, pursu- 
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ing honest occupations, surrounded hy 
wife and children, are suddenly sur- 
prised in the midst of their industry, 
and deprived of all means of support, 
of every possession, of wife, and child, 
perhaps in the course of one hour. 
This is not a solitary instance ; we re- 
peat, it frequently happens, that where 
one day a populous village may have 
stood, the next it is levelled by fire to 
the ground. In some cases, it is true, 
the buccaneer presents to the villagers 
the option of paying alarge amount of 
tribute or the destruction of their 
homes. But if they complied with 
this, in the first instance, it is only 
more than probable that after, by in- 
creasing the hours of toil and extra 
exertion, they had re-amassed a little 
store of wealth, the next season the 
pirate junks would again appear 
opposite the village, and repeat their 
demands, or utterly destroy the place. 
Sometimes, too, the sum demanded 
was far beyond the means of the inha- 
bitants to supply ; and as all expostu- 
lations in such cases were perfectly 
vain, the only resource was to come to 
an engagement, in which they were 
almost always certain of defeat, 

On one occasion the villagers of 
Tsze-ne were surprised one morning 
by observing a fleet of ten or fourteen 
junks at anchor near the shore, and 
shortly after a deputation arrived, in- 
forming them that, unless they paid a 
certain sum indicated within a given 
period, they must consent to take the 
consequences entailed by their refusal. 
The proposition made, the pirates’ 
emissary quietly retreated to his ship, 
leaving the villagers to ponder on his 
proposal. The greatest terror seized 
the inhabitants ; they flocked together 
—they planned—they deliberated— 
they investigated the possibility or 
impossibility of complying with the 
pirates’ demands. Some, trémbling 
with anxiety for the fate of their wives 
and little ones, advised, at any risk, 
that the tribute should be paid; the 
young men urged the necessity of fight- 
ing the enemy :— 

“** Nay,’ said others, ‘ the pirates are very 
strong; it is better to submit ourselves now 
to give them the tribute, that we may get rid 
of them fora while; we may then, with leisure, 
think on means of averting any misfortunes 
that may befal us. Our villages are near 
the coast; we shall be surrounded, and com- 
pelled to do what they like; for no passage 
is open by which we may retire. How can 
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we, under such circumstances, be confident, 
and rely on our strength ?’ "— list. Pirates, 
translated from Chinese Original, by Fred. 
Neuman. London: Oriental Translation 


Fund. 


But at length, after much delibe- 
ration, it was agreed that a battle 
should be fought, if necessary. The 
pirates all this time made no hostile 
demonstration, but lay quietly at an- 
chor, the blue flag flapping over the 
waves, waiting the result of their pro- 
position. 

The consciousness that he is to fight 
for home and possessions ever nerves 
the hand of a man, and inspires him 
with tenfold courage. The battle 
once resolved on, the inhabitants of 
Tsze-ne were only anxious for the 
time to arrive, so that next day they 
armed themselves and marched down 
to the sea coast, where they spread 
themselves in array before the enemy. 
No sooner was this unfriendly aspect 
perceived by the pirates, than they 
prepared for an attack, They fired, 
and received a fire in return; then 
made a rapid descent upon the town, 
which was protected by a broad and 
deep ditch. This opposed consider- 
able difficulty in the way of the pirates 
at first; but at length the inhabitants 
fell back, the ditch was cleared, the 
village surrounded, the women and 
some of the men seized and carried off 
as slaves. Applying a burning torch 
to the cottages, the pirates took to 
their junks and put out to sea, flushed 
with their victory. 

A curious anecdote is related con- 
nected with this conflict. One of the 
pirates seized upon two women, who 
were distinguished by their beauty 
from the rest, dragged them into the 
sea, and sought to swim with them to- 
wards the ship. A villager, however, 
leaped into the water, and, pursuing, 
killed the pirate, and escaped with the 
women up the neighbouring hills. 

Every possible stratagem was put in 
practice by the buccaneers to enter 
the large villages, and ascertain their 
wealth and means of defence. Some- 
times adopting the dress and manners 
of a gentleman from the interior, they 
would affect to take charge of the go- 
vernment guns; another would arrive 
in a government vessel, as if to assist 
and protect the village, when, at a 
given signal, they would suddenly fall 
upon the inhabitants, and plunder them 
before they had time to prepare for 


defence. At last, so suspicious did the 
people become, that, from being ne- 
glectful, they fell into the opposite 
extreme of caution, so that on one 
occasion they fell upon an officer of 
the government, who came on shore 
to buy rice, and killed him, under the 
supposition that he was a pirate. 

It sometimes, though rarely, hap- 
pens, that the people are prepared 
for the descent of the buccaneers. 
A small trading vessel reported to 
the inhabitants of a village near 
Ting Kwang, that a pirate fleet was 
lying moored in a bay not far dis- 
tant, evidently intent on a move for- 
ward. Under cover of night, the 
trader had escaped them, passed by, 
and seen the armed junks lying quietly 
at anchor. The villagers immediately 
set about preparing for the reception 
of their foes; formed strong fences 
and palisades, and placed large guns 
so as to protect the passage to the vil- 
lage. Armed with lances and targets, 
they concealed themselves in ambush, 
and left ten men only to receive the 
enemy. The ruse succeeded in entic- 
ing the pirates on shore, who, on per- 
ceiving the number of inhabitants to 
be so small, resolved to pursue them. 
Advancing, therefore, somewhat at 
random, they were completely enclosed 
in the ambuscade, when the guns 
opened a fire, which, unfortunately, 
did little or noexecution. Proceeding 
further, and enticing more of their 
comrades on shore by signals, they 
were shot down one after another by 
arenewed and rapid discharge, until 
more than a hundred were killed, 
many taken prisoners, and several ves- 
sels secured. 

Irritated by this defeat, the pirates 
advanced shortly afterwards upon the 
village of Chow-po-chin,where they am- 
ply revenged themselves for the death 
of their comrades. A wall stretched in 
front of the town, behind which the 
villagers were assembled, rapidly firing 
on the foesas they advanced. Some 
of the pirates, as soon as the guns 
opened fire, cast themselves on the 
ground, so that the shots passed harm- 
lessly over them. Suddenly starting 
to their feet, they rushed upon the 
gunners before they had time to re- 
load, and put them to death. The 
villagers now prepared for aclose con- 
flict with the pirates, one of whom, 
going forward and waving a flag tri- 
umphantly to and fro, was killed by 
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a stray shot. The rest, however, 
pressed on, and a desperate battle en- 
sued, when the villagers were at last 
driven from their fortifications, and, 
being pursued far inland, were cap- 
tured, to the number of five hundred. 
On their return, the buccaneers fired 
about twenty houses, with all they con- 
tained. They then advanced further 
up the coast, attacking almost every 
village which possessed any property 
of value, and being often met with 
desperate resistance, but, usually, re- 
returning victorious. Arriving at a 
village upon the coast, protected by a 
ditch, over which a bridge was 
thrown, the pirates fired about ten or 
twelve houses, carried off a quantity 
of clothes and other goods, with more 
than a thousand captives. Here the 
women sought to defend themselves 
against their assailants, but in vain. 
One in particular, the wife of a person 
of distinction in the village, was very 
beautiful, and being seized by a pirate 
by the hair of her head, resisted, 
showering upon him the most reproach- 
ful epithets. Enraged at her beha- 
viour, he dragged her to the yard- 
arms, where he bound her. She, 
nothing daunted, continued her re- 
proaches, when he again dragged her 
down so violently as to knock out 


two of her teeth, and cause the 
blood to flow in streams from her 
mouth. The pirate then once more 


attempted to bind her. She permitted 
him this time to approach quietly, and 
as soon as he was sufficiently near, 
seized hold of his clothes with her 
still bleeding mouth, and, dragging 
him with superhuman energy to the 
side of the vessel, cast herself with 
him into the sea, where they were both 
drowned. 

The continued atrocities perpetrated 
by the pirates, and their rapidly-in- 
creasing daring, at length roused the 
imperial government to take more ac- 
tive measures ayainst them. The 
buccaneers had indeed ventured so far 
as to advance in sight of a town, within 
range of the batieries, board a vessel, 
murder the sailors, and escape with 
their booty. Such acts as these it 
was impossible to permit. About 
eighty vessels were therefore mus- 
tered to sail against them, to Shaou- 
wan, upon which the pirates were pre- 
paring an attack. Intelligence of the 
movements of the Admiral being con- 
veyed to them, they redoubled their 
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force, collecting their junks from all 
partsjof the sea ; they were ordered to 
secrete themselves until the proper 
moment in some of those creeks which 
are found all along the coast of China. 
The government fleet moved on, per- 
fectly unconscious that the pirates 
were aware of their approach, and 
were surprised to discover, when they 
were near Shaou-wan, that vessel 
after vessel began crowding round 
them on all sides. It was now rapidly 
getting dark, and the engagement 
commenced. The inhabitants of the 
town ascended the green heights in 
the rear to watch the progress of the 
fight. The sight was most magnifi- 
cent. The sea, as far as the eye could 
reach, was dotted with large junks, 
from which, every now and then, there 
burst a roar of cannon and a vivid 
flash that illumined the scene far and 
near. At intervals there rose on the 
air a piercing shriek from the dying 
which appalled the distant listener. 
All night the firing continued, and in 
the morning the waves were covered 
with the wrecks of vessels and bodies 
of the dead ; and after another battle 
on the following night, the govern- 
ment fleet was thrown into confusion, 
and some of the ships blown up. 

This success encouraged the pirates 
to still further exertion. They ad- 
vanced to Heang-po, where they 
fought another battle, going up the 
river and blockading the harbour. 
The government assembled about a 
hundred vessels of various nations, 
and had many skirmishes with the 
pirates, without being able to subdue 
them, But at length determined 
upon blockading them at Ta-yu-shan, 
whither they had retreated, and to in- 
tercept ali supplies which might be sent 
them of provisions and stores. They 
also prepared fire-ships, filled with 
gunpowder, nitre, and other combus- 
tibles. Twenty-five of these were 
Jaunched in the direction of the pirate 
entrenchment, but were driven back 
by the wind, and set in a blaze by two 
men-of war. The buccaneers had pro- 
vided themselves with long pincers, with 
which they kept off the fire-ships, 
so that they did little or no harm. 
The next day a breeze sprung up 
which was extremely favourable to 
the pirates, who, the moment it 
grew dark, made sail, and bearing 
down strongly upon the blockade, 
fired it, and went off triumphantly 
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into the open seas, upsetting, in their 
progress, a considerable number of 
the government ships, which were not 
prepared for their descent. But as 
soon as they could get under weigh, 
they followed in chase, and met the 
pirates a few days after, near San- 
gaou. Here the enemy spread out 
all their vessels one by one, so that 
the line of their fleet reached the 
forces of the Chinese commander, 
whom they sought to surround. The 
admiral, fearing this, divided his forces, 
and made two separate attacks on the 
buccaneers, who lost three vessels by 
fire, but ultimately gained the day. 

A schism now arose in the pirate 
fleet between the two chiefs who had 
so long held together in amity. Each 
desired to be master on the ocean ; 
O-po-tae would not yield to Chaou- 
paou, nor would Chaou-paou yield to 
O-po-tae. They accordingly sepa- 
rated their ships into two divisions, 
and fought a battle, in which Chaou- 
paou was defeated. Many prisoners 
were taken on both sides, who were 
inhumanly put to death. O-po-tae 
though victorious in the first instance, 
felt that he stood little chance against 
Chaou-paou in the long run, for he 
was much beloved by his followers for 
his bravery and skill. After some time 
spent in deliberation, he resolved to 
tender his submission to the Celestial 
Eupire, which was very thankfully re- 
ceived, and all his former offences freely 
pardoned. The greatest joy prevailed 
all through the country at the subjec- 
tion of so large a portion of the pirate 
fleet. ‘* People sold their arms, and 
bought oxen to plough their fields; 
they burned sacrifices, and had prayers 
on the tops of the hills.” 

Many entertaineda hope that Chaou- 
paon, perceiving the distinctions 
gained by his comrade on _ shore, 
would be incited to follow his ex- 
ample. But he was not to be bought 
by the promise of being made a man- 
darin. He preferred his freedom on 
the ocean, with its excitement and 
ever-recurring change, to the mono- 
tony of a land-life; and therefore, as- 
sembling the remainder of his band, he 
sailed back into his old haunts, until for- 
tune should enable him better to cope 
with the force he knew O-po-tae would 
urge the emperor to send against him. 
The power of the pirate was for a 
time diminished, and the inhabitants 
of the coast enjoyed a state of tem- 
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porary repose; but in a few years the 
buccaneers acquired again strength 
and importance, which they have 
maintained, with little interruption, 
up to the present time. Chaou-paou 
has long been gathered to his fathers, 
and the chiefs who have succeeded 
him, though perhaps less remarkable 
for their ability, were no less powerful. 

The Chinese government, and it 
must be confessed our own autho- 
rities in China, have lately displayed 
much apathy respecting the buccaneers, 
suffering them to devastate the coast, 
and commit all kinds of crimes with 
impunity. The pirates were awed by 
no display of power, and imagined the 
security they had hitherto enjoyed 
would always be afforded them. The 
Chinese coast is of so great an extent, 
and the stream of vessels passing and 
re-passing swells so considerably with 
each year, that it becomes more and 
more necessary to secure their safety, 
by appointing proper guards along the 
coast at those places where it is known 
that the pirates assemble in thegreatest 
number. 

One act of audacity committed by 
the pirates was of such unparalelled 
effrontery as to arouse the strictest 
vigilance of the English authorities, 
and to furnish an excuse for visiting 
chastisement upon them for every late 
daring attempt. A number of Chinese 
boats had been boarded, the crews 
killed or mutilated ; vessels belonging 
to various nations had been continually 
arrested in their progress and carried 
off, until ransomed by the owners; a 
lugger, belonging to a Chinese mer- 
chant, had been captured. But the 
crowning act of the pirate, which has 
incurred so deserved a chastisement, 
was the capture of an English cutter, 
on board which three Englishmen and 
an American were murdered. The 
Inflexible was ordered to proceed to- 
wards the Lemna Islands, a well- 
known nest of pirates, where they had 
formed a settlement, and were now 
awaiting the attack of the English 
steamer ; which was no sooner per- 
ceived, than a fire was opened upon 
her by some of the larger junks assem- 
bled in the anchorage, which mounted 
at least twenty-six guns. A discharge 
from the Inflexible, however, soon 
startled them, and dissipated some of 
their courage, for sampans, crowded 
with men, were seen making off from 
the fleet, and concealing themselves in 
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small wooded creeks near at hand. 
An order to board being now given, 
Lieutenant Gordon, with several well- 
armed boats, went forward, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the enemies’ decks, 
capturing at least forty-five prisoners. 
On searching the junks, much of the 
property belonging to a Spaniard, 
Lieutenant Orense, lately murdered 
by the pirates, was discovered, along 
with a considerable quantity of mer- 
chandise, evidently stolen from the 
shopkeepers of Hong-Kong. Large 
stores of oil, powder, and arms, were 
also found on board. The Inflexible, 
after destroying the junks, returned to 
Macao, where, among the prisoners 
taken, six of the men engaged in the 
late murders were identified, and being 
found guilty, were executed. 

The nextattempt made by the pirates 
was upon the Englishship Dido, on her 
passage from Hong-Kong to Singapore, 
which stopped at the island of Hai- 
nan for the purpose of procuring 
water. No sooner had she cast an- 
chor, than a fleet, consisting of between 
fifty and sixty boats, suddenly as- 
sembled at a short distance, and mani- 
fested hostile intentions. But the 
captain of the Dido, affecting to view 
their movements with the utmost un- 
concern, concluded his business at 
Hainan, and, favoured by a breeze 
which opportunely sprung up, soon 
shot far a-head of the pirate junks— 
twenty-five of which came after in 
pursuit, but were soon compelled to 
fall back into the harbour of Hainan. 
This island has been by some supposed 
entirely to belong to the buccaneers ; 
but that is a mistaken notion. It is 
true they possess whole islands along 
the coast, but Hainan, occupying a fa- 
vourable position in the gulf of Ton- 
quin, is only a place of habitual resort, 
to which they steer in anticipation of 
a plentiful yearly plunder, for most of 
the trading ships, in their passage to 
and from Hong Kong, from Singapore, 
and other emporiums of commerce, 
touch at this island. 

The Sylph had quitted Singapore, 
and had not been heard of at her 
destination long after the proper 
time for her arrival, and was sup- 
posed to have fallen into the hands 
of one of the divisions of the pirate 
fleet, well known to be cruising 
about theseas. Fishing-boats engaged 
in their customary occupations, had 
obtained glimpses of a large body of 
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junks crossing the ocean, and bound 
for some distant spot, while burning 
villages on the coast betrayed where 
the pirates had made their last visita- 
tion. The Medea, under the com- 
mand of Captain Lockyer, was de- 
spatched in search of the missing ves- 
sel; and, though unsuccessful in the 
main object of his mission, had several 
sharp encounters with the pirates, and 
destroyed many of their boats. He 
also gave intelligence at the proper 
quarters of a powerful fleet still cruis- 
ing about the Eastern Seas. All along 
the coast there are innumerable safe 
retreats for the piratical hordes, shel- 
tered creeks, bays, and natural har- 
bours, open to receive their junks, 
which, under cover of narrow pro- 
montories, lie sometimes moored at the 
feet of precipitous rocks, and ready to 
start forth upon their prey, whenever 
their scouts convey intelligence of a 
merchant vessel. Sailing past the 
picturesque shores of China one is 
struck with the remarkable beauty of 
the landscapes opening to the view. 
Sometimes a ridge of hills clothed to 
the summit with verdure, shelters a 
village embosomed in trees at its feet ; 
sometimes a long line of precipitous 
rocks present their bare front to the 
ocean ; sometimes, again, a barren 
sandy plain stretches apparently in- 
terminably away. Little isles, covered 
with rich vegetation, group themselves 
here and there, and from their chan- 
nels the buccaneering junks oft emerge 
upon the waters in surprising numbers. 

To eject the pirate fleet from their 
haunts, a vessel was at length fitted 
out under the command of Captain 
Hay. His force consisted of only the 
Columbine, with seventy men on board. 
On his way, however, he encountered 
the little steamer Canton, which was 
returning after an ineffectual search 
for the missing vessel ; had it not been 
for this assistance, it is more than pro- 
bable that the pirates would have 
overpowered Captain Hay. As it 
was, however, towed up by the Can- 
ton, the Columbine disturbed fourteen 
large junks from the retreat they oc- 
cupied, and drove them, with much 
sharp fighting, into blockade in Hong- 
Hae bay, where a part of the fleet was 
blownup. A brave young officer, Mr. 
Goddard, who was the first to board 
the enemy’s ship, was lost in this en- 
counter. The remainder of the pirate 
armament had steered rapidly away, in 
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the direction of Bias Bay, whither 
they were quickly pursued by Captain 
Hay, who, reinforced by the Fury, 
discomfited the buccaneers, firing their 
ships, and driving their crews back to 
land. We have not space to dwell 
upon this brilliant expedition in the 
present paper ; as though the division 
under the command of the famous 
Chiu-apo was destroyed, his still 
more powerful companion, Shap-ng- 
tsai, yet existed, and was known to be 
cruising in other portions of the China 
Seas. 

No sooner had Captain Hay re- 
turned victorious from this contest 
than, accompanied by the Phlegethon, 
Fury, and Columbine, he was de- 
spatched in search of Shap-ng-tsai’s 
fleet, which had moved down towards 
the south. For some time they heard 
nothing to decide them for what par- 
ticular point to steer ; but on reaching 
St. John’s Island, they learned from the 
fishing-boats, that nearly three weeks 
had elapsed since a fleet of many ves- 
sels had been seen with flying banners 
sailing past. Soon a trading junk, 
stripped of all it had contained, was 
encountered, with the crew on board, 
who informed the expedition that the 
pirates had rifled their ships, along 
with many others, and then proceed- 
ed to a place called Hoi Chow. 
Shap-ng-tsai had visited one place four 
times during the year, and carried off 
considerable booty, with a large num- 
ber of slaves. At every place touched 
at by the expedition the greatest ex- 
citement prevailed. The English were 
moving rapidly upon the track of the 
pirate, who, wherever he steered, 
marked his course by blood and rapine. 
Not a town or village of any import- 
ance had escaped him ; and wherever the 
Phlegethbon, with her companions, an- 
chored, for the purpose of obtaining 
intelligence, they heard nothing but 
the bitterest reproaches against the 
desperate marauder who had spread 
so much desolation amongst them. All 
expressed themselves delighted at the 
pursuit now made, and they gazed 
with something of joy upon the little 
armament then scudding the waves, 
and fervently hoped it was destined 
to destroy the power of him who 
had so long held them interror. The 
English were everywhere well received ; 
and so great was the gratitude of the 
inhabitants at the prospect of deliver- 
ance from their enemy, that they 
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would have feasted the ships’ crews 
for days, and detained them by every 
possible means amongst them. Cap- 
tain Hay, while expressing thanks for 
their welcome, represented that it was 
far better to allow him to proceed 
first to the chastisement of the foe, 
and that on his return he would en- 
deavour to partake of their hospitality. 
At Pack-hoy the blackened ruins of 
several houses, the depopulation of 
others, and the unhappy condition of 
the remaining inhabitants, without the 
evidence of words, proved that the 
pirate had been there. A great many 
women had been carried off, and 
were supposed to be still with the 
fleet, which, sixty strong, roamed on 
further down the coast. Every indi- 
cation of the marauder’s depredations 
only increased the anxiety of the Eng- 
lish to inflict their meditated chastise- 
ment upon him, and the hearts of all 
on board kindled with enthusiasm at 
each fresh intelligence. 

The expedition had now been absent 
ten days, and had never once caught 
a glimpse of the pirate fleet, when one 
day, towards evening, as they were 
engaged in searching the harbour of 
Goo-to-shan,they observed a suspicious- 
looking junk at anchor under a head- 
land. ‘The moment the English ships 
appeared she hoisted sail, and with 
much precipitation fled over some 
shallow flats, where it was impossible 
for the Columbine to follow her. The 
Phlegethon, however, ' proceeded in 
immediate chase, and quickly coming 
up with her, had a brief engagement, 
in which the junk was destroyed, many 
of her crew killed, and the remainder 
compelled to seek refuge on land. No 
doubt existed in the minds of any but 
that this was a scout placed in this 
position by Shap-ng-tsai, for the pur- 
pose of conveying to him the intelli- 
gence of any pursuit that might be 
made. At Hoo-nong it was discovered 
that the long-expected fleet was at an- 
chor, in a harbour only a few miles 
a-head, preparing for an attack upon 
the town of Fa-lung. 

The next morning, just as the ex- 
pedition was making for the place in- 
dicated, the men on the look-out said 
that some large junks were in the act 
of quitting the harbour. When, how- 
ever, the vessels of war were perceived 
makingrapidly towards them,they stood 
in again. A short time more elapsed, 
and then the officers and crews of the 
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Phlegethon, Fury, and Columbine had 
the inexpressible delight of beholding 
the celebrated fleet, stretching in long 
array before them. A very dangerous 
bar obstructed the progress of the war- 
ships, and caused some considerable 
delay ; but at length, by the assistance 
of a villager, they were safely conducted 
across. The pirates, meanwhile, were 
preparing a defence. They felt that 
every available means was necessary 
against the force with which they had 
to contend; they had heard of the 
total destruction of Chui-apo’s fleet, and 
entertained little or no hope of repelling 
the English, against whom, however, 
they resolved to battle manfully. Se- 
lecting six of their larger vessels, they 
ranged them across the entrance of 
the harbour, placed the rest behind, 
so as to be capable of doing as much 
execution as possible. Shap-ng-tsai, 
the pirate, gave directions everywhere 
himself, and was now on board one 
vessel, now another, animating the 
courage of his men by recalling to their 
recollections the late destruction com- 
mitted upon Chuiapo’s fleet. A 
fierce yell of defiance issued from the 
crews of the junks, as they began to pour 
a broadside upon the war ships before 
they were within range of their fire. 
The Phlegethon and Fury, with well- 
directed aim, showered in among them 
an abundance of shell and rockets, 
which did considerable damage ; the 
Columbine, coming up, assisted by 
pouring in her shots. At length, a 
shell from the Phlegethon fell directly 
on Shap-ng-tsai’s own vessel, which, 
in a few moments, blew up into the 
air with all her crew on board, though 
it is supposed the leader escaped into 
some of the other junks. The greatest 
consternation now prevailed amongst 
the pirates. For a short time they 
ceased their fire—struck at the ter- 
rific explosion. When the atmos- 
phere was cleared of smoke, not a 
vestige of the ship remained, except a 
few fragments floating upon the waves. 
The vesssls near at hand caught fire, 
and a fresh shower of shell and rocket 
from our ships completed the work of 
destruction. Before it was quite dark, 
at least twenty-seven ships were blazing 
in the harbour, illumining the land- 
scape, as far as the eye could reach, 
with a lurid glare. The waves ap- 
peared tinged with red for a consider- 
able distance by the reflection cast 
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from the burning junks, and every 

object on land was distinctly revealed. 

The distant hills formed a fine back- 

ground for the picture, while, in front, 

the blazing ships drifted hither and 

thither across the stream, after their 

cables were burnt through; their guns 

exploding every now and then as they 

became heated. The remainder of 
the fleet now made a hasty retreat 

further down the coast, pursued by 
the Phlegethon and Fury, the Colum- 
bine remaining behind to destroy the 
first block of junks, until towed up by 
the Phlegethon, who returned for her, 
and they passed together through the 
burning fleet until they arrived where 
the Fury had anchored for the night. 
From the decks they could behold the 
blazing junks, which were still burning 
when the day dawned. The retreating 
portion of the pirate fleet was yet in 
sight, having evidently been compelled 
to put into a creek, with the localities 
of which they were quite as ignorant 
as the English. The ships of war, 
however, made a swift pursuit, and, 
before evening, twenty-four more of 
the hostile junks were destroyed, and 
six only of the vast fleet, which it had 
taken them many months to prepare, 
were left upon the waves. The chief 
himself escaped, along with about three 
hundred of his brave and devoted fol- 
lowers, and steered away to construct 
another armament with which to re- 
venge himself upon the English for 
the signal discomfiture he had received. 

The expedition having accomplished 
the object of its mission, prepared to re- 
turn home, leaving on the waters,where 
a formidable fleet had once sailed, the 
terror of a people, numberless wrecks, 
drifting hither and thither, the sport 
of the winds and the waves. So 
great a victory had never been achieved 
ayainst the pirates in the Chinese seas ; 
and wherever the expedition touched 
on their return home, they were met 
with salutes, the beating of gongs, and 
flying banners, by which the inhabitants 
of the coast sought to testify their joy 
at the subversion of their enemies. 

It is more than probable that, though 
annihilated in the present instance, we 
shallstill have occasionto make another 
display of our power against those 
tyrants of the ocean, unless a continued 
vigilance be kept up, and proper guards 
stationed along the coast of China. 
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A TASTE OF FRENCH POLITICS. 


“LETTER FROM AN IRISMMAN IN PARIS, TO HIS COUNTRYMAN AT BALLAGHADEREEN.” 


Paris, Place Madeline, March —, 1850, 


“ Here's fine revolution, an we had the trick to see 
it.”"— HAMLAT,. 


My Dear Mixe,—I find there is no 
stop to my thoughts, and—if it must 
come out—tomy wisdom, till | sit down 
to indict them—and then | become as 
dry as the old cow with the one horn 
you remember so well as Biddy’s 
dowry ; or as the repeal purse to our 
friend John; or as the oratory of the 
aforesaid very successful tribune ; 
or—oh! bother the ors—as I am 
myself of good, telling, similes. 1 
am like nothing in this world so much 
as our Bob—poor boy—when he used 
to take the tumbler of punch, over- 
flowing as it stood, and invert it so sci- 
entifically that, by some law of adhe- 
sion neither | nor you can explain, he 
had the “ flowing bowl” upside down, 
with its mouth open, and not a drop of 
the creature falling out of it. Now, 
that is my case entirely; I am brim- 
ming full about “ Paris and the Pari- 
sians,” as the book-writers call them, 
and now that I am down on my—chair, 
I suppose, I must call this spring-bot- 
tomed ottoman of my Parisian land- 
lord—the deuce a one of my brilliant 
ideas will come out of me. 

I console myself, however, by be- 
lieving that the case, bad as it is, has 
happened to the other—the regular and 
recorded—scribblers on Paris, my pre- 
decessors, and is a malady of the place ; 
for they have surely had as good no- 
tions as myself—mind, I do not say 
better—and what else but the difficulty 
I now feel, of doing their poor brains 
justice—of putting one’s discoveries 
before the public as freshly and as ele- 
gantly as they came tripping before the 
fancy—can explain such books as they 
have written, professedly in Paris, on 
Paris ; books dull in their gaiety, and 
oppressive as either. Ah! Mike, if 
you knew as much of literary travellers 
and their tricks as 1 have found out 
since coming here, you would never 
take their word when they leave youa 
chance—as they rarely do—of taking 


anything else; nor would you trust 
any judgment but your own, or mine, 
in forming an independent opinion of 
the great nation which Louis Napo- 
leon, through six millions of votes, and 
ZJ—thanks to the height of my grenier 
—have at this moment at our feet. 
The petty larceny scoundrels use and 
abuse France with much the same gra- 
titude that some Government men I[ 
know have served out poor Ireland. 
They have had their crack, and taken 
their ** whack” out of her, and there 
the “ golden link” that attached them 
to the country endeth! They “ idle” 
—they “ramble ”—they “ tour ”—they 
“journey,” .sentimentally or scienti- 
fically—they “ travel”—they “ ride” 
—they “ walk”—they “ pencil by the 
way ”—they “ chalk by the by-way”"— 
a suspicious number of aliases for 
the same thing; and what is the up- 
shot of it all, but that they drag “ at 
each remove a lengthened chain.” 
Poor Goldsmith was worth them all 
centripled! And in all their roam- 
ings, roam away from nothing so far 
as truth. 

Happy Mike! Brilliant exception 
to every-day humanity! You will see 
France -with my eyes—hear France 
with my ears—and reason on France 
from my recordings—that is to say, 
if [can once get your informant a- 
going. 

And just to get under weigh, sup- 
pose I give you a word or two on the 
Paris elections, about which every- 
body is talking and, where God has 
made it possible, thinking. After all 
that the Zimes and its satellites—these 
well-informed public instructors—have 
day by day put forth, as the state of 
parties in France, | dare say you are 
mightily surprised beyond there, that 
three “ Reds,” of unmitigated revolu- 
tionary ferocity—Sucialists of doctri- 
nal heterodoxy the most undoubted— 
should succeed, in the city of shopsand 
shopkeepers, of art and artists (amid 
a diffused inediocrity of wages, profits, 
and incomes, that should make peace 
everybody's interest), in displacing, by 
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so large a majority as seven thousand, 
three candidates, who, with the high- 
est individual recommendations, per- 
sonified, as they claimed, the cause of 
Moderation and Order. 

Yet, Mike, if you think on it for a 
moment, there is nothing so easy to ex- 
plain—nothing so natural to have ex- 
pected—and nothing, let me add en 
passant, more proper to have done. 

The truth is, the party of Order and 
Moderation, like some idiot messen- 
gers, ‘have forgotten their business on 
the way, and its members, forming a 
large but heterogeneous majority of the 
Legislative Assembly, have for months 
never agreed on any one measure, that 
had not for its distinction, the irregu- 
lar, the illiberal, and the immoderate. 
What adds to the singularity is, that 
the gentlemen thus acting are, indi- 
vidually, good samples of the superior 
range of French respectability—are 
each more or less anxious for the well- 
being of the state, which they fancy, in 
good conscience, that they are saving, 
and that with them, as leaders, are 
the most distinguished writers and 
hommes d’etat of France, and perhaps 
of Europe! 

How explain this infelicitous and pe- 
rilous anomaly ?—for there is such a 
complication of other anomalies under 
it, that I almost despair of the disen- 
tanglement, even to your acuteness. 

A great part of the mystery lies in 
theconflict of feeling, opinion, and inte- 
rest, of the gentlemen who are amica- 
bly giving the hand to one another in 
public, as a united party,and who, with 
the other hand, would just as amicably 
give each other poison if they could. 

The doctors unite to consult, and 
consult but to disagree. How else 
could it be? Some of the learned gen- 
tlemen are the “ Perruqued traitors 
of Coblentz;” others the “Brigands of 
the Loire ;” others the ‘ Corrumpus” 
of the “ Orleanist Usurpation ;” and 
the great remedial desideratum of one 
is an emperor, if he takeeven the shape 
and colour of Souloque ; of another, 
some young man, unfortunate in his 
mother, and whom his friends call 
Henry V. ; of a third, one of the three 
or four gentlemen popularly known as 
Louis XVII. ; of the remaining, the 
Count de Paris, or the Prince de 
Joinville, or any other offshoot of Or- 
leanism. 

But to reach the crisis by which one 
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or other of these results is to be 
attained, a number of intermediate 
phenomena are to be superinduced in 
the poor patient; and in this stage of 
the matter some curious diagnoses and 
remedies come in to solicit our atten- 
tion. 

On the Republican side, Zamartine 
says that everything will be cnred by 
waiting, for he has the utmost faith in 
the constitution which has the honour 
of owning his paternity. This is 
clearly what is known to French medi- 
cine as the expectant system, and is 
incontestibly according to all the laws 
of nature. 

Victor Hugo says the great matter 
is to look to the future,” assured 
that the present is all right enough 
since it is, and the past since it is not, 
and prescribes as an adjuvant thejdaily 
reading of his halfpenny journal, 7'he 
Evenement, in which they will find 
a just apprisement of him and the 
country. 

Emile de Girardin has seen three or 
four dynasties disposed of, and I do 
not know how many hundred minis- 
tries, all from the absurd oversight of 
not taking his counsels and his premier- 
ship. Verb. sap.! 

On the other hand, Thiers, the 
diminutive and erratic Corypheus of 
the great party of Order, is convinced 
that the Voltairean principle,‘on which 
he so long and successfully practised, 
is at the bottom of the great social 
malady, and now advocates religion 
even if Jesuitic, and monarchy even 
if despotic ! 

Montalembert thinks he has put his 
finger on the mischief, when he has dis- 
covered those “ affreux petits rheteurs ;” 
the primary instructors to be immersed 
in Sybaritism, on their salaries of 
eight pounds a-year respectively. Am- 
bitious themselves of better places, 
they teach their pupils nothing but to 
be ambitious too: Greek and Latin 
thus get so rare, that even the repre- 
sentatives know nothing about them ; 
and with this lack of science, and 
superabundance of high living, how 
can the state be well? His remedy, 
therefore, is, to have no instruction 
except in the “ Lives of the Saints,” 
particularly in his own “ Life of St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary,” and no liberty 
except the one he has taken himself of 
apostatising from liberty. 

Carlier, the Prefect of Police, is 
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sure that the malady is a fungoid one, 
of a class unmistakeably vegetable, 
and believes that everything will be 
right when there shall be no more 
trees to liberty, or crowns of flowers 
to its martyrs. 

The Minister of War, General 
D’Hautpoul, who, having for thirty- 
five years changed his politics with 
every new ministry, is an ‘authority 
on the evils of mobility, affirms that 
nothing is needed but an efficient dose 
of monarchical stability; for ‘has 
France,” he triumphantly asks, “ re- 
quired more than four monarchies to 
go through half a century of govern- 
ment ?”—an average of nearly fifteen 
years a dynasty ! 

Le Napoleon newspaper thinks that 
a great step has been made towards 
recovery, by the moral effect of the 
Czar’s address to Louis Napoleon, 
“Mon grand et tres cher ami,” and 
is certain all will be accomplished the 
day the Czar, adding to the moral 
the physical effect he is so well able to 
produce, shall prove that there is some 
reciprocity in the grandeur of the 
friendship. 

Mons. de la Rochejaculin has no 
faith in the infinitesimal doses of the 
homeopathic system, but admits that 
so much may be said for the principle, 
‘similia similibus curantur,” that 
nothing is more desirable for the cause 
of Order than a total upset! 

Odillon Barrot consoles himself 
under his political annihilation with 
the assurance that everything was as 
well as could be expected, until the fatal 
morning that he was dismissed on the 
pretence that there was more /flatus 
than “ action” involved in his system 
of treatment. 

As for Louis Philippe and his school, 
basing their theories on the ingratitude 
no less than the strength shown in 
kicking the old occupant out of the 
Tuilleries without a moment’s warning, 
they consider the case one of mania, 
and vehemently advise the strait-jacket 
and copious bleeding, tried with suc- 
cess in every case—but one! 

With those diverse notions of the 
malady and the remedy, you will see, 
my dear Mike, that the patient has 
more chance of perishing of the abun- 
dance than of the want of doctors. I 
ain not sure, indeed, if two-thirds of 
the disease are not the doctors them- 
selves; and have no doubt whatever 


that from the ercitement, the malaise, 
the alurm, and the nausea they are 
everlastingly producing, by their terri- 
fying diagnoses and still more terrifying 
expedients, that the patient would be 
a thousand degrees stronger, healthier, 
calmer, if they were all at the bottom 
of the Red Sea. 

France has no need so great, as to be 
saved from her saviours. 

The truth is, my dear Mike, and let 
me say this, entre nous, the states. 
men of France, and the bureaucratic 
class, of which they form the head, 
are, of (all Europeans, the men worst 
placed by circumstances and individual 
(I will not say national) character, to 
exercise the supreme power placed in 
their hands by democratic machinery. 
Living all their days, and with some 
eclét, on a showy capital of silly col- 
legiate erudition and historic prece- 
dent, by which they would fain judge 
the men and things in actual life before 
them—made up, more than most 
of us, of instincts for reason, and 
flimsy caprices for passions—convic- 
tion is, with them, a matter of school- 
boy feeling, and school-boy feeling an 
all-sufficient matter of fitful and vio- 
lent action. I do not say that they 
are inferior, naturally, to other men, 
more than the Chinese they so much 
resemble, but, like the Chinese, they 
have been made, from their earliest 
youth, the things, the victims of that 
government system, or rather suc- 
cession of government systems which, 
under Napoleon, the Bourbons and 
Louis Philippe, have radiated from 
here, like the plan of telegraphs, to 
every town and hamlet through the 
country. Indoctrinated in all fashions, 
and in all places, with high-sounding 
nonsense about “la gloire,” *]’ordre,” 
**le gouvernement,” “la France,” 
“la grande nation,” ‘honneur du 
drapeau,” “le dignité du pays,” a 
feverish emulation for a mock heroic 
greatness was engendered in them 
from their first school, a daily excite- 
ment of the humbler intellectual pow- 
ers fanned, stimulated, and, mark the 
word, prematurely exhausted ; and now 
we have them as we have them—with 
the means of knowledge and wisdom, 
rather than the things themselves— 
trained rather than educated—syste- 
matised rather than experienced. Eti- 
quette—rule—system, their uniform 
inviolable test of the just and the ex- 
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pedient, and whether talking, writing, 
reflecting, and, above all, acting, 
only able jurare in verba magistri, 
with more or less of fanatical zeal, 
and more or less of rhetorical clever- 
ness | 

Add to this, that the better classes 
have been born, nurtured, and con- 
firmed in a hate or fear of democracy 
like that of the respectable Mussulman 
for the Giaour. That the clergy and 
women are as one to preach fear of 
peoples and trust in princes. That 
they make it a point of, more or less, 
honour, and often of very much feeling, 
to adhere to one or other of the three 
dynasties ; and that to most of them, 
accustomed, in their turns, to half a 
century of state corruption, the ques- 
tion of government patronage, in a 
country where one man in nine is a 
government employé, is as much a 
question of income as a farm, a house, 
or an investment in the funds. 

Made masters of the situation in 
May, 1849, as much to their surprise, 
I believe, as to their delight, they 
have since displayed a fidelity to their 
two principles of “ Order and Mode- 
ration,” in the inverse proportion of 
their professions and their interests. 
Out of power they lauded these 
qualities as the becoming insignia of 
the vanquisher, in power they treat 
them as the peculiar duties of the van- 
quished! Disunited among themselves, 
on the partition of spoil as on the par- 
tition of the future, they never fail 
to shew a common front against the 
common enemy, nor ever hesitate to 
throw law, liberty, or the constitution 
overboard, should it impair the ef- 
ficiency of their defence. With their 
infamous public morality—of all perils 
the greatest to France—to crush, to 
destroy an enemy, justifies any irregu- 
larity. And what respect, Mike, can 
they feel for constitutions, who have 
themselves survived scores of them, 
and who, in their inmost being, habitu- 
ally regard power as the only vital and 
dominant principle, because it has 
been the only one that has endured 
throughout ? 

I admit that “ The Mountain” are 
violent, wild, outrageous ; that, with 
many of the substantial defects of 
their opponents, they have even less 
prudence and discretion in giving them 
the gloss of decency. But, as Marshal 
Bugeaud told the Assembly a few days 
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before his death, a larger liberty ought 
to be extended to a minority than can 
be decently exercised by the majority ; 
and the Lucifer-like fall, that looked 
for some time irretrievable, as it 
was certainly unexpected, ought to be 
some excuse for the exasperation and 
violence of men less accustomed to 
public business than even their oppo- 
nents. 

The wise doctrine of mutual conces- 
sion, however, and the politic practice 
of forbearance—things invaluable to a 
successful party, as they are essential 
to all prosperous democracies—have 
never been understood in France, and 
in France never will be. The French 
politician true, in the first place, like 
most of us, to his passions and vanities, 
is true in the second to his party, and 
true, last of all, and only by accident, 
to justice. He follows his flag, wher- 
ever that may go, with as much ardour 
as if he were leader, and as much sub- 
serviency as if he were a slave. Go- 
verned by his innate military spirit, he 
sees in politics but a war, and in him- 
self but a soldier, and is ever on the 
alert for a daring dash in act or speech 
that may get himself talked about. 
Take up any day’s Moniteur for the 
last twelve months, and you will find 
the proof and illustration of my position 
insome government policy under discus- 
sion, and in at least twenty individual 
escapades, the best of them always from 
the President ! 

Why, everybody asked in England, 
did the French Assembly suppress the 
sister republic of Rome, and with it 
French influence in Italy, not less in 
despite of their constitution than of 
wise national polity? It was a check 
to the democrats ! 

Why keep Paris, as they are now 
keeping six southern departments, 
under a needless and irritating state of 
siege? It was an insult to the demo- 
crats ! 

And thus itisalways. Is the minis- 
ter questionedon some foreign blunder, 
some internal violence, some govern- 
ment falsehood, the majority rise as 
one man—forbid a reply—vote the 
order of the day. 

The government provokingly cuts 
down the silly but harmless trees of 
liberty, recognised as part of the 
public monuments of the country. 
The order of the day! 

The police withdraw from the tombs 
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of those that fell in 1830 and 1848 
the flowers placed at their feet by the 
zeal of affection or admiration. The 
order of the day! 

Conduct journalists, handcuffed and 
on foot, through France to their dis- 
tant prison, for no other sin than a 
political heresy ; hold others for weeks 
in secret custody, without even the 
ceremony of a preliminary investiga- 
tion; deprive porters, without any 
kind of inquiry but by mere police 
will, of their badge and livelihood, on 
no other grounds than their being 
Socialists. All these, and a thousand 
excesses akin to them, are cheered— 
welcomed by the majority. Each act 
of rigour, as it is called, is an honour, 
a triumph for the happy minister ; and 
before a complaint can be formularised, 
or aquestion asked, five hundred tumul- 
tuous cries dispose of the whole matter. 

All this is fortunately aside, very 
far aside, from the relative worth of 
the principles of either party ; but it 
is not sofrom their success. ‘There are 
many men who will hold blessed those 
that suffer persecution for what they 
fancy to be conscience, and who abhor 
the principles no less than the persons 
that violate justice, no matter for what 
purpose. Hence the love of repres- 
sion, the veto on discussion, the general 
want of fair play and arbitrary asser- 
tion of power, has diminished, not in- 
creased, the strength of the majority, 
and, forcing into the extreme of 
Radicalism many thinking and influ- 
ential persons, whose sympathies had 
hitherto gone in another direction, 
explains the startling fact—most 
puzzling for the believers in the autho- 
rity of the Times—that, despite a cleri- 
cal and official interest equal to 50,000 
votes, and a government purgation of 
the electoral list to the extent of 
20,000 more, La Flotte, the June 
insurgent, has been preferred by a 
considerable majority to General La 
Hitte, the Minister of Foreign Affairs! 

That we are now at a critical mo- 
ment—the most critical we have yet 
reached—is, perhaps, beyond a ques- 
tion. The passion for law and order 
that has seized the populace prove it 
no less than the vain twistings or 
vainer violence that mark the action 
both of the legislative and executive 
powers of the state. It is, too, the 
crisis not of an hour that has ap- 
proached, but of a century. The 


schemes attributed to Louis Napoleon 
are as nothing compared tv the ripen- 
ing of the great product that has so 
long been growing in the domain of 
time. The momentous solution, yet 
shrouded from our view, is one which, 
if it involve life or death to France, 
will not less certainly affect even 
England largely for evil, or infinitely 
for good; for, whatever be its other 
results, it assuredly brings into play a 
new history, perhaps a new geography, 
for Europe. 

Nor are the agencies at work in the 
political earthquake out of keeping 
with the probable consequences. The 
political activity of France at this mo- 
ment is the most singular, as it is, 
perhaps, the greatest, phenomenon in 
social records. Men and things alike 
converge in unprecedented power to 
evolve the eventful. Rome, under her 
Caesars, demoralised and incredulous, 
was not more on the inevitable brink of 
great national change. But hereitisthe 
system that has died out, rather than 
the men. While things are crumbling 
around, I think I see the elevation of 
Frenchmen. Impotency, or at best a 
spasmodic vitality, marking every in- 
stitution appertaining to the past—the 
heart of the nation is still sound, still 
powerful, and if in violent and con- 
flicting, still not in unhealthy action. 
Differing in their identified nationality 
from the early Greeks, in their industry 
and intellectual culture from the Ro- 
man populace, and in their audacity 
and love of liberty from the Greeks of 
the lower empire, the French seem 
fitted to undergo social revolutions 
without the wreck of empire that so 
often marks such epochs. Just as they 
emerged from the Bourgeoisie revolu- 
tion of 1789, a compact and stronger 
nation, or just as we, after the long 
throes and heavings that followed our 
Reformation, found ourselves in tripled 
strength, the probable dissolution of 
French society by no means implies, 
still less necessitates, the dissolution of 
France. However dark the portents, 
we are right in never despairing of the 
state even most contaminated by mis- 
government, where the citizens have 
so far survived the demoralisation of 
their rule, that having the good fortune 
to make changes, they have yet not lost 
the courage or will wherewith to vin- 
dicate them. 

If itbethiscontrast between French- 
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men and France—this marked differ. 
ence between the mental and material, 
the posse and the esse of this country— 
which, in the varied phases of its deve- 
lopment, gives, perhaps, a predomi- 
nating, because an encouraging, interest 
to the spectacle before us, it is correct 
to add that, as if Fate would concen- 
trate in one tremendous drama every 
element of great public action, she 
seems careful to bring into prominent 
play almost every other agency, foreign 
or domestic—national hates, historic 
complications, novel dynasties, opposing 
industries, conflicting castes, creeds, 
principles, and sympathies! 

I know of nothing more interesting, 
though little heeded, than this spec- 
tacle now under my eyes, of a people 
in the expectation of a crisis more or 
less nigh. Akin to the desolate look 
in the motionless atmosphere, or the 
ominous swell in the smoothed ocean 
that precedes a hurricane, there is a 
lull in public emotion that serves as 
the avant-courier of revolution. The 
mighty shadow of the future steals 
like a cloud over society, and, day by 
day more, sits over it like a pall. An 
uneasy sense of the unknown and the 
indefinite spreads from man—doubts 
swell to apprehensions, fears into an 
all-pervading certitude—and scarce has 
the gloomy thing become the universal 
belief before it is “‘nigh—even at their 
doors !” 

The presentiment often assumes a 
public voice worth remarking. It is 
a daily argument, inspiring the confi- 
dence of a faith in the Socialist jour- 
nals ; and the Conservatives, using it 
as an all-powerful persuasive to party 
unity, sacrifice to it dynastic or caste 
interests, paramount under other cir- 
cumstances. “It is clear,” says the 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, “ that within 
two years the question for discussion 
will not be between a republic and a 
monarchy, but between the Reign of 
Terror and the Russians!” ‘ Sixty- 
six out of the eighty-six departments 
are in the hands of the Socialists,” says 
the Dix Decembre. The acute and 
enterprising editor of the Presse ex- 
presses similar opinions, in equally pre- 
cise language, and threatens political 
opponents with the need of his inter- 
cession before an outraged people, 
again in the enjoyment of power. 
Even the pulpit echoes the sentiment, 
and the celebrated preacher, La Cor- 
daire, has more than once urged the 
bourgeoisie to moderation and virtue, 
by denunciations of the terrors so soon 
to mark the extinction of their power. 

What, then, awaits us? With im- 
morality saturating society to its depths 
—religion but a vain sound, heard 
apart in an alien tongue, a worship of 
death-beds and the dead, a garment 
put off in childhood to be resumed on 
childhood’s second coming—and the 
cleverness of your wise men but a thing 
of system, as the “ order” of your rich 
men but athing of interest—where 
are your barriers, France, against that 
terrific rising of the deep waters, now 
surging into clear and measurable 
view? Alas! between the new power 
and the inauguration of its fearful 
reign of experiment, I see no barriers, 
save some fragile instruments of an 
idle violence, serving no purpose, but 
to remain asthemonumental excitants 
of a perhaps not idle vengeance ! 

But I grow grave, likeevents. Good 
night, my dear Mike, and believe me 
ever yours, 

Cornetivs M‘Squireen. 





